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QUINTET  in  C  major,  Op.  29,  for  two  Violins, 

two  Violas,  and  Violoncello.         Beethoven. 

Allegro  moderate — C  major.  M L~ 

Adagio  molto  espressivo—  F  major. 
Scherzo — C  major;  and 

Trio— F  major  I-  ~ 

Presto — C  major. 


MM.  JOACHIM,  RIES,  GIBSON,  KREUZ,  and 
PAUL  LUDWIG. 


This  remarkable  production,  which,  had  he  given 
nothing  else  of  the  kind  to  the  'world,  would  have 
placed  its  author  on  a  level  with  Mozart  himself  as  a 
composer  of  chamber  music,  is  marked  4<Opns  29"  in 
the  catalogue  of  Beethoven's  works.  Written  in.  1801, 
(about  four  years  before  the  opera  "Fidelio"),  and 
dedicated  to  Count  M.  von  Fries,  a  patron  and  warm 
admirer  of  the  great  musician,  it  is  the  second,  last,  and 
best  of  his  quintetsfor  stringed  instruments.  An  interval 
of  six  years  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the  two 
quintets.  The  first  appeared*  in  1796,  anl  is  principally 
distinguished  by  its  third  movement  (quasi  allegretto),  a 


*  The  Quintet  in  E  flat  is  an  arrangement  of  an  early  Ottefc 
for  wind  instruments,  which  was  not  printed  till  after  the  com- 
poser's death.  The  Sonata  (or  Trio  ,  Op.  63,  is  another  arrange- 
ment of  the  same  Ottet.  The  Quintet  in  E  flat  was  arranged  by 
Beethoven  in  1796,  and  published  by  Artaria  two  years  later. 


minuet  with  two  trios,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  origin 
of  the  genuine  scherzo  before  the  Rubicon  had  been  crossed 
that  conducted  Beethoven  to  a  still  more  original  and  daring 
innovation.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  Quintet  in  C  is  of  a 
much  higher  stamp  than  its  predecessor,  and  ranks  among  the 
capital  works  of  the  composer.  Every  one  of  the  four  move- 
ments is  masterly ;  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and 
certainly  the  most  striking  and  individual  of  the  series,  is  the 
finale.  Of  this,  one  of  Beethoven's  most  enthusiastic  pane- 
gyrists— who  is,  indeed,  to  the  author  of  Fidelio  what  the 
late  M.  Oulibischeff  was  to  the  author  of  Don  Giovanni — 
writes  in  the  following  strain  : — 

"Thefinak  is  one  of  the  most  poetically  fantastic  conceptions  of 
Beethoven.  I  have  had  twenty  ideas  of  interpreting  the  sense  of  it, 
but  find  them  all  too  mediocre  to  be  submitted  to  the  public.  This 
marvellous  presto  is  twice  interrupted  by  an  andante  con  moto 
scherzosot  of  18  bars,  which  the  first  time  appears  in  A,  and  the 
second  in  C— a  sort  of  recitative,  casting,  as  it  were,  defiance  among 
the  world  of  light-footed  fairies.  This  prodigious  finale  will,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  find  its  monogram.  Sicut  nubes,  quasi  nave*  vditt 
umbra  r 

And  much  more  of  the  same  quality  of  writing,  which  it 
is  doubtful  whether  Beethoven  himself  -who  probably  had  one 
idea, for  his  commentator's  twenty, about  what  he  intended — 
would  have  understood. 

AFiegro  moderate  (first  theme). 
1st  Violin. 


2nd  Violin, 


1st  Violin. 
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(Tributary  to  first  theme.) 
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(Second  theme.) 
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Adagio  molto  espressivo. 
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Presto  (first  theme). 
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(Second  theme.) 
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The  character  of  both  the  foregoing  is  sufficiently  markea 
to  stamp  them  at  once  upon  the  imaginative  faculty  ot  the 
hearer,  and  leave  an  indelible  impression.  Great  things  are 
expected  of  them,  and  that  expectation  is  in  no  way  baulked, 
the  progress  of  this  singularly  original  finale  convincingly 
shows 

The  episode,  which  the  late  Herr  Lenz  pictures  to  himself 
as  "  a  kind  of  recitative,  casting  defiance  among  the  world  of 
light-footed  fairies,"  does  not  make  its  debut  until  the  "  free 
fantasia  " — here  a  forcible  and  at  the  same  time  important 
element — is  considerably  advanced.  It  then  comes  forth, 
with  the  chief  fiddle  as  interpreter ;  and  if  only  by  reason  ot 
its  speaking  melody  and  unpretentious  character,  easily  gains 
its  point.  Here  is  the  theme,  which  tells  its  own  simple 
story  intelligibly  enough,  and  needs  no  extraneous  aid : — 
(Episode  —  melody  only.) 
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Some  time  before  the  codu,  and  after  the  recapitulation  of 
the  chief  themes  and  their  tributaries,  this  bucolic  subject 
appears  again,  now  in  C  major,  the  primary  key  of  the 
quintet,  and  loses  none  of  its  persuasiveness  on  that  account. 

The  autograph  title  on  the  MS.  of  this  quintet,  in  the 
possession  of  Herr  Paul  Mendelssohn  of  Berlin,  is  simply 
"  Quintette  daL.  v.  Beethoven,  1801."  It  was  first  published 
by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  (Leipsic)  in  December,  1802,  and 
advertised  as  arranged  for  four  hands  on  the  pianoforte  in 
the  JnteWgenz-Blatt  of  the  Leipsiger  Allgemeine  Musik- 
Zeitung,  for  March,  1803.  (For  further  information  see  the 
Chronoligi&cles  Verzeichniss  der  Werke  Beethoven's,  by 
Alexander  W.  Thayer — article  5,  page  43.) 


SONG  "  Feldeinsamkeit "  BRAHMS. 

Mr.  HUGO  HEINZ. 


Ich  ruhe  still  im  hohen  griinen  Gras, 

Und  sende  lange  meinen  Blick  nach  oben, 
Von  Grillen  rings  umschwirrt  ohn'  Unterlass, 

Von  Himmelsblaue  wundersam  umwoben, 
Die  schonen  weissen  Wolken  zieh'n  dahin, 

Durch's  tiefe  Blau,  wie  schone  stille  Traume, 
Mir  ist,  als  ob  ich  langst  gestorben  bin, 

Und  ziehe  selig  mit  durche  ew'ge  Raume. 

Translation. 

I  lie  among  the  tall  and  wavy  grass, 

And  long  my  wand'ring  glances  stray  above  me; 
In  busy  ceaseless  hum  small  creatures  pass 

Athwart  th'  enfolding  blue  that  has  enwove  me. 
And  many  a  fair  white  cloud  I  watch  o'erhead, 

As  tho'  sweet  dreams  across  the  blue  were  driven ; 
I  feel  the  while  as  tho'  I  long  were  dead, 

And  'mongst  the  blest  were  borne  along  to  heaven. 


PIECES  for  Pianoforte  alone.  F.  COUPERIN. 


ALLEMANDE. 
RONDEAU  (I.) 
RONDEAU  (II.) 
RONDEAU  (III.) 


Miss  FANNY  DAVIES. 


The    Biographic    Universelle    des  Musidens    of    Fetis  gives 
particulars  concerning   no  fewer  than  twelve   musical  artists 
bearing  the  name  of  Couperin,  and  being  members  of  the  same 
family.     The  line  began  with  Louis  (born  1630),  who  became 
Court  organist,  and  composed  Suites  for  the  clavecin.       Louis 
had  two  brothers,  the  elder  of  whom,  Francois  (1631),  was  a 
composer  for  the  organ  as  well  as  the  clavecin.       He  had  two 
children,     Louise    and    Nicolas.     Louise    (1674)    became   a 
Court  singer  and  was  famous  as  a  clavecinist.    Nicolas  (1680) 
held  the  post  of  chamber  musician  to  the  Count  of  Toulouse, 
and  was  organist  of  St.  Gervais.     He  was  the  father  of  Armand 
Louis  (1721),  Court  organist  and  a  distinguished  composer  of 
music  for  the  Church.      This  professor  had  three  children,  two 
of  whom   sustained  the   repute   of  the   family  : — Antoinette 
Victoire,  organist  of  St.  Gervais   at  sixteen,  harpist  and  singer, 
living  as  late  as  1810  ;  Pierre  Louis,  Court  organist  and  com- 
poser,  died  young;    Gervais   Frangois,   also   Court  organist, 


appears  to  have  been  unworthy  of  his  ancestry,  since  he  is 
described  as  a  "  mediocre  performer  and  a  composer  without 
merit."  He  was  living  in  1815.  Turning  back  to  the  younger 
brother  (Charles)  of  the  original  Louis,  we  find  him  succeeding 
to  the  post  of  organist  at  St.  Gervais,  which  distinction  seems 
to  have  run  in  the  family.  Charles  was  the  father  of  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Couperins — Francois,  called  "  Le  Grand," 
composer  of  the  pieces  now  to  be  performed. 

Couperin  le  Grand,  born  at  Paris  in  1668,  became  organist 
at  St.  Gervais,  organist  at  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  a  chamber 
musician  to  the  King.  He  composed  many  works  for  each  of 
the  instruments  professed  by  him,  and  died  in  1733,  leaving 
two  daughters,  who  also  won  musical  renown. 

In  Pikes  de  Clavecin,  compos'ees  par  Francois  Couperin. 
Revues  par  J.  Brahms  and  F.  Chrysander  (Augener),  the  last- 
named  of  these  distinguished  editors  says  : — 

<;  Francois  Couperin  is  the  first  great  composer  for  the 
clavecin  known  in  the  history  of  music.  The  eminent  masters 
who  preceded  him — Merulo,  Frescobaldi,  and  many  others — 
applied  their  art  quite  as  much  to  the  organ  as  the  harpsichord  ; 
whereas  Couperin,  though  he  played  both  instruments,  wrote 
for  the  latter  only.  He  stands,  therefore,  quite  at  the 
commencement  of  the  modern  age,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
clearing  the  way  for  a  new  art.  Among  his  younger  con- 
temporaries, and  in  part  his  pupils,  were  Scarlatti,  Handel  and 
Bach.  .  .  .  Departing  from  the  practice  of  most  of  the 
clavecin  composers  of  his  time,  Couperin  put  his  pieces 
together  into  larger  groups,  not  called  Suites  but  'Orders.' 
The  four  books  contain  altogether  twenty-seven  of  these 
Orders,  with  a  continuous  numeration." 

ALLEMANDE  (La  Tenebreuse).     C  minor,     g. 
The  Allemande  is  in  two  sections,  each  repeated.      A  few  bars 
from    the   beginning  of  each  section  are  quoted  below,  but 
without   the   ornament    signs,    for    which,    in    the    Brahms- 
Chrysander  edition,  new  stamps  had  to  be  cut. 

From  opening  of  first  section — 
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From  opening  of  second  section — 
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It  will  be  observed  that,  although  the  key  is  C  minor,  only  two 
flats  appear  in  the  " signature,"  This  was  common  in 
Couperin's  day  ;  the  third  flat  being  added  as  required  (see  bar 
3  in  first  quotation  above). 


RONDEAU,  (Le  Bavolet-flotant).       Ter.drement,  legerement 
et  U6.  A  major,  6-8. 

The  form  of  the  two  Rondos  to  follow  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  present  example,  which  opens  with  a  five  bar  theme 
followed  by  three  episodes  (Couplets),  after  each  of  which  the 
leading  subject  is  repeated.  All  being  of  extreme  simplicity, 
it  will  suffice  to  transcribe  the  recurring  theme — 


No.  3. 


RONDEAU.  (La  Bandoline).     Legerementt  sans  vitesse. 
A  minor,  6-8. 

There  are   three   episodes   in   this  example,   as   in   the    one 
preceeding.     The  principal  theme  stands  as  below — 


La  main  droite  coulee  ; 
et  la  gauche  marquee. 


I 
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RONDEAU.     (Les  Moissonneurs).     Gaye-ment.     B  flat.    2. 

This,  the  most  effective  and  interesting  of  the  Rondos,  has  the 
following  by  way  of  principal  subject — 

No,  5. 
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The  name  of  Couperin  now  appears  in  a   Popular  Concert 
programme  for  the  first  time. 


ST.      JAMES'S     HALL. 


SaturDa?    popular    Concerts. 

On  Saturday  Afternoon   next,  April   3rd,  1897  (First   Appearance 
'of  the  Joachim  Quartet),  the  instrumental  portion  of  the  Programn.e 
will  be  selected  from  the  works  of  BEETHOVEN,  and  will  include  the 
Quartet  in  B  flat,  Op.  18,  No.  6,    for  Strings ;  Quartet  in   F  minor, 
"Op*   95,  for  Strings  ;  and   Quartet  in   C  sharp  minor,  Op.  131,  for 
Strings,       Execucants  :     MM.    JOACHIM,     KRUSE,     WIRTH,     and 
"HAUSMANN.     Vocalist:    Madame    BLANCHE    MARCHESI.     Accom- 
panist :  Mr.    HENRY    BIRD.      To    commence  at  THREE  o'clock. 

Sofa  Stalls,  7/6 ;    Balcony,  3/-  ;     Admission,  I/-  ;     Programmes 
and  Tickets  at   CHAPPELL  &   Co.'s,  Ltd.,  50,  New  Bond  Street. 


CONCERTO  in  D  minor,  for  two  Violins,  with 

Pianoforte  Accompaniment.  J.  S.  BACH. 

Vivace— D  minor. 

Largo,  ma  non  tanto — F  major. 

Allegro  (finale) — D  minor. 

Lady  HALLE  and  Herr  JOACHIM. 


Even  the  industrious  Herr  Spitta — whose  biography  of 
ISach  is  a  marvel  of  research — has  failed  to  discover  when 
and  where  this  work  was  written.  Nor  can  similar  par- 
ticulars regaiding  the  two  other  Concertos  for  violin  and 
orchestra  be  ascertained.  The  painstaking  author  just 
named  is  of  opinion  that  they  belong  to  Bach's  Cothen 
period.  He  remarks  : — 

"  We  have  no  direct  evidence  that  the  originals  (he  has  been 
referring  to  some  adaptations)  are  of  the  Cothen  time,  but  we  conclude 
I  his  to  l>e  the  case  from  a  series  of  instrumental  concertos  to  which 
these,  with  their  far  simpler  construction,  form  the  natural  stepping 
stones  ;  it  is  also  probable  from  the  official  post  held  by  Bach  at 
Cothen." 


The  post  in  question  was  that  of  "  Capellmeister  and 
Director  of  the  Prince's  Chamber  Music."  Its  duties 
naturally  determined  the  nature  of  Bach's  chief  efforts  as 
a  composer  during  the  time  they  were  incumbent  upon 
him,  and  to  his  service  under  the  Prince  Leopold  of 
Anhalt  Cothen  we  owe  many  of  his  best  works  for  concerted 
instruments.  It  was  at  Cothen,  moreover,  that  the  famous 
Forty-eight  Preludes  and  Fugues  were  written. 

Referring  to  the  Concerto  produced  on  the  present 
occasion,  Spitta  observes  : — 

"  The  D  minor  Concerto  is  without  doubt  the  finest  of  the  sets  and 
is  held  in  due  esteem  by  the  musical  world  of  the  present  day.  Two 
solo  violins  are  here  employed  but  it  is  not  in  any  way  a  double  con- 
certo, for  the  two  violins  play  not  so  much  against  one  another  as 
both  together  against  the  whole  band.  Each  is  treated  with  the 
independence  that  is  a  matter  of  course  in  Bach's  style.  In  the 
middle  movement,  a  very  pearl  of  noble  and  expressive  melody,  the 
orchestra  is  used  only  as  an  accompaniment,  as  was  usual  in  the 
adagios  of  concertos." 

The  Concerto  is  now  presented  with  a  pianoforte 
adaptation  of  the  orchestral  part.  Subjoined  are  a  few 
citations  from  each  movement,  to  enable  the  hearer  to 
follow  more  at  ease  the  progress  of  the  work  : — 


Vivace  (Tutti — with  second  principal  violin). 


(Tutti — with  first  and  second  principal  violins.) 
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(Solo.) 
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The  entire  movement  is  built  upon  the  foregoing  material 
Its  wonderful  spirit  cannot  fail  to  make  itself  felt. 

Largo,  ma  non  tanto. 
Solo,  2nd  principal. 
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Bach  has  written  no  instrumental  movement  more 
fluent,  graceful,  replete  with  melody  and  well  harmonised, 
or  with  parts  more  ingeniously  interwoven,  than  this 
beautiful  Largo,  from  which  the  foregoing  quotation  will 
suffice. 

Allegro  (Tutti). 
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Solo. 


let  principal. 
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let  principal. 
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The  sustained  life  and  vigour  of  this  finale  have  hardly 
been  surpassed,  even  by  the  great  John  Sebastian  Bach  him- 
lelf,  the  composer  of  this  and  so  many  other  movement!  </ 
the  kmd. 
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a.  "  Wer  machte  dich  so  krank  "  i  0 
SONGS   l&  "AlteLaute"  {SCHUMANN, 

"  Fruhlingslied  "  RUBINSTEIN. 


Mr    HUGO  HEINZ. 


"WER    MACHTE   DICH    SO    KRANK? 

Dass  du  so  krank  geworden, 
Wer  hat  es  denn  gemacht  ? 

Kein  kiihler  Hauch  aus  Norden, 
Und  keine  Sternen  nacht. 


Kein  Schatten  unter  Baumen, 
Nicht  Gluth  des  Sonnen  strahls. 

Kein  Schlummern  und  kein  Traumen 
Im  Bliithen  belt  des  Thai's. 

Das  ich  trag'  Todes  wunden, 
%  Das  ist  der  Menschen  Thun ; 
Natur  lies  mich  gesunden, 
Sie  lassen  mich  nicht  ruh'n ! 


"  ALTE   LAUTE 

Horst  du  den  Vogel  singen  ? 

Siehst  du  den  Bliithenbaum  ? 
Herz,  kann  dich  das  nicht  bringen 
Aus  deinem  bangen  Traum  ? 

Was  hor'  ich  ?  ich  alte  Laute   - 
Wehmuth'ger  Jiinglingsbrust 

Der  Zeit,  als  ich  vertraute 
Der  Welt  und  ihrer  Lust. 

Die  Tage  sind  vergangen, 

Mich  heilt  kein  Kraut  der  Flur  ; 
Und  aus  dem  Traum,  dem  bangen, 

Weckt  mich  ein  Engel  nur. 
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Die  blauen  Friihlingsaugen 
Schau'n  aus  dem  Gras  hervor, 

Das  sind  die  lieben  Veilchen, 
Die  ich  zum  Strauss  erkor. 

Ich  pfliicke  sie  und  denke, 

Und  die  Gedanken  all, 
Die  mir  im  Herzen  seufzen, 

Singt  laut  die  Nachtigall. 

Ja,  was  ich  denke,  singt  sie 

Laut  schmetternd,  dass  es  schallt ; 
Mein  ziirtliches  Geheimniss, 

Weiss  schonder  ganze  Wald. 


Translation. 

The  sweet  blue  eyes  of  spring 
Gaze  from  the  grass  at  me, 

I  gathered  purple  violets 
To  bind  in  a  bunch  for  thee. 

And  as  I  plucked  I  told  them 
How  I  loved  so  well. 

The  faithless  purple  flowers 
They  told  the  nightingale. 

And  all  that  I  told  the  violets, 
Nightingale  sings  so  loud, 

My  tender  little  secret, 

Rings  through  all  the  wood. 


SONATA,  in  A  major,  Op.  30,  No.  i,  for 

Pianoforte  and  Violin.         BEETHOVEN. 

Allegro — A  major. 
Adagio — D  major. 
Allegretto  con  variazioni — A  major  and  minor. 


Miss  FANNY  DAVIES  and  Herr  JOACHIM. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  magnificent  presto, 
which  constitutes  the  finale  of  the  grand  Sonata  in  A  minor 
(Op.  47),  was  not  originally  intended  for  that  work,  hut  for 
the  one  in  A  major,  now  introduced.  Beethoven,  however, 
conceiving  it  too  florid  and  brilliant  for  the  character  of  the 
rest,  attached  it  to  the  sonata  which,  though  composed  ex- 
pressly for  the  young  and  talented  English  violinist,  Bridge- 
tower,  he  afterwards  dedicated  to  Kreutzer — whose  name  is 
rendered  immortal  by  the  inscription. 

The  Sonata  in  A  major  (Op.  30)  is  the  first  of  a  set  of 
three  inscribed  to  the  Russian  Emperor,  Alexander.  The 
"Grand  Aceuyk"  of  the  day  (as  the  Universal  Musical 
Gazette  of  Leipsic  has  been  christened)  does  not  even  mention 
the  second  of  the  set,  the  celebrated  Sonata  in  C  minor,  and 
is  satisfied  with  declaring  its  inability  to  understand  the  first, 
the  one  in  A — as  if  there  was  anything  in  the  slightest  degree 
approaching  obscurity  or  mystification  in  that  work,  which, 
from  end  to  end,  is  as  transparent  as  crystal.  The  Bother 
oracle,  the  Allgemeine  Music- Zeitung — which  used  to  treat 
Beethoven  as  Blackwood  and  The  Quarterly  used  to  treat 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  others — criticises  all  three 
of  the  sonatas  (Op.  30),  and  the  grandest  of  the  three  (in  G 
minor  J  with  the  least  consideration.  But,  happily,  while  the 
criticisms  are  defunct,  the  sonatas,  still  young  an- 1  full  of 
vigorous  life,  are  admired  and  praised  by  everyone  who  has  a 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and  is  capable  of  being  impressed  by  its 

*  No.  7  of  HALLO'S  edition  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas  for  Piano- 
forte and  Violin— published  by  CHAPPELL  and  Co.  5<V  New 
Street 
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subject   enters  in  G  major,    followed    by  an    imitative 
episode  suggested  by  it : — 


Piano,   sf  sf 


This  is  the  only   new  feature  of  importance  enough 
to  call  for  special  notice,  unless  it  be  the  lead  up  to  the 
recapitulation : — 
Violin. 


Piano 


i  j  r   | 

.^3.    • 


The  remainder  of  the  Alleyro  simply  reproduces  that 
which  is  now  familiar. 

SECOND  MOVEMENT. 
Adagio  (molto  espressivo},  D  major,  2-4. 

The  form  of  the  Adagio  is  that  of  a  single  theme, 
with  episodes.  It  calls,  therefore,  for  very  few 
analytical  remarks.  The  pubject,  entered  upon  at  once, 
stands  thus  : — 


f  "r-0- i-^—  **-4 •— i  •    '  *     T 


••7 


"  ' 


" 


The  first  tributary  appears,  in  the  relative  minor, 
after  a  full  close  in  the  tonic.  By  its  similarity  of 
character,  it  carries  on  the  argument  of  the  leading 
melody : — 

Violin. 


! 

1 ,- 


8i)a. 


A  transition  into  B  flat:  — 


. 


—  begins  a  bravura  passage  leading  to  the  entrance  of 
the  theme  in  D  minor  ;   and  another  episode  :  — 
Violin.  - 


Piano. 

—  completes  tha  thematic  material  of  this  very  clear  and 
simple  movement. 

LAST  MOVEMENT. 

Allegretto  con  Variazioni,  A  major,  Q. 
The  finale  consists  of  an  Air  and  six  Variations,  the 
theme  being  presented  in  two  sections  by  the  violin, 
the  pianoforte  echoing  each  in  iurn.  Taking  no 
note  of  the  pianoforte  repetition,  the  Air  stands  an 
below;  — 

Violin. 


4 


££ 


•3 


i*  r  '  r  f 


H 
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As    the    Variations     are    singularly    homogeneous,    it 
will  suffice  to  quote  a  few  bars  from  each  : — 
First  Variation  (A  major). 

^^E^E^E^EEE^^^Ea^gf 


Piano. 


r  rf-T'^^^^=^5bg 


&c. 


Second  Variation  (A  major) . 
Violin.  C 


Piano. 


I       i  kfT| 


i    -«•—••-  -*-     -    r 

P      -M"        II  — 

»          I  I  -•- 
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Third  Variation  (A  major). 

I 


Violin. 


r — 


Piano. 


^S^f '-l-i-  ^-T5*^!-!-^ T 
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Fourth  Variation  (A  major). 


Violin.      i        | 


*  t_J    •  j~sa        --          ]     "£ 

3— > — ^ — — — i-^        .ip-. — «4-  -p"^"i-i— ^ -i — ' — I — a *~  •  tar 
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Piano. 


=?=•  D^I     ^zzzgztB^^zzqiizzEjiir ~ 

tfP  I 

Fifth  Variation  (A  minor). 

Here  the  melody  is  in  the  pianoforte  bass :  — 
Violin. 


At  the  close  of  this  Variation,  playful  use  is  made 
of  the  rhythmic  fignre  in  the  cadence  of  the  Air ; — 


—          >        B*  L  3*1       ^  i  * — -  — 9— 

^ f--^«b&$^^-^-j^-_^ 

r-  4; — —=**- -*^4-W  f~~~^ld~~~ 


-1: 
I        I 
Piano. 


I  &* 


What  is  styled  the  "  sixth  variation  "  is  really  no 
variation  at  all,  but  a  merry  and  graceful  coda.  The 
first  few  bars  are  subjoined  : — 

tr 
b 

3^*^ 


cr 

/  ^o/6'e. 


fciS^1^--^}-1 


i»  J_       _  
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END    OF   THE    ONE   THOUSAND    FOUR    HUNDRED 
AND    FIFTH     CONCERT. 


J.  Mn.F.s  &  Co.,  142,  Wardour  Strest,  W 


part   3. 


QUARTET  in  D  major,  Op.  44,  No.  i,  for  two 

Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello.     MENDELSSOHN. 

Molto  allegro  vivace — D  major. 

Minuetto,  un  poco  allegretto — D  major  ;  with 

Trio — B  minor. 

Andante  espressivo  con  moto— B  minor. 
Presto  con  brio — D  major. 

MM.  JOACHIM,  R1ES,    GIPSON,  and 
PAUL  LUDWIG. 


The  second  volume  of  Mendelssohn's  letters  contains 
a  passage  (in  a  letter  to  Ferdinand  David  of  Leipsic) 
which  shows  that  when  he  had  completed  this  Quartet — 
the  first  (according  to  the  opus  number;  of  his  Op.  44 
— he  was  well  pleased  with  it.*  Herr  Julius  Rietz, 
one  of  the  four  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  task  of 
examining  Mendelssohn's  MSS.  and  preparing  them  for 
publication,  is  quite  in  the  dark  about  the  quartet 
in  D  major.  The  MS.  not  having  been  found,  Herr 


*  "I  have  just  finished  my  third  quartet  in  D  major,  and  like 
it  much.  May  it  please  you  as  well.  I  almost  think  it  will,  for  it 
is.  more  spirited,  and  seems  to  me  likely  to  be  more  grateful  to  the 
players  than  the  others."  (Lar  y  Wallace's  translation  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Letters  from  1838  to  1847.) 


•Rietz,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  it  could  not  by  any  possibility 
have  travelled  out  of  Germany,  does  not  include  it  in  the 
regular  catalogue,  with  dates  affixed  to  each  composition,  b^ 
refers  to  it  in  his  preface,  among  eleven  other  works*  which 
he  has  been  unable  to  arrange  chronologically.  Mendelssohn, 
however,  came  so  frequently  to  England  that  Herr  Rietz  might 
have  just  thought  it  likely  he  had  some  English  friends,  to  one 
of  the  most  intimate  of  whom  he  had  very  probably  confided 
the  original  MS.  of  the  quartet  under  notice.  As  it  happens, 
this  was  really  the  case.  The  MS.  of  the  Quartet  in  D  major 
— like  that  of  the  overture,  Die  Hebriden  (Isles  of  Fimial), 
.according  to  the  version  invariably  used  in  public  (Herr 
Moscheles  had  the  other,  which  is  essentially  different) — was 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett.  Herr  Rietz 
positively  gives  the  Quartet  in  D  major,  together  with  five 
other  pieces,  to  "the  last  period,  subsequent  to  1840,"  although 
No.  2  (in  E  minor)  belongs  to  1837,  and  No.  3  (E  flat  major) 
to  1838.f 

The  opening  movement  of  the  Quartet  in  D  major  is  an 
allegro,  of  which  the  subjoined  vigorous  melody,  allotted  to  the 
>first  violin,  is  the  leading  subject : — 

molto  allegro  vivace. 


*  The  Pianoforte  Sonata  in  E  major,  the  well-known  Sym- 
phony in  C  minor,  and  the  Second  Pianoforte  Trio  (C  minor),  are 
•among  these.  Herr  Kietz's  doubts  about  the  quartet  are  the  more 
extraordinary,  insomuch  as  that  he  (under  Mendelssohn's  super- 
vision) arranged  all  three  of  the  quartets,  Op.  44,  as  duets  for  the 
pianoforte,  and  that  these  arrangements  are  published. 

f  Moreover,  the  letter  addressed  to  Ferdinand  David,  in  which 
Mendelssohn  says  (Lady  Wallace's  translation,  page  154)  :  "I  have 
just  finisl.ed  my  third  quartet  in  D  major,"  &c.,  is  dated  "Berlin, 
July  30,  1838."  Surely  Herr  Kietz  must  have  read  the  volume  of 
Letters  to  which  he  affixed  his  "  Catalogue." 
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^.        ere*.  .*.  +.          f ^ 

Ft 


This  theme  has  a  tributary,  which  follows  it  immediately, 
in  the  same  key,  but  of  quite  an  opposite  charater  : — 

1st  Violin. 


.«-..:-:•     .^ 

«_ j ^Tr±:tif ifLtS  -fi_i^_  -^ — 

__.  •• 


After  a  repetition  of  the  leading  theme,  the  tributary  it 
'made  the  subject  of  an  episode  in  the  dominant  key  (A)  :— 


.And  when  this  is  brought  to  a  full  close,  the  second  theme 
appears,  in  F  sharp  minor  : — 


: 


Instead  of  coming  to  a  close  in  P  sharp  minor,  the  cadence 
»  interrupted  thus  : — 


^.jjii^a 


nJA  H^-**  I  Af^^'2  I 

-ffijr-ug^-gp rd —         Tft^g          Tflj       '       T 
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This  commences  the  peroration  to  the  first  part,  which 
comprises  a  fresh  theme,  at  rigorous  as  that  which  open* 


the  movement : — 


^^=±:&z=i5sz: 

>-grV^     , 

•^0.    -~Q  ^.         fit.  *         ft«.-JL 


The  repetition  of  the  first  part  is  led  up  to  by  a  spirited 
passage  in  the  form  of  a  strict  canon  on  the  octave  : — • 


In  octaves  with  Viola. 


1st  Violin. 


1st  Theme. 


Out  of  these  materials  the  motto  allegro  vivace  is  entirely 
constructed.  The  ingenious  manner  in  which  they  are  de- 
Teloped  in  the  course  of  the  second  part  ot  the  movement  will 
not  escape  observation. 

The  theme  of  the  minuetto  ia  a  charming  example  of  the 
pastoral  style : — 

vnpoco  allegretto.^ 

,__j!irilr5^_T_0-±r; 


--  1 


I 


— 

I  I 

I 


^-'-^^      *T  -^ 


A  reference  to  the  minuetto  of  Beethoven's  quartet  in  the 
iame  key  (Op.  18)  will  show  that  Mendelssohn,  while  writing 
the  foregoing,  was  in  some  degree  influenced  by  that  graceful 
inspiration.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  trio,  which  is  pure 
Mendelssohn  throughout : — 

-  -   ^ 


W  legato.          } 


aempref^ ores. 


^^i- — •  "^^  •  ^"^r —  ' 
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"^1  espressivo.  "p    ' 
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I 

The  andante  espressivo  con  moto  \%  one  of  those  move- 
ments which   bear   the    impress    of  Mendelssohn's   strongly 
marked  individuality  from  first  to  last : — 
andante  espressivo  con  moto. 


"""sa  ^^j     &* 


•  „ :jr •  gj-i.  _^ 
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.,fle  second  subject,  in  the  relative  major  (D),  beginning 
wtt  &pedak  of  the  six-  fourth,  while  the  semiquaver  motion  of 
inner  parts  is  sustained,  contrasts  happily  with  the  fore- 
going:— 

cantabile. 


i 


dim. 


H--  JTT-S — a*-—  -T— — 


S^r^Sq-e-    -i^— ^ 

r^J^^is:i%Ste: 


^  &C. 

Towards  the  end,  after  a  cadenza  solut,  for  the  first  riolin. 


«n  interesting  episode  occurs,  from  which  a  brief  quotation 
may  suffice : — 


Then,  with  a  last  look  back  at  the  opening  theme,  thb 
yery  original  movement  quietly  terminates : — 


tgzzibg-fcriiiig— g=?=P 

The  final  presto  is   quite  as  animated   as   the  opening 
•allegro,  and  written  in  a  still  more  elaborate  style.      The 
following  is  its  spirited  first  subject  :— 
presto  con  brio. 


10 


— T-*- 
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hich  is  thus  continued  in  a  more  melodious  strain  :- 


SONGS  "  Brautlieder,"  Nos.  4  and  5      CORNELIUS 

Mrs.  HUTCHINSON. 


"  ERWACHEN  " 

Die  Nacht  vergeht  nach  siisser  Ruh, 
Hor'  mein  Gebet,  Allmacht'ger,  du  ! 
Der  du  dein  Bild,  den  Menschen,  schufst, 
Die  Gattin  mild  aus  Herz  ihm  rufst. 
O,  lass  den  Trieb  der  Liebe  mein 
Der  ew'gen  Lieb'  ein  Ab-bild  sein, 
Dass  jeder  Tag,  mit  ihm  vereiht, 
Mir  sche'inen  mag  wie  dieser  scheint. 
Bis  Liebe  geht  dem  Himmel  zu 
Hor'  mein  Gebet,  Allmacht'ger  du  ! 


"  AUS    DEN    KOHEN    LIED." 

Mein  Freund  ist  mein,  und  ich  bin  sein  ! 
Den  meine  Seele  liebt,  ich  fand  ihn  nun. 
Es  darf  mein  Haupt  auf  seiner  Linken  ruhn, 
Und  seine  Rechte  hegt  mich  kosend  ein. 

Mein  Freund  ist  mein,  und  ich  bin  sein ! 
Ich  zwangs  ein  Herz,  dass  er  mich  lieben  muss, 
Er  kiisse  mich  mit  seines  Mundes  Kuss, 
Denn  seine  Lieb'  ist  lieblicher,  als  Wein, 

Mein  Freund  ist  mein,  und  fch  bin  sein  ! 
Stark  ist  der  Lieb',  ist  machtig  wie  der  Tod, 
Ein  Gottes  strahl,  dem  kein  Erloschen  droht. 
Dem  Gottes1  strahl  will  unser  Herz  sich  weihn! 
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SONATA  in  F  sharp  major,  Op.  7»,  for  ? 
alone. 

Adagio  cantabile :  leading  to 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo— F  sharp  major. 

Allegro  assai— F  sharp  minor. 

Miss   MURIEL   ELLIOT. 


The  sonata  in  F  sharp  major,  Op.  78 — dedicated  to  the 
'Countess  of  Brunswickf — though  almost  as  little  known  to 
the  musical  public  generally  as  the  sonata  in  F  major,  Op.  54, 
is  a  work  of  equal  originality  and  even  greater  beauty.  The 
difficult  key  in  which  it  is  set  acts,  perhaps,  in  some  measure 
as  a  barrier  to  that  universal  popularity  which  its  graceful  and 
tuneful  character  would  otherwise  insure  for  it.  Every  one 
of  its  themes  is  a  melody — and,  moreover,  a  new  melody. 
Like  the  sonata,  Op  64,  it  consists  of  two  movements  only, 
both  in  the  major  key.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a 
prelude,  as  expressive  as  it  is  brief,  to  which  no  subsequent 
allusion  is  made  : — 


\  -^.  -^-  -^-  -*l- 

2233 

This  prelude  might  almost  pass  for  a  question,  and  the 
leading  subject  of  the  allegro  non  troppo : — 

I 


I  -  --^-£&-^-^---V 


*  No.  24  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas  edited  by  Mr.  CHAELM  HAU* 
—published  by  CHAPPELL  &  Co.,  50,  New  Bond  Street. 

t  Wife  of  the  nobleman  to  whom  the  Sonata  Appcunonata  if 
inscribed. 


— for   its  answer.     The  continuation  is  almost  as  melo- 
dious as  the  theme  itself: 


— ,- ,-- *- 


leggiero. 


*-  *  -0-      -0-      -0-  -0-  -•  -9- 


The  last  bar  of  the  foregoing  is  also  the  commencement  of 
an  episode,  the  character  of  which  may  be  indicated  by  a 
fragment: — 


&c. 


=£»H—        —  n^  S  ^zapEJBsEsac 

^t/  ».'  -  «Pr.,  >• 


The  progression  through  which  we  arrive  at  the  second 
subject  will  scarcely  pass  unnoticed : — 


;-_»— I _.. 


"f  T-4J3u'f'—     £—    T_ _ ?_ 


The  second  subject  in  C  sharp  major  (the  dominant)  is 
hi  tuneful  sympathy  with  its  principal  t — 


The  continuation  of  this :— 

Jrf^-J-  '       e 


—  completes  the  first  part,  and  by  an  easy  progression, 
goes  back  again  to  F  sharp  major,  for  the  "  repeat."  The 
second  part  of  the  movement  is  extremely  short.  After  a 
bold  transition  to  A  major,  with  the  leading  theme  fot 
basis  — 


S  »gff~p —    — :T-J~ w^1— «-ie«> H*-1 — I 

crw.  ,.    I 


—a  fragment  of  the  melody  appears  in  G  sharp  minor : — 


I  f; 


—generating  an  episode :— 


—  the    development    of  which 
resumption  of  the  first  part  :— 


leads  eventually  to  the 


The  two  bars,  fortissimo  and  diminuendo,  here  take  the 
place  of  the  four  bars  of  adagio  cantabile  with  which  the 
movement  begins,  and  to  which,  somewhat  capriciously,  the 
sotnposer  never  refers.  The  theme  and  its  continuation  are 
now  resumed  in  P  sharp  major,  but  modified  and  considerably- 
extended.  Among  the  new  points  are  a  transition  from  the 
primary  key  to  that  of  G  sharp  minor,  followed  by  a  still 
bolder  one  to  E  major,  which  anticipates  further  develop- 
ment :— 


ff 


&c. 


cv,, «_•_  I 


Then  (through  the  progression  already  mentioned)  we  are 
once  more  introduced  to  the  second  subject,  in  F  sharp  : — 


The  continuation  goes  on  in  the  same  key,  but  is  further 
developed  through  transitory  modulations,  upon  the  basis,  it 
will  be  observed,  of  the  leading  theme  : — 


ffltt»feijS3=£is!|=p^p 

" 

This  is  speedily  abandoned,  however,  for  a  resumption  of 
F  sharp,  and  a  repetition  of  the  entire  second  j.-ait.  On  the 
repetition  this  new  matter  stands  in  place  of  'coda,  and  brings 
the  movement  thus  fluently  to  an  end  : — 
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The  second   movement  (allegro  assai)  is  a  worthy  com- 
panion.    Here  is  its  cheerful  theme  : — 
allegro  assai. 


\ 


X  I-     ^J- 
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— thus  as  cheerfully  continued  : — 


The  working  out  of  this  leads  to  the  second  subject  (in  tht 
dominant — C  sharp)  :  — 


— a  brief  development  of  which,  all  after  the  same  pattern, 
brings  in  the  re-appearance  of  the  leading  theme — rondo- 
fashion.  When  this  and  its  continuation  have  been  repeated, 
we  come  to  an  inversion  of  the  second  subject,  in  the  dominant 
of  the  key  of  D  sharp  :  — 


,-*-T-ei  - 

^V-*  — 
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rhich  tumbles,  as  it  were,  upon  a  new  theme,  halt  in  the 
major,  and  hilf  in  the  minor  of  that  unusual  member  of  the 
"  tone- families  :" — 


This  being  worked  out  at  considerable  length,  breaks 
off  suddenly,  as  subjoined  : — 


The  second  subject  now  re-appears  in  a  fresh  key,  this 
time  scrambling  up  the  ladder  (scala)  instead  of  tumbling 

down  — 

*fe  ^  3=^=si:r jSiiziSyis 
-^  ^p^^*^^^= 

The  leading  theme  also  comes  back  in  a  new  key  : — 


-»-  .   -^ 


-«-  #5-     HF-'A-J 

?&(&-$—.£  ~~'g" 

.-.*    fflLu       L  LJ 


l>l^EES=|SESZ^dS^^ 


-»  N         K.  P 

' '  pj»f4"it  -i  d T~J          nv — T T — 

i      -m-'  "*  nf"  tfi ' 


( 


• — its  continuation  (quoted  before)  proceeding  until  it  breaks 
off  on  the  dominant  of  F  sharp,  when  the  second  subject  is 
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again  revealed,  in  F  sharp  minor,  pui suing  its  downward 
course  : — 


The  new  idea,  which  formerly  alternated  between  D  sharp 
Major  and  minor,  now  alternates  between  the  major  and 
minor  of  P  sharp  : — 


i 

Another  transition,  to  the  dominant  of  G,  prepares  the 
way  for  a  lengthened  elaboration  of  the  second  subject,  wh'cli 
here  runs  "up"  and  "down"  at  caprice,  ultimately  leading 
to  the  final  re-appearance  of  the  leading  theme,  in  the  original 
key:  — 

'-"kr^hsis-Jil^iitt!; 


A  part  of  the  theme  is  now— in  what  may  be  termed  the 
codu.  —  submitted  to  a  fresh  development  :  — 
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And  thus  abruptly  (like  its  first  movement)  does  this 
sparkling  and  fanciful  sonata  comes  to  an  end  : — 


Second  time  an  octave  higher.  _^.  ,f  _£  ^ 


— vanishing  like  Puck,  or  Ariel  (either  of  which  names  might 
well  belong  to  it). 

The  sonata  in  F  sharp  major  was  composed  in  October, 

1809,  and  published   l.y  Breitkopf  and  H artel  in  November, 

1810.  The  Wiener- Auxyabe  of  that  date  gives  the  following 
title  : — "  Sonate  p<>ur   le   Pianoforte  compoxec,  et  dediee  & 
Madame  la  Comiesne  T'/erese  de  Brunswick,  par  L.  v.  Beet- 
hoven.     (Eucre  7^       A  Vienne,  chez  Art  aria  et  Compay." 
It  was  advertised  by  Johann  Traeg  in  the  Wiener- Zeituny  of 
December  2(5th,  1810.     "Ob  e»  nicht  diese  Senate," — asks 
Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer  (Chron.  Verz.  — ,  page  80) — "  statt  de? 
Op    57   tear,   welche,  wie   Schindler  berichtet,   der   Meister 
wahrend  einer  kurzen  Rast  bei  seinem  Freunde  Brunswick 
in  einem  Zuge  niederschrieb  ?  "     It  is  much  more  likely  to 
have  been  this  than   the  Op.  57  (Sonata  Appasionata],  as 
will  be  readily  owned  on  comparing  the  two  works,     fit-sides, 
on  this  question,  Ferdinand  Ries,  Beethoven's  pupil,  must  be 
a  better  authority  thai}   Schindler,  who  did  not  know  the 
master  until  long  after  both  sonatas  had  been  composed. 

Between  the  Sonata  Appassionata  and  the  Sonata  in  P 
sharp  minor  (Op.  57  and  Op  78)  Beethoven  had  produced 
many  of  his  greatest  works.  Among  others  the  Triple  concerto 
in  C,  the  opera  of  Leonore  (the  first  version  of  Fidelio),  the 
three  Rasoumowsky  quartets,  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  symphonies, 
the  4th  and  5th  pianoforte  concertos,  the  violin  concerto,  the 
overture  to  Goriolan,  the  32  variations  on  an  original  theme, 
the  first  mass,  the  pianoforte  trios  in  D  and  E  flat,  the  Choral 
Fantasia,  the  sonata  called  Les  Adieux,  &c.  (although  that  is 
numbered  Op.  81),  the  10th  quartet  (E  flat),  the  violoncello 
sonata  in  A,  the  fantasia  in  G  minor,  &c. ;  BO  that  this  waa 
the  most  richly  productive  period  of  his  career 


lEntr'  Hcte. 


THE   PROGRAMME— ADDITIONAL   NOTES. 


MENDELSSOHN'S  QUARTET  IN  D  MAJOR. 

The  analysis  of  this  work  in  the  present  book  is 
preceded  by  some  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Mendelssohn 
to  Ferdinand  David.  It  may  now  be  well  to  give  the 
sequel,  in  which  the  writer  throws  much  light  upon  his 
own  artistic  character.  Wagner  often  refers  to  an  "  un- 
conscious necessity,"  by  way  of  accounting  for  his  actions. 
Mendelssohn  places  before  us  a  conscious  necessity — 
which,  perhaps,  is  the  better  of  the  two,  when  he  says  : — 

"  I  feel  that,  in  every  fresh  piece,  I  succeed  better  in 
learning  to  write  exactly  what  is  in  my  heart,  and,  after  all, 
that  is  the  only  right  rule  I  know.  If  I  am  not  adapted 
for  popularity,  I  will  not  try  to  acquire  it,  nor  seek  after  it, 
and,  if  you  think  this  is  wrong,  then  I  ought  rather  to  say 
I  cannot  seek  after  it,  for  really  I  cannot,  and  have  no  wish 
to  be  able  to  do  so.  What  proceeds  from  within  makes 
me  glad  in  its  outward  workings  also,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  very  gratifying  to  me  were  I  able  to  fulfil  the 
wish  you  and  my  friends  express,  but  I  can  do  nothing 
towards  it  or  about  it.  So  much  in  my  path  has  fallen  to 
my  share  without  my  having  even  once  thought  of  it,  and 
without  any  effort  on  my  part,  that  perhaps  it  may  be  the 
case  with  this  also ;  if  not,  I  shall  not  grumble  on  the 
subject,  but  console  myself  by  knowing  that  I  did  what 
I  could,  according  to  my  best  powers  and  my  best 
judgment." 

He  who  studies  the  foregoing  words  will  learn  much 
not  only  about  Mendelssohn  but,  also,  concerning  the 
true  philosophy  of  an  artist's  life. 
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BRAUTLIEDER. — CORNELIUS. 

Peter  Cornelius,  nephew  of  the  painter 'to  whom 
Mendelssohn  paid  the  homage  of  a  March  (Op.  108)  was 
born  at  Maintz  in  1820,,  and  studied  music  in  Berlin 
under  Dehn.  He  was  an  ardent  champion  of  Richard 
Wagner,  whose  battles  he  helped  to  fight  in  various  jour- 
nals, while  pursuing  his  legitimate  career  as  a  composer. 
Cornelius  wrote  two  operas  which  attracted  some  atten- 
tion. One,  "  The  Barber  of  Bagdad,"  was  produced  at 
Weimar  in  1858.  The  other  "  Le  Cid,"  was  also  brought 
out  at  the  grand-ducal  capital  in  1865.  Cornelius  died 
in  1874. 


BEETHOVEN'S  SONATA  IN  F  SHARP  MAJOR. 

Von.Lenz,  usually  the  panegyrist  of  Beethoven,  says 
hard  things  of  this  work  : — 

"The  hand  of  Beethoven  wrote  this  work,  but  his 
genius  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  introduction 
(adagio)  is  fine,  very  fine;  the  rest,  save  the  entry  of  the 
allegro,  has  no  particular  interest.  The  meagre  passages 
certainly  have  none ;  it  is  just  as  though  one  laid  them 

out  to  cure  a  pupil  with  a  horror  of  sharps 

The  second  movement,  which  is  the  finale,  is  diffuse, 
jerky,  ineffective  on  the  piano,  without  right  to  pass  to  the 
quartet  or  the  orchestra.  It  is  not  brightened  by  the 
vivifying  light  which  usually  makes  Beethoven's  creations 
resplendent." 

Von  Lenz  was  one  of  the  critics  who  should  confine 
themselves  to  eulogy. 


part   33. 


DIVERTIMENTO  in  E  flat  major,  for  Violin, 

Viola,  and  Violoncello.  MOZART. 

Allegro— E  flat  major. 

Adagio — A  flat  major. 

Minuetto  (No.  i),  with  Trio,  Allegretto— E  flat  major. 

Andante — B  flat  major  and  minor. 

Minuetto  (No.  *)— E  flat  major ;  with  Trio  No.  i  -A  flat 

major,  and  Trio  No.  2— B  flat  major. 
Finak — E  flat  major. 

MM.  JOACHIM,  GIBSON,  and  PAUL  LUDWIG. 


This  trio  (or  "  Divertimento  " — as  it  is  called)  was 
composed  at  Vienna,  in  September  1788,  three  years 
before  the  death  of  Mozart — the  year  of  the  three  great 
symphonies  in  E  flat,  G  minor,  and  C  major  (fupiter). 

Otto  Jahn  has  some  interesting  remarks  upon  this 
Trio  in  his  great  biography  of  Mozart : — 

"Mozart  composed  in  Vienna  (Sept.  27,  1788),  for 
for  some  unspecified  occasion,  a  trio  for  riolin,  viola, 
and  violoncello,  in  1.  'flat  major,  which  consists  of  six 
movements,  after  the  manner  of  a  divertimento  : — Allegro, 
Adagio,  Minuet,  Andante  with  variations,  Minuet,  Rondo. 
The  omission  of  the  one  instrument  (second  violin) 
increases  the  difficulty  of  composing  a  piece  full  in  sound 
and  characteristic  in  movement  more  than  could  have 
been  imagined ;  the  invention  and  skill  of  the  composer 
are  taxed  to  the  utmost.  It  is  evident  that  this  only  gave 
the  work  an  additional  charm  to  Mozart.  Each  of  the  six 
movements  is  broadly  designed  and  carried  out  with  equal 
care  and  devotion,  making  this  trio  unquestionably  one  of 
Mozart's  finest  works,  No  one  performer  is  preferred 
before  the  other,  but  each,  if  he  does  his  duty,  may 
distinguish  himself  in  his  own  province.  With  wonderful 
discrimination,  too,  every  technical  device  is  employed 
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which  can  give  an  impulse  to  any  happy  original  idea. 
How  beautifully,  for  instance,  is  the  simple  violoncello 
passage  which  ushers  in  the  adagio  : — 


— transferred  into  the  emphatic  one  for  the  violin  : — 


— joined   in   due   time,   with   climacteric   effect,   by   the 
viola  and   violoncello.      The   violin-jumps   in   the   same 


r  i 


— are  effective  only  in  their  proper  position,  and  all 
the  resources  at  command  are  made  subservient  to  the 
art  which  is  to  produce  the  living  work,  The 
variations  demand  special  attention.  The  theme  is 
suggestive  of  a  national  melody,  and  its  effect  is 
heightened  by  the  different  treatment  of  each  part 
when  repeated,  which  also  gives  fulness  and  variety 
to  the  variations.  Each  of  these  is  artistically  worked 
out  in  detail,  and  of  distinctly  individual  character ; 
the  last  is  especially  remarkable,  in  which  the  viola, 
to  a  very  lively  figure,  carries  out  the  theme  in  its 
simplest  enunciation  as  a  true  cantus  fermus.  The 
whole  impression  is  one  of  freshness  and  beauty  of 
conception,  elevated  and  enlivened  by  the  difficulties 
which  offered  themselves.  Nothing  more  pleasing  can 
be  imagined  than  the  first  trio  of  the  second  minuet ;  its 
tender  purity  charms  us  like  that  of  a  flower  gleaming 
through  the  grass." 
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Allegro  (first  theme). 


yotto  voce. 


&C. 


(Second  theme.) 


&c. 


Adagio. 


Minuetto  (No.   i). 


&C. 


Trio. 


&c. 


Andante. 


r~i^_   j^p.  ^  x  &°- 


pp 


(Minor). 


^ 


EZEZEZ* 


(Variation,  violin  obbligato). 

/.-s  «P  ^"    • 

d^a— a&T=ifi=rfezf*-*iivq— 

;^i 


•~N    . 


Minuetto  (No.  2). 
7>w  No.  i). 


sfp          sfp 


Viola, 


-4-^-i-f-- 


THtf  (No.  2). 
'•-,-.  tr 


Finale  (first  theme). 


(Second  theme). 


&c. 


$L~  =E=zdE^T" ^5 
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SONG  "Pur  Dicesti"  LOTTI. 


Mrs.  HUTCHINSON. 


Pur  dicesti,  o  bocca  bella, 
Quel  soave  e  caro  "  si." 
Che  fa  tutto  il  mio  piacer  ! 
Per  onor  di  sua  facella, 
Con  un  bacio  Amor  t'apri, 
Dolce  fonte  del  goder. 


ST.      JAMES'S     HALL. 


Satur&a?    popular   Concerts. 

On  Saturday  Afternoon  next,  April  3rd,  1897  (First  Appearance 
of  the  Joachim  Quartet),  the  instrumental  portion  of  the  Programme 
will  be  selected  from  the  works  of  BEETHOVEN,  and  will  include  the 
Quartet  in  B  flat,  Op.  18,  No.  6,  for  Strings ;  Quartet  in  F  minor, 
Op.  95,  for  Strings  ;  and  Quartet  in  C  sharp  minor,  Op.  131,  for 
Strings.  Executants  :  MM.  JOACHIM,  KRUSE,  WIRTH,  and 
HAUSMANN.  Vocalist:  Madame  BLANCHE  MARCHESI.  Accom- 
panist :  Mr.  HENRY  BIRD.  To  commence  at  THREE  o'clock. 

Sofa  Stalls,  7/6 ;  Balcony,  3/-  ;  Admission,  I/-  ;  Programmes 
and  Tickets  at  CHAPPELL  &  Co.'s,  Ltd.,  50,  New  Bond  Street. 


HUNGARIAN  DANCES,  Nos.  17,  15,  9  and  10, 
for  Violin,  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment. 

BRAHMS— JOACHIM 

Herr  JOACHIM  and  Mr.  HENRY  BIRD, 


A  short  extract  from  each  number  will  suffice  to  carry  the 
attentive  listener  through  the  progress  of  these  pieces  : — 


No.   17 — (theme — F  sharp  minor) — Violin  part  only. 

Andante. 


j/i — - — ^==ru=l — rl — nrirr  T-T^i 


(First  subsidiary — F  sharp  minor). 
j.  JL   vivace.  -_£.  :fi:  ~J£~  •  .*_    _^_  _ 


:S33r 


(Second  subsidiary — F  sharp  major.) 
meno  presto. 


molto  dolce. 


&C. 


(No.   15 — (theme — A  major.) 
Allegretto  grazioso. 


=    ™=^=' 


(First  subsidiary— A  major — Violin  part  only.) 
Violin. 


anin>ato. 
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-  &c. 


(Second  subsidiary — A  minor.) 


After  a  repetition  of  the  leading  theme  in  a  considerably 
modified  form,  we  have  a  recurrence  to  the  first  subsidiary  :  — 


(Violin  part  only.) 


*    piu  presto. 


x 

Jir      Jf  \  I        -!—  ~m-      -*"      -*-  m^^m 


f 

—  out  of  which  springs  the 


&C. 


(No.  9  (first  theme). 


Allegro  non  troppo. 


;^^^^^^g    H 

f 
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(Episode). 


sj 


(No.  10  (theme). 


^        presto. 

y  o  «       ^~^^\ 


(Episode.) 


&c. 


These  are  from  a  set  of  "  Hungarian  Dances  "  com- 
posed by  Herr  Johannes  Brahms  for  two  performers  on 
the  pianoforte,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  author, 
arranged  by  Herr  Joachim  for  pianoforte  and  violin. 


END    OF    THE   ONE   THOUSAND    FOUR    HUNDRED 
AND    SIXTH     CONCERT. 


J.  MILES  &  Co.,  142,  Wardcv-r  Sireet,  W 


QUARTET  in  B  flat,  Op.  18,  No.  6,  for  two 

Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello.  BEETHOVEN. 

Allegro  con  brio — B  flat  major. 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo  — E  flat  major. 

Scherzo,  Allegro — B  flat  major ;  with  Trio — B  flat  major. 

Adagio  (La  Malinconia),  leading  to 

Allegretto  quasi  Allegro,  and  Prestissimo — B  flat  major. 

MM.   JOACHIM, 
KRUSE,   WIRTH,   and   HAUSMANN. 

This  is  the  sixth  and  last  of  the  first  set  of  quartets 
for  stringed  instruments  composed  by  Beethoven,  and 
dedicated  to  Prince  Lobkowitz,  Duke  of  Raudnitz. 

What  most  strikingly  reminds  us  of  the  genuine 
Beethoven  in  the  quartet  in  B  flat  (although  the  entire 
work — in  spite  of  its  comparative  simplicity,  its  almost 
Haydnesque  minuet  and  trio,  and  other  ingenious 
features — reveals  the  independent  spirit  of  the  master), 
Is,  perhaps,  the  Allegretto  quasi  Allegro  at  the  end,  with 
the  short  Adagio  of  forty-four  bars  that  ushers  it  in. 
The  peculiar  character  of  the  Adagio ;  the  fitful  ap- 
parition of  fragments  of  it,  interrupting  or  rather  sus- 
pending the  joyous  course  of  the  quick  movement ; 
and  one  or  two  other  traits,  belong  essentially  to 
the  Bee~hovenian  fancy,  and  unmistakably  declare 
Beethoven's  hand.  The  coda  too -in  which  the  open- 
ing bars  of  the  theme  of  the  Allegretto,  given  out  in  two 
sections,  with  a  pause  after  each,  ultimately  lead  to  a 
prestissimo,  terminating  the  movement — comes  mani- 
festly from  the  same  source,  and  will  probably  suggest, 
to  some  hearers,  a  foreshadowing,  or  prophecy,  of  a 
very  similar  point  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  grand 
orchestral  symphony,  which  is  also  in  the  key  of  B  flat. 

Allegro  con  brio  (first  theme). 
No.  i. 


HP 


J  J  J  J 


7f7 


J     J     J 


J    J 


p^3^ — r 


I 


- »~ *~~~»~I~ * — '"jt'FjT*^  *  ^ 

i  rif  f  r  I    !  M  |    I  i 


>! 


*  * 


j  j  j   j    j 


rr- 


J--J-J-J 


-!*-     -F- 


The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  foregoing 
textract  is  the  imitation  carried  on  by  violin  and  Ji!-ello. 
This  device  characterises,  the  entire  movement,  and  is 
with  no  small  measure  of  humour  as  well  as 


skill.     After  the  first  full  close  in  F,  for  example,  the 
violin  takes  a,  grupetto  out  of  the  theme : — 

No.  2. 

-fc-fr 


— for  imitation  ;  then  both  the  violins  treat  the  com- 
plete phrase  in  the  same  manner.  So  far  the  instru- 
ments are  of  one  mind,  and  follow  their  leader  placably, 
bnt  when  a  tributary  phrase  is  put  forward,  the  second 
violin  and  viola  become  mutinous.  They  insist  on 
running  down  where  their  exemplar  runs  up : — 


However,  all  agree  to  go  on  to  the  second  subject,  in 
which,  as  there  is  no  imitation,  there  is  no  chance  of 
quarrelling  :— 

NO.    4.  •  -•  / 

V 


i7~"      -*/  -5-w- ^^S- '-*C     &-      -9-':^'    ,-+-•-»-  ••-+- 


-) I 


-al— 


---tnfc 
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*         \f 

?tgp  :     '  *s|  i  T^P^f-te 

^t^n  , 


With  tlie  peroration  of  the  first  part,  imitation  resumes, 
and  now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  recalcitrant  second 
violin  and  viola  are  better  behaved.  They  follow  Hho 
leader  dutifully  : — 


No.  5. 


J^J 


f^rT 


r  r 


JL 


-»—  0- 


In  the  second,  or  "  working-out "  part  of  the  move- 
ment, Beetlaoven  gives  a  free  rein  to  the  device  so  con- 
spicuous above.  First  the  opening  phrase  (No.  1),  and 
its  grupetto  (No.  2),  are  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  But, 
in  full  career,  the  instruments  suddenly  stop  and  there 
is  a  bar  and  three-quarters  of  silence.  The  time  has 
come  for  re-introducing  the  disputed  scale  passage 
(No.  3).  Who  will  "  bell  the  cat  ?  "  in  other  words, 
lead  off  ?  At  last  the  'cello  takes  heart  of  grace,  and  is 
rewarded  by  hearing  the  viola  give  a  faithful  echo,  while 
the  two  violins  follow  in  complete  accord  :-. — 
No.  6. 


The  instruments  are  a  happy  family  again,  and  to  show 
their  common  good  feeling,  the  violin  and  'cello  actually 
join  the  second  violin  and  viola  in  a  run  down  the 
scale  :  — 


No.  7. 


— and  so  the  subject  passes  out  of  the  fantasia,  making 
^ay  for  one  which  has  no  connection  with  either  of  the 
cain  themes.     We  see  this  new  theme  grow  out  of  a 
passage  based  upon  the  principal  subject : — 
No.  8. 
-£-2= 


r 1 1   [  r l  r 


I          I 


Some  indulgence  in  the  form  of  imitation  here  shown 
is  followed  by  a  characteristic  lead-up   to  the  point 
where  recapitulation  begins : — 
No.  9. 


decres. 


Cwj.!?    - 


/TN 


The  further  course  of  the  movement  needs  no  elucida- 
tion. 


Adagio  ma,  non  troppo,  E  flat,  2-4. 
The  slow  movement  (in  aria  form)  begins  with  th« 
following  principal  theme  : — 

No- 1°- 


Continuing  to  a  full  tonic  close,  the  melody  presents 
second  section  thus : — 
No.  n. 


EJJJ: 


-I-ff-^r-  -.,. 


jL.* 


T 


&c. 


—which  also  proceeds  to  a  perfect  cadence  in  E  flat. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  movement  now 
follows.     It  consists  of  a  series  of  passages,   each  being 
a  variant  of  the  subjoined  : — 
No.  12.          *~ 


These  lead  to  a  short  bravura,  and  the  return  of  the 
chief  melody,  now  treated  in  a  more  fanciful  style  than 
at  firet :—  J 


No.  13. 


All  that  ensues  is  nearly  allied  to  what  has  gone 
before,  and  will  instantly  be  recognised. 


10 


Scherzo.     Allegro,  B  flat,  3-4. 

The  character  of  this  movement  sufficiently  appears 
m  the  opening  bars  : — 
No.  14. 


4   m  j>-t-»-^-£- 


^ 


S3 


J 


-J-       -J- 


— especially  as  the  syncopation    so  liberally  displayed 
there  remains  conspicuous  throughout. 

The  Trio  is  in  the  same  irv  .nd  measure,  but  other- 
wise offers  a  marked  contras«  . — 
'No.  15. 

,_v_f^ 


£jeH^»jSSJ==.flii=iE=3 

'—         -l£=*aH       J=»*  *=t=i3Ell=S^d 

— =   P*  T^   itTtr?-- 


»/      T" 


IT 


$?*-* 


I  0f  i  ffp  i.. — r\mm  j 

IS  La    L^rJ 


-  - 


)  i        i    r 

-g-     J-      „• 


I 


At  its  close,  the  first  section  is  repeated  in  due  form. 


Finale. 

In  designing  the  final  movement,  Beethoven  doubt- 
less sec  himself  to  illustrate  some  idea  in  the  nature  of 
a  "  programme"  though,  as  his  rule  was,  he  kept  it  a 
secret.  The  music  is  a  sequence  of  extreme  contrasts. 
It  presents  to  us  the  masks  of  tragedy  and  comedy  side 
by  side  ;  the  laughing  philosopher  and  he  of  tears  and 
sorrow  flit  alternately  across  the  stage,  and  gaiety  and 
grief  go  almost  hand  in  hand. 

First  comes  an  Adagio  (B  flat>  2-4),  entitled  "La 
Malincoma,"  and  opening  as  below  : — 

No.  16. 


i^Si^ip^^pn^^fe 

4-  *      y-^3E==g=:i^-h-^g=^z=l       — [' 1 

7J 

r-L^-T-=p£=r-jiixZ3 
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The  continuation  employs  a  device  familiar  to  students 
of  Beethoven,  who  will  recall  the  well-known  mys- 
terious passage  in  the  C  minor  Symphony  : — 

No-  J7-        ^ 


tzU 


Somewhat  akin  to  this,  and  no  less  striking,    are    the 
concluding  bars  :  — 

No.  18. 


J. 

i       — 


*? 


->- 


W 


i&f% 


r 


i 


r  r. 


m 


'3 

So  much  for  tears.    Now  for  laughter  (Allegretto  auasi 
Allegro,  Aflat,  3-8) :— 


M 


A   second   subject  follows,  and  is  closely  akin  to  the 
first  :— 

No.  20. 


fes 


The  Allegretto,  save  that  it  has  no  "  working-out  "  sec- 
tion, is  in  regular  form,  and,  after  recapitulation, 
follows  a  Coda  which  evades  a  ''  full  close  "  thus  :  — 


— stopping  here  to  mat**  way  for  ten  bars  of  **  La 
Malinconia."  Five  bars  of  Allegretto,  and  two  of  Adagio, 
next  come  in  succession — •"  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe  " — and  then  the  Coda  resumes,  running 
briskly  on  to  a  "  pause  "  upon  the  dominant,  where  it 
becomes  infected  by  *:  La  Malinconia,"  and  actually 
subsides  into  Poco  Adagio  : — 


Here,  as  though  ashamed  of  a   momentary    weakness,  it 
flashes  up  -prestissimo,  and  so,  with  all   possible  anima- 
tion, to  the  .end.     "  A  right  good  piece  of  work,  and  a 
" 


(a.  "  Von  ewiger  Liebe  " 
SONGS  4 

(A  "  Wiegenlied  " 
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BRAHMS. 
SCHUBERT. 


Madame  BLANCHE  MARCHESI. 

"VON    EWIGER   LIEBE." 

Dunkel,  wie  Dunkel  in  Wald  und  in  Feld 
Abend  schon  ist  es,  nun  schweiget  die  Welt. 

Nirgend  noch  Licht  und  nirgend  noch  Rauch 
Ja,  und  die  Lerche  sic  schweiget  nun  auch. 

Kommt  aus  dem  Dorfe  der  Bursche  heraus 
Giebt  das  Geleit  der  Geliebten  nach  Haus. 

Fiihrt  sie  am  Weidengebiische  vorbei, 
Redet  so  viel  und  so  Mancherlei, 

"  Leidest  du  Schmach  und  betriibest  du  dich, 
Leidest  du  Schmach  von  Andern  urn  mich. 

Werde  die  Liebe  getrennt  so  geschwind, 
Schnell  wie  wir  friiher  vereiniget  sind. 

Scheide  mit  Regen  und  scheide  mit  Wind 
Schnell  wie  wir  friiher  vereiniget  sind." 

Spricht  das  Magdelein,  Magdelein,  spricht ; 
"  Unsere  Liebe  sie  trennet  sich  nicht ! 

Fest  ist  der  Stahl  und  das  Eisen  gar  sehr, 
Unsere  Liebe  ist  fester  noch  rnehr. 

Eisen  und  Stahl  man  schmiedet  sie  um  ; 
Unsere  Liebe,  wer  wandelt  sie  um. 

Eisen  und  Stahl  sie  konnen  zergehn 
Unsere  Liebe  muss  ewig  bestehn." 


I 
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"  WIEGENLIED." 

Schlafe,  schlafe,  holder  siisser  Knabe 
Leise  wiegt  dich  deiner  mutter  Hand ; 
Sanfte  Ruhe,  milde  Labe 
Bringt  dir  schwebend  dieses  Wiegenband. 

Schlafe,  schlafe,  in  dem  siissen  grabe 
Noch  beschiitzt  dich  deiner  Mutter  Arm 
Alle  Wuensche,  alle  Habe 
Fasst  sie  liebend,  alle  liebewarm. 

Schlafe,  schlafe,  in  der  Flaumen  Schoosse 
Noch  umtont  dich  lauter  Liebeston 
Eine  Lilie,  eine  Rose 
Nach  dem  Schlafe  werd'  sie  dir  zum  Lohn. 

Claudius. 


QUARTET  in  F  minor,  Op.  95,  for  two 

Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello.  BEETHOVEN. 


Allegro  con  brio — F  minor. 

Allegretto  ma  non  troppo — D  major. 

Allegro  assai  vivace  ma  serioso — F  minor. 

Larghetto  espressivo ;  leading  to 

Allegretto  agitato— F  minor. 

Allegro  molto  leggieramente — F  major. 


MM.  JOACHIM, 
KRUSE,   WIRTH,   and   HAUSMANN. 


Dedicated  to  Beethoven's  friend,  Zrneskall  von 
Domanovetz,  Aulic  Secretary.  The  "  bridge,"  says  a 
biographer  and  critic,  "conducting  from  the  second  to 
the  third  manner,  in  the  Quartet  department  of  the 
composer's  productions."  As  Schiller  says  : — 

"  Von  perlen  baut  sich  eine  Briicke 

Hoch  liber  einen  grauen  See, 
Sie  baut  sich  auf  im  Augenblicke 

Und  schwindelnd  steight  sie  in  die  Hoh," 

Mendelssohn  was  of  opinion  that  the  Rasoumowski 
Quartet  in  F  major,  and  the  Quartet,  No.  n,  in  F  minor, 
were  the  most  thoroughly  "  Beethovenish "  of  all 
Beethoven's  works.  They  certainly,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, share  the  glories  of  his  second  manner,  with  the 
Symphonies  in  B  flat,  C  minor,  and  F  (Pastoral),  the 
Concerto  for  violin,  the  Overture  to  Coriolan,  the  two 
Trios  in  E  flat  and  D,  the  loth  Quartet,  the  4th  and  5th 
pianoforte  Concertos  (in  G  and  E  flat),  and  other  works 
—composed  in  the  interval  between  them — a  fact  in- 
teresting to  those  who  take  delight  in  watching  the 
intellectual  progress  of  true  genius. 

The  Quartet  in  F  minor  being  one  of  the  most 
strikingly  original  works  of  its  composer,  a  brief  indication 
of  the  original  themes  upon  which  each  movement  is 


i8 


constructed  may  not  be  unacceptable.     The  first  move- 
ment, allegro  con  brio,  sets  out  thus  : — 


•»••:£• 


I      O  I 

^ 


Ll'~L±_Z_i_- 1 


•r~ I- 


'  ' 


&c. 


^ 


13=^ 


The  cantibilc,  or  second  subject  (in  D  flat  major), 
which  relieves  and  contrasts  with  the  foregoing,  is  ushered 
in  by  a  short  preamble  : — 


(Preamble.) 


-^a-fc£p 

Cello.  I  ^u-^4 


As  in  the  development  of  this  theme  the  ear  is  expecting 
a  full  close  in   D  flat  major,  we  are  suddenly  interrupted  by 
one  of  those  surprises  of  which  Beethoven  is  so  prolific:  — 
;— *•}      8va  with  2nd  Violin. 


!  I  I  [   •j,. Unison  with  2nd  Violin. 
8va  with 
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Here  we  have  the  expected  full  cadence ;  but  a  short  way 
further  on,  are  once  again  arrested  by  a  similar  transition  : — 


^g^g^g^^pggpp 


I 


— ' 


And  thus  we  arrive  at  the  peroration  of  the  first  part  of 
movement — which  13  not  repeated. 
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After  the  close  in  D  flat,  the  second  part  sets  out  in 
F  major : — 

(Second  part  begins.) 


fei 


,ui£ 


1  J 


Viola. 
ff 


40. 


This  division  of  the  movement  is  very  brief,  and,  but  for 
a  transient  episode  given  to  the  second  violin,  is  exclusively 
eonetructed  out  of  the  leading  subject. 


(Episode.) 

Violin. 

4- 


| 
-- 


^^Viola.        ./        ' «/ 


Iffl 


The  leading  theme  is  then  immediately  resumed,  in 
unison  for  the  four  instruments  : — 
Tutti. 


greatly  curtailed,  as  will  be  remarked  by  attentive  hearers. 
A  preamble  to  the  second  theme  follows  :  — 


22 


— and  its  sequel,  the  secoml  theme  itself  : — 


m 


first,  for  the  moment,  in  D  Hat,  the  same  key  as  before. 
but  by  an  easy  transition  gliding  into  F — the  major  ot  t&e 
primary  key : — 


4411 


J 


Second  theme  in  F  major. 


Ac. 


lib 


iff; 


All  the  materials  quoted  are  again  used,  including  the 
already  cited  sudden  transition  :  — 

Jl 


In  °ctav<»- 


The  coda  begins  in  octaves  between  first  violin  and  violon- 
cell ',  the  second  violin  having  sustained  notes  : — 


ff 


23 
(Peroration.") 


• .».  1*1  r    ru 

In^~?~iiffifc=t 

-£SS5  [  r      1 


rt    rt '    r 


The  subject  of  the  second  movement — allegretto  ma  no* 
troppo  (in  D  major,  a  most  unusual  relatite  to  P  minor) — 
is  subjoined : — 


j 


3^ 


tlllll      ..  .  _J  "* """ 


-g-  JL  .,'.-••  fl*.  -?-  5.'       ^  "V ,. 


This  movement  comprises  an  episode  in  the  style  of  a 
f*gatot  commencing  as  below : — 


Viola. 


2nd  Violin. 


ffj* — a M ? 

•3=3±=!sptt£: 

P»  -  nil  -  b-d  -1 5  — 


"  U  •'    i  fcC25:  J 


&C. 


S3  _F™  ,  - .    ^ . . 

"f-frg  Ij'ifT:    !  ^    ~t<~*      I  T^ 


(Does  not  this  show  that  Mendelssohn  was  thinking  of 
Beethoven  when  writing  the  episode  of  the  adagio  in  his 
A  minor  quartet  P  See  how  it  opens : — 


Viola. 


2nd  Violin. 


P 
aeEE 


&0. 


When  the  fugato  haa  been  fully  deyeloped,  the  leading 
theme  returns : — 

(Melody  only.) 


— with    certain    modifications    in    the    deposition    of   the 
instruments. 

Further  quotations  from  this  movement  are  unnecessary. 
It  dies  away  tranquilly,  like  its  precursor : — 


espress. 


espress. 


—  /  —  v  , 
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— at>-i.  without  coming  to  a  full  close,  leads  into  the  ncherzo. 
Schfizo,  alleyro  assai  ma  serioso. 


(Episode.) 


This  afterwards  returns  in  another  key,  and  the  leading 
theme  comes  back,  more  decidedly  in  the  key  of  F  minor  than 
at  first,  where  there  is  a  sort  of  coquetry  between  C  minor 
and  the  primary  key 


..  — —  &c. 


And  so  the  scherzo  comes  to  an  end  with  ever  increasing 
animation. 


The  finah—  preceded  by  a  short  tary/letto,  from  which  it 
will  suffice  to  quote  the  opening  bars : — 

(Melody  only.) 


— • 1    ^-\    m    -4-4-^+J    -I          I      I     L.**fl< 

^±3^ffi£33S 


&c. 


— has  the  following  passionate  theme  (in  F  minor — allegretto 
agitato)  for  the  principal  subject : — 


/ 


"51        M      ""^w »     /      -*^         i/ 


^ 


"^ 
^frrr^.-^^gtefa 

^bdoiaSzfe-f-r-^  3BzdEH^ 


J          ores.  &0. 

,    i 


(Second  theme.) 
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The  whole  is  wound  up  by  a  brilliant  coda  (in  F  major — 
tileqro  multo  l«ggieramente\  commencing  as  below  : — 


IM  * 

-F  —  •—  F-  • 


££ 


£: 


ir^^=|^ 


a 

'^ 
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ST.      JAMES'S      HALL. 


Xaet    Saturoa\>    popular    Concert 

OF    THE    SEASON. 


On    Saturday    Afternoon    next,     April    loth,    1897, 
To  commence  at  Three. 

THE     JOACHIM     QUARTET, 

MM.  JOACHIM,  KRUSE,  WIRTII,  and  HAUSMANN, 

will     make    their    Last    Appearance    but    one. 

Sofa  Stalls,   7/6  ;     Balcony,  3/-  ;     Admission,  I/-  ;     Programmes 
and  Tickets  at   CHAPPELL   &   Co.'s.   Ltd.,  50,   New   Bond  Street. 


3° 
'a.  "  L'Ange  et  1'Enfant  "  CESAR  FRANK. 


fa.  "  L7 
(j.  "Wil 


SONGS 

Willst  du  dein  Herz  mir  schenken"  BACH. 


Madame  BLANCHE  MARCHESI. 
"  L'ANGE  ET  L'ENFANT." 

Un  ange  au  radieux  visage 
Penche'  sur  le  bord  d'un  berceau 
Semblait  contempler  son  image 
Comme  dans  1'onde  d'un  ruisseau. 
Charmant  enfant  qui  me  ressemble  ; 
Disait-il,  Oh !  viens  avec  moi  ! 
Viens ;  nous  serons  heureux  ensemble 
La  terre  est  indigne  de  toi. 
La  jamais  entiere  altegresse  ; 
L'ame  y  souffre  de  ses  plaisers 
Les  cris  de  joie  ont  leur  tristesse 
Et  les  voluptes  leurs  soupirs. 
La  crainte  est  de  toutes  les  fetes  ; 
Jamais  un  jour  calme  et  serein 
Du  choc  tene'breux  des  temp£tes 
N'a  garanti  le  lendemain. 
Eh  quoi !  les  chagrins,  les  alkrmes 
Viendraient  troubler  ce  front  si  pur, 
Et  par  1'amertume  des  larmes 
Se  terniraient  ces  yeux  d'azur  ! 
Non,  non,  dans  les  champs  de  Tespace. 
Avec  moi,  tu  vas,  t'envoler  ; 
La  Providence  te  fait  grace 
Des  jours  que  tu  devais  couler. 
Que  personne  dans  ta  demeure 
N'obscurcisse  ses  vetements 
Qu'on  acceuille  ta  derniere  heure. 
Ainsi  que  tes  premiers  moments. 
Que  les  fronts  y  soient  sans  nuage 
Que  rien  n'y  revele  un  tombeau. 


Quand  on  est  pur  comme  a  ton  age 
Le  dernier  jour  est  le  plus  beau. 

Et  secouant  ses  blanches  ailes, 

L'ange  a  ses  mots  prit  son  essor 

Vers  les  demeures  eternelles, 

Pauvre  mere  !  .     .     .     tons  fils  est  mort, 

fean  Reboul% 


WILLST   DU    DEIN    HERZ    MIR   SCHENKEN. 

Willst  du  dein  Herz  mir  schenken, 

So  fang'  es  heimlich  an, 
Dass  unser  Beider  Denken, 

Niemand  errathen  kann. 
Die  Liebe  muss  bei  Beiden, 

Allzeit  verschwiegen  sein, 
Drum  schliess'  die  grosten  Freuden 

In  deinem  Herzen  ein. 

Behutsam  sei  und  schweige 

Und  traue  keiner  Wand, 
Lib  innerlich  und  zeige, 

Dich  aussen  unbekannt. 
Kein  Argwohn  musst  du  geben, 

Verstellung  nothig  scheint, 
Genug  dass  du  mein  Leben, 

In  Treu'e  mir  vereint. 

Zu  frei  sein,  sich  ergehen, 

Hat  oft  Gefahr  gebracht, 
Man  muss  sich  wohl  verstehen, 

Weie  ein  falsch  Auge  wacht. 
Du  musst  den  Spruch  bedenken, 

Den  ich  vor  her  gethan  ; 
Willst  du  dein  Herst  mir  schenken, 

So  fang'  es  heimlich  an. 


QUARTET  in  C  sharp  minor,  Op.   131,  for  two 

Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello.  BEETHOVEN. 


Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  e  molto  espressivo  (Fugue) — 

C  sharp  minor. 

Allegro  molto  vivace — D  major. 
Allegro  moderato  ;  and  Adagio  ;  leading  to 
Andante  ma  non  troppo,  e  molto  cantabile — A  major. 
Presto  -  E  major. 

Adagio  quasi  un  poco  andante  ;  leading  to 
Allegro — C  sharp  minor  and  major. 


MM,    JOACHIM, 
KRUSE,    WIRTH,    and    HAUSMANN. 

The  Quartet  in  C  sharp  minor  (No.  .4  of  the  so-called 
"  Posthumous  ")  commences  with  a  grave  fugue,  in  slow 
time  (adagio  ma  non  troppo},  of  which  the  following, 
comprising  the  respective  entries  of  the  four  instruments, 
is  the  debut : — 


33* 


1st  Violin, 
Theme. 


Answer. 
_2nd  Violin.. r 



, =| 


Tbeme. 


u .^t ^j J_ 

r   *-^     ~. JF_ 


•£. 


Ai, 


Violoncello.   '  ^==d^ tf 

When  this  is  fully  worked  out  we  have  an  episode,  in 
another  key,  with  the  theme  given  by  "  diminution  " — that 
is,  for  every  minim  a  crotchet,  and  for  every  crotchet  a 
quaver  :— 

Theme  by  diminution. 


\ 


-i  ^^3^S5^33^» 

—^—     T "nf     |  ~p] s 


Further  on  (not  to  refer  to  other  details),  the  theme  ap- 
pears, in  the  lower  voice,  by  "  augmentation  " — that  is,  ever; 
minim  a  semibreve,  and  every  crotchet  a  minim  ;  while  in 
the  upper  voice  it  is  given  as  on  its  first  delivery : — 


Theme. 


ri 


""EJ  N  i  *c. 

_  '  •     Jjtl^-     J  ,      ^J- 


.        . 


The  next  movement  (allegro  molto  vivace)  is  chiefly  made 
out  of  the  subjoined  melodious  theme,  built  upon  a  tonic 
pedal : — 


PP 


II 
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unpoco  ntard. 


— «» 

t       i 


r 


«..     r    i  JZJ.   r   .,  J7J 

Ssi3=i3liiiS^^===E| 

L±^-je±j=E=^^p-ji:^h!b;q;i^5z:t 


>"*"^  Tiolin.  *c- 

-^  €T  V:^irtTinQiirt  a   r     ^ 


Violoncello. 
Then  follows  a  brief  allegro  moderate : 


leading  to  an  andante,  ma  nan  troppo;— 


p  I 


^ 


This  movement,  the  longest  in  the  quartet,  is  an  air  with 
ariations,  developed  in  the  recherche,  ingenious,  and  elaborate 
style  of  which  several  remarkable  examples  are  to  be  found 
in  Beethoven's  later  compositions.  Now  succeeds  a  kind  of 
scherzo  -{presto},  of  which  the  following  is  the  piquant  and 
animated  theme: — 


1      *,'<''  i-1  £ 


2_# _-rr jp- ._» T- ,  rr^ir-j- 


— and  the  subjoined  the  melodious  counter-theme : — 
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3-4 

-a— ±-s_3^I-q=:r4z|p!E.E 


3 


I     * 


The  finale  (allegro)  which   is  preceded  by  &  brief  and 
mysterious  adagio: — 


J        '        I     J.   I    i     J.     ' 


,_^     _^ J   _    -g" g-_J*L 

i&l^i=li^ 


is  constructed  upon  the  following  vigorous  and  characteristic 
lubject : — 

Prelude, 


ii     li       X  iClUUd* 


3  fl1*  (f* 


Theme. 


ki      /i 


P-|- kTT frT *' 


H 


No  work  from  the  pen  of  Beethoven  is  more  cha- 
racteristic of  its  composer.  The  Quartet  in  C  sharp  minor 
was  composed  in  the  spring  of  1826  (at  Vienna),  and  pub- 
lished by  Schott  (Mayence),  in  April,  1K27,  with  a  dedication 
to  the  Baron  von  Stutterheim.  So  that  it  is  not  one  of  the 
three  written  for  Galitzin.  Though  A.  W.  Thayer  gives  it  as 
"Op.  131,"  he  ndds  that  the  Opus  number  is  properly  "132." 
The  autograph  MS.  of  the  andcmte  was  in  possession  of 
Herr  Paul  Mendelssohn.  The  sketches  are  found  in  the 
Royal  Library,  Berlin. 


As  there  exist  so  many  erroneous  notions  with  respect  to 
what,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  have  been,  without  justi- 
fication, styled  the  Posthumous  works  of  Beethoven,  an  au- 
thentic historical  account  of  the  production  of  the  last  five 
quartets,  derived  from  materials  in  the  new  edition  of  the  great 
musician's  Biography,  by  his  friend  Schindler,  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  composition  of  these 
quartets  was  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Prince  Galitzin. 
The  date  of  their  production  commenced  with  the  summer  of 
1 824,  and  ended  in  November,  1826.  As  early  as  December, 
Beethoven  was  attacked  by  the  disease  to  which  he  fell  a 
victim,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1827.  During  the  above 
period,  he  was  not  engaged  in  the  composition  of  anything  but 
the  last  quartets.  The  arietta,  "  Der  Kuss  "  (published  as 
Op.  128),  and  the  "Rondo  e  Capriccio  "  for  the  pianoforte 
(published  as  Op.  129),  are  trifles  interpolated  in  the  general 
catalogue,  and  belong  to  a  much  earlier  epoch.  All  the 
quartets  were  in  the  publisher's  hands  during  Beethoven's 
lifetime;  consequent!*  the  addition:  —  "  Aus  dem  Nachlass" 
(from  the  Posthumous  Papers) — on  the  title  of  the  quartet  in 
A  minor,  and  of  that  in  F  major,  published  by  M.  Schlesinger, 
is  incorrect.  This  is  an  important  fact,  the  real  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  matter  proving  that  Beethoven  had 
given  the  last  touches  to  every  piece,  and  did  not  intend  to 
make  further  alterations  in  any  of  them 

The  order  in  which  the  five  so-called  "  Posthumous " 
quartets  were  actually  produced,  is  as  follows : — 

1      Quartet  in  E  flat  major,   Op.  127. 

A  minor  „    130  (instead  of  132).   • 

B  flat  major      „     131  (instead  of  130). 


C  >harp  minor  „    132  (instead  of  131) 
F  major  „    133  (instead  of  135). 


The  Fugue  in  B  flat  major  (printed  by  Artaria,  in  Vienna, 
in  the  year  1830,  as  Op.  133)  originally  constituted  the 
finale  of  the  grand  quartet  in  Bflat  major  (written  in  1825-6, 
and  first  played  publicly  in  the  month  of  March  during  the 
same  >ear).  The  publisher,  Matthew  Artaria,  prevailed  on 
Beethoven  to  write  a  final  movement  in  the  free  style,  and  to 
publish  the  Fugue  as  an  independent  work.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  present  finale  of  the  quartet  in  B  flat  major, 
atiearo.  4  time :  a  movement  which,  in  the  iovousness  of  its 
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character,  and  the  clearness  with  which  it  is  worked  out, 
forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  its  predecessor.  Yet  this 
finale  was  Beethoven's  last  composition  i  November,  1820) ; 
and  he  wrote  it  at  Gheixendorf,  in  his  brother's  house,  under 
the  influence  of  the  most  painful  domestic  circumstances, 
while  the  victim  of  unmerited  contumely,  and  (which  to  him 
was  always  a  punishment)  confined  to  the  house  by  rainy 
weather. 

The  Fugue  in  D  major,  for  two  violins,  two  violas,  and 
violoncello,  published  as  Op.  137,  in  the  year  1827,  by  Has- 
linger  (Vienna)  was  written  as  far  back  as  1817. 

All  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  matter  (and  who  does  not, 
that  feels  an  interest  in  music?)  should  read,  in  Schindler's 
book,  under  what  predominating  chances  and  excitements 
Beethoven's  last  five  quartets  were  produced.  The  narrative 
throws  an  important  though  sorrowful  light  upon  the  later 
years  of  the  great  composer's  life,  and  explains,  at  least  par- 
tially, a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  viz. — that  during  these 
years,  in  his  musical  creation,  the  struggle  of  inventive  genius 
with  moody  contemplation  commenced,  and  that  the  torch  of 
the  former  did  not  always  flash  through  the  mists  into  which 
the  latter  too  frequently  led  him. 

The  17th  and  last  of  the  quartets,*  although  not  the  last 
composition  of  Beethoven  for  four  stringed  instruments — the 
rondo  of  the  Quartet  (Op.  131,  usually  marked  Op  130  ,  in 
B  flat,  written  (as  has  been  stated)  at  the  request  of  Artaria, 
the  publisher,  to  replace  the  Fugue  which  originally  stood  for 
finale,  having  been  produced  within  four  months  of  Beetho- 
ven's deathf — is  one  of  the  two  that  were  not  published  till 
after  the  demise  of  the  composer.  The  other,  in  A  minor, 
dedicated  to  Prince  Galitzin  (Op.  130 — usually  styled  Op. 
132).  was  nevertheless  finished  before  the  Quartet  in  B  flat, 
Op.  130.  This  last  (in  B  flat),  the  Fugue,  which  was  its 
first  finale,  the  quartets  in  E  flat  (Op.  1*27),  and  C  sharp 
minor  (Op.  132),  were  all  engraved  and  printed  during  Beet- 
hoven's lifetime. 


*  That  is — reckoning  the  Grand  Fugue  in  B  flat  major  as 
No.  16. 

t  Artaria's  pretext  was  that  the  Fugue  was  too  long    ("745' 
bars" — says  the  indefatigable  Herr  Leu/)  ,    but  the  more  likely 
reason  was.  that,  at  the  time,  few  could  understand,  and  fewer  e ven- 
al tempt  to  execute  it.    When  it  was  separated  from  the  Quartet, 
tba  Fugue  wan  published  alone,  and  dedicated  to  the  Archduke 
Rcdolph,  to  whom  the  great  pianoforte  sonata  (Op.  106),  and  the 
raMiratedTrin  f<)n.  97), in  the  same  key,  &c.  bad  also  been  inscribed. 

END   OF    THE   ONE   THOUSAND   FOUR    HUNDRED 
AND   SEVENTH     CONCERT. 

J.  MILES  &  Co.,  142,  Wardour  Street,  W 


part   3. 


QUARTET  in  E  flat,  No.  4,  for  two  Violins,  Viola, 

and  Violoncello.  Mozart, 


Allegro  ma  non  troppo— E  flat  major. 
Andante  con  moto — A  flat  major. 
Minuetto,  allegretto — E  flat  major ;  with 
Trio — B  flat  major. 
Allegro  vivace— E  flat  major. 


MM.   JOACHIM, 
KRUSE,    WIRTH,    and    HAUSMANN. 


~"  In  most  editions  numbered  as  fourth  of  the  set  of 
Six  Quartets  for  stringed  instruments,  which  Mozart 
dedicated  to  his  predecessor,  rival,  survivor,  and  at  the 
same  time,  enthusiastic  admirer,  Joseph  Haydn,  the 
Quartet  in  E  flat  (19th  of  32) — not  included  in  the  cata- 
logue, drawn  up  by  Mozart  himself,  of  his  labours,  from 
February  9,  1784,  to  November  15,  1791 — was  probably 
written  in  1783,  the  same  year  as  its  companion  quartet 
in  D  minor.  The  complete  set  was  published  in  1785. 
Mozart's  reverence  for  Haydn  was  never  evinced  in  a 
more  emphatic  manner  than  by  the  pains  he  took  and 
the  time  he  spent  in  order  to  render  his  first  six  great 
quartets  worthy  the  illustrious  master  to  whom  they  were 
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to  be  inscribed.  "  They  are  the  fruits  of  long  and  toilsomer 
labour,"  is  one  of  the  phrases  in  the  dedication  How  highly 
Haydn  thought  of  them  and  their  author  may  he  gathered  from 
what  he  said  to  Leopold  Mozart  (the  givat  composer's  father), 
after  three  of  the  quartets  had  heen  played  through*  : — "  I  tell 
ou  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  and  as  an  honourable  man,  that  I 
,ook  upon  your  son  as  the  greatest  composer  of  whom  I  ever 
heard."  And  yet  the  celebrated  Italian  musician,  Sarti,  in 
some  critical  remarks  on  the  quartets  (especially  alluding  to 
the  quartet  in  C  major),  of  which  the  one  now  introduced 
is  the  fourth,  observed  : — "  Si  puo  far  di  piu  per  stonare 
gli  professor!  ?"--("  Can  more  be  done  than  this  to  put 
the  players  out  of  tune?") !  And  so  all  original  musical  in- 
ventors have  been  judged  by  pedants — from  the  first  who 
defied  Pope  Gregory,  down  to  Beethoven,  who  defied  the 
world. 

Sarti,  by  the  way  (himself  an  innovator  in  his  time),  made 
A  very  different  impression  on  Mozart  from  what  might  be 
gathered  from  this  stilted  criticism  of  the  quartets.  In  a 
letter  to  his  father.  Leopold  Mozart,  dated  Vienna,  June  9th, 
1784,  the  illustrious  musician  writes  : — 

"To-morrow  there  is  to  be  a  concert  at  "Herr  Player's.** 
Db'bling,  in  the  country.  Mdlle.  Babette  will  play  the  new  con- 
certo in  G,  I  shall  play  the  quintetf,  and  together  we  shall  give  the 
grand  sonata  for  two  pianos:]:  I  shall  go  in  a  coach  for  Paesiello,g 
who,  on  bis  return  from  St.  Petersburg!!,  has  been  staying  here  since 
the  1st  of  May,  and  he  shall  bear  my  compositions  and  my  pupils. 
If  the  maestro  Sarti  had  not  been  obliged  to  leave  for  Russia  this 
very  day,  he  would  »lso  have  come  with  me  Sar/i  ?«  u.  fine  fellow* 
an  excellent  fellow  !  I  played  a  great  deal  to  him,  and  finished  with 
some  variations  on  an  air  of  his  own,  which  gave  him  great 
pleasure." 

*  The  fourth  (in  B  flat),  the  fifth  fin  A),  and  the  sixth  (in  C) ; 
the  last,  of  which  was  completed  Jan.  14,  1785:  the  second,  Jan.  10, 
1785;  and  the  first,  Nov.  9,  1784.  About  these  Leopold  Mozart 
writes: — "They  are  a  /title  easier  than  the  others,  but  always  per- 
fectly composed."  The  "  little  easier,"  nevertheless,  hardly  seems 
to  apply  to  tin;  No.  0,  in  C  major,  about  the  opening  largo  of  which 
there  has  been  so  much  controversy. 

t  In  E  flat,  for  piano,  oboe,  clarionet,  bassoon,  and  horn — in- 
troduced (by  Mr.  Benedict)  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  on 
April  2,  ISr.o. 

J  In  ]),  performed  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  by  Miss 
Arabella  Goddard  and  M.  Halle,  July  2,  I860,  and  July  1,  1861 . 

g  The  celebrated  Italian  dramatic  composer,  rival  of  Cimarosa, 
and  predece.-sor  of  R".<siiri,  who  reset  the  libretto  of  the  Barbiere 
di  Sivigha  to  music  Paesiello's  version  was  as  popular  in  its  day 
as  that  of  Rossini  afterwards. 


In  thu  same  letter  where  Leopold  Mozart  (writing  to  his 
daughter)  describes  the  effect  produced  upon  Haydn  by  the 
three  Quartets  (Nos.  4,  5,  and  0,  of  "  Op.  10  "),  we  hear  that 
the  wonderful  concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  in  D 
minor  has  just  been  completed.  "Wolfgang" — says  the 
delighted  father — "has  composed  a  new  concerto  for  the 
clavecin,  at  which  the  copyist  was  working  yesterday,  when  we 
arrived  (Vienna,  Feb.  12,  1785\  and  of  which  your  brother 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  play  us  the  rondo,  being  engaged  in 
coi reeling  the  parts  The  concerto  is  in  D  minor."  And  this 
is  all  the  contemporaneous  talk  now  extant  about  a  work 
which  ranks  among  the  prodigies  of  the  musical  art. 

The  Quartet  m  E  flat  opens  boldly  in  unison  for  all  the 
four  instruments  :  — 

allegro  ma  non  troppo. 
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The  second  subject  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  fore- 
going :— 
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(Tributary.) 
1st  Violin. 


p  2nd  Violin. 
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(Episode  in  second  part.) 
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The  andante  con  moto  begins  with  a  promise  of  melody 
that  is  fully  sustained  :— 
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The  themes  of  the  minuetlo  and  trio,  which  combine  the 
cheerful  playfulness  of  Haydn  with  the  vigor  of  Mozart,  are 
as  follows  : — 

Minuetto. 
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It  will  be  remarked  that  the  first  part  of  this  trio  begins 
in  C  minor  and  ends  in  B  flat  major  ;  and  that  the  second 
part  begins  in  G  minor,  and,  passing  through  F  major,  also 
ends  in  B  Hat  major.  It  is  doubtful  it  another  instance  of  so 
peculiar  a  construction  as  regards  tonality  could  be  cited. 

Final*  (leading  themej. 
allegro  vivace. 
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(Second  theme.) 
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AIR  "  Erbarme  dich "  (Passion  Music)         BACH. 

Madame  BLANCHE   MARCHESI. 
Violin  Obbligato,  Herr  JOACHIM. 


Erbarme  dich,  erbarme  dich,  mein 
Gott,  um  meiner  Zahren  willen. 

Schaue  hier,  schaue  hier, 
Herz  und  Auge  weint  vor  dir, 
Weint  vor  dir  bitterlich. 


English  Version. 

Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord  !  for  I  am  in  trouble. 
My  strength  faileth  me,  because  of  [mine  iniquity,  and 
my  bones  are  consumed.     Lord  have  mercy,  etc. 


QUARTET  in  A  minor,  Op.  51,  No.  2,  for  two 

Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello.  BRAHMS, 


Allegro  non  troppo — A  minor. 

Andante  moderate — A  major. 

Quasi  minuetto— A  minor  ;  with 
Allegretto  vivace— A  major  ;  and 
Tempo  di  minuetto — E  major  and  A  minor. 

Allegro  non  assai— A  minor. 


MM.  JOACHIM, 
KRUSE,  WIRTH,    and   HAUSMANN. 


This  quartet  is  the  second  of  two,  published  together 
as  Op.  51.  It  is  thus  referred  to  by  Dr.  Deiters : 

"  In  strong  contrast  to  the  manly  and  earnest  style  of 
this  gloomy,  peculiar,  but  striking  tone-picture  (Quartet  in 
C  minor)  is  the  A  minor  Quartet,  with  its  feminine  tender- 
ness and  plaintive  entreaty.  In  the  first  movement  of  this 
Quartet  the  principal  subject  is  simply,  but  cleverly, 
worked  out,  while  the  second  theme  expresses  a  deep 
touching  tenderness.  The  melodious  Adagio  overflows 
with  hope  and  resignation,  and  breathes  a  tone  of  earnest 
meditation  broken  by  an  outburst  of  quick  pulsating 
vitality — an  episode  in  the  scherzo.  The  last  movement 
is  full  of  energy  and  newly-acquired  confidence  ;  so  that  a 
searching  enquiry  into  the  spirit  of  the  work  will  disclose 
the  four  movements  joined  in  a  poetic  unity." 

The  allegro  non  troppo  opens  as  under : 

P  espressivo.   , 
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In  the  foregoing  it  may  be  observed  that  the  key  of 
A  minor  is  not  positively  established  until  the  ninth  bar  (^n:). 
The  theme  is,  lor  obvious  reasons,  given  in  extenso.  The 
lull  close  in  A  is  followed  by  an  episodical  diversion,  com- 
mencing as  below  : — 


2nd  Violin 1st  Violin. 


rfo/ce. 
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—and  comprising,  among  other  features,  the  subjoined  pedal 
point  on  C  : — 


Abandoning  further  divergence  from  the  ordinary  tonal 
balance,  however,  Brahms  speedily  conducts  us  to  a  hall 
clese  on  the  dominant  of  the  key  (C  major)  in  which 
his  second  theme  is  to  appear  : — 


The  theme,  ushered  in  by  a  cadence  as  below,  and 
allotted  to  the  violins,  for  the  most  part  in  thirds  and  sixths, 
might  easily  pass  for  a  cantilena  a  due  voci  in  an  opera  by 
Rossini,  Bellini,  Donizetti  or  Verdi : — 
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mo/to  piano  «  sempre  inezza  voce^  grazioso  ed  animato. 


Second  Theme. 
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•  The  codetta — subsequent  allusions  to  which  will  speak  for 
themselves — gives  way  to  a  variation  on  the  second  theme, 
the  ttorid  division  of  which  is  assigned  to  the  leading  violin, 
the  melody  to  the  viola,  and  its  accompanying  harmony  to  the 
second  violin — the  violoncello  (pizzicato)  playing  much  the 
same  part  as  before.  Four  bars  from  this  will  suffice  : — 
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Heie  the  codetta  is  repeated,  in  a  different  key,  the  melody 
now  given  to  the  second  violin,  instead  of  as  before  to  the 
first  (He)  :— 


To  this  succeeds  a  new  passage,  in  the  course  of  which  a 
fragment  of  the  second  theme  peeps  out,  as  it  were  un- 
consciously^)— the  violoncello,  abandoning  the  pizzicato 
previously  maintained  throughout  the  theme  and  its  subsidiary, 
now  again  using  the  bow  in  lieu  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers  :  — 
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Refeience  to  second  theme. 
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In  the  progress  of  this,  the  rtwfo  to  the  first  part,  a 
passage  is  remaiked  in  which  the  measure  of  the  bars  is 
changed  from  common  to  three-two  time — as  for  example: — 
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2nd  Violin. 
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The  advantage  of  such  unlooked-for  changes  of  measure 
may  possibly  escape  the  apprehension  of  superficial  critics, 
but  the  frequent  use  of  them,  as  well  as  of  other  devices  out 
of  the  ordinary  routine,  by  so  profound  a  musician  as  Herr 
Brahms,  should  be  enough  to  command  grave  and  earnest 
consideration. 

T  he  peroration  to  the  first  part  of  the  allegro  non  troppo, 
commencing  as  below  : — 

in  tempo.          , _       __     _     ,    |    ,      >      I     ^_f_   \ ^ 


j 


Uj_       \        &c. 
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— comes  to  an  end  with  the  subjoined  point  of  imitation, 
formed  upon  the  principal  theme,  and  leading  to  a  repetition 
of  the  opening  section  ot  the  movement:  — 


2nd  Violin.     "•  ,  1st  Violin  tacet 


Return  of  theme. 
1st  Violin. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  minute  particulars  about 
the  elaborations  of  the  "free  fantasia,"  which,  chiefly  con- 
structed out  of  materials  already  quoted,  begins  with  a  long 
episode,  the  opening,  as  will  at  one  be  detected,  derived 
from  two  features  of  the  leading  theme  (•($>  *)  :  — 


Return  of  leading  tneme. 
Violin. 


ll 


The  working  out  of  this  episode  should  be  carefully 
followed ;  as  well  as  the  return  to  the  leading  theme — one  of 
the  most  striking  points  in  the  movement: — 

i     ...     , 
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Having  now  comeback  to  the  primary  key,  the  sequel,  for 
the  greater  part,  is  simply  recapitulation,  whatever  has  been 
already  heard  being  heard  again,  with  the  requisite  tonal 
changes  and  such  modifications  as  suit  the  composer's  fancv. 
To  take  them  in  successive  order  : — 

No.  1. 
(Episode — leading  violin  and  violoncello  only.) 


No.  2. 


(Second  theme  —  leading  violin  and  violoncello  only). 


f—  j 


^•Tg^^l^tr^-— ±^±^1 


No.  3. 
(Variation  on  second  theme— given  to  the  viola,  as  before.) 

!-- 


in '    >       '  i  •^•iJ 


iusingando. 


p!3!Sri:i- 


ptzz. 


jiurr 


No.  4. 

(Codetta — melody  and  bass  only). 
2nd  Violin. 


dolce.        * 


&o. 


Cello. 


/ 


No.  5. 
New  passage.  ] 


2nd  Violin  dc  Viola  in  8ww. 


No.  6. 

(Change  of  measure  from  two  to  three  in  a  bar,  and 
vice  versd.) 


OtluSz 


J-15 
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No.  7. 
(Coda — leading  .violin  and  bass  only.) 


This  co(/a  is  considerably  extended,  but  for  reasons,  an 
explanation  of  which  would  be  superfluous,  it  will  suffice  to 
glance  at  the  peroration,  thus  setting  out  in  the  primary 
key,  A  minor  : — 

(Peroration — first  violin  and  violoncello  only.) 
piu  animato  sempre. 


J)  ores. 
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— anl   terminating  with  a  final   reference    to    the   principal 
subject,  now  direct,  now  inverted: — 

Theme  inverted. 

. 


A. 
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Theme  direct.  I 


- r eme     rect,  j  _.  ( 

"/('     tf         ±3— {r:    '^==s==^'V-^=====xi==r^=if 


Theme  inverted. 
2nd  Violin. 


Viola  —  theme  direc'. 
Theme  direct. 


1st  Violin.  | 

s 

— — 1 
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,  Theme  inverted. 
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The  two  succeeding  movements,  of  simpler  construction 
and  less  elaborately  spun  out,  may  be  dealt  with  much 
more  briefly.  The  leading  theme  of  the  andante  con  moto 
is  a  broad  melody,  assigned  to  the  first  violin; — 


pocof 


2nd  Violin  lacel. 

3s 


espresa. 


pocof  e  legato. 


:'|J,>'r7~8<.'g<~witb  Viola-~  •"~-T-T—-T—7-T-T—r-v—r--T 

" 
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-r-.—- t —  (  -6r— j-r'P*  . 
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Later  on  this  melody  is  repeated  by  the  same  violin  an 
octave  higher,  with  new  accompaniment  :— 
dotce. 


ll=d=i=^=-l    •>   =l= 

''        —          _— 


The  further  development  must  speak  for  itself.  A  bare 
allusion  to  the  most  important  episode  will  suffice.  It  begins 
in  F  sharp  minor,  as  under  : — 

,,  j>       1st  Violin.    'T  :?-*• 

*£^t=3.£t*^+r^=*Z=ti= 


'- 


f   marcato. 
Cello. 


I 


marcato. 


Kat  3j^^ 
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'         Viola.  QjnN-rjfT 

doke.~==^   r— =-  — 'AC. 


The  harmony  allotted  to  the  second  violin  and  viola 
(tremolando)  need  hardly  be  pointed  out.  After  the  some- 
what lengthy  development  of  this  episode,  an  expected  full 
close  in  F  sharp  minor  is  cunningly  averted  (•(£)  : — 


iEE^SBpKSj 

00    i1  f     r  *      * 
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— a  modulation  to  F  major  now  bringing  back  the  leading  theme 
in  that  key,  with  the  same  character  of  accompaniment  as  at 
the  outset : — 


f 


espress. 
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Of  course  the  melody  is,  shortly  afterwards,  presented  in 
the  primary  key—  A  major,  the  violoncello  being  now  charged 
with  its  delivery:— 


„  ^  doles  express.     Theme. 


. 


^  _  __  __  __    . 

Here,  it  will  be  observed,  the   accompaniments  closely 
resemble  those  employed  when  the  theme  is  given  by  the 
first  violin    an  octave  higher.      Further  citations    from  the 
andante  con  moto-  excepting  a   mere  allusion  to  the  cod 
-are  not  called  for,  the  development  being  easy  to  tc 


i 


with  the  aid  of  such  examples  as  have  been  ci.^d.     The 
coda  as  a  brief  ex  ract  will  suffice  to  show  :— 

1st  Violin.     ^  7^ 

, 
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— is  derived  from  the  episode  of  which  some  bars  have  been 
already  quoted.  The  reposeful  climax  must  speak  for  itself. 
The  third  division  may  be  dismissed  with  even  greater 
brevity.  It  will  suffice,  indeed,  to  quote  the  themes  of  which 
it  is  made  up.  We  have,  first,  a  movement — quasi  minuetto, 
moderate — a  minuet  so  to  speak.  It  is  in  the  key  of 
A.  minor,  and  almost  pastoral  in  character  : — 


:J-fti    ...     -<1 


mezza  voce. 


&c. 
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This  comes  to  a  half  close  on  the  dominant  of  A,  in  the 
major  key  of  which  we  have  an  allegretto  vivace,  gay  and 
inspiriting  : — 

^IpgP^lfiljJT  ^.^^gp*TP¥^»j^=^=,|»f 
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2nd  Violin 
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.The  development  of  this  brings  us  to.  a  brief  intermezzo 


; 

E — tempo  di  Minuetto  : 


7  .^.  _ 


•-•-   -e- 


I  in 

Here,  within  the  limit  of  six  bars  only,  the  composer  has 
shown  gr*«it  contrapuntal  ingenuity,  mixing  up  a  fragment 
of  the  leading  theme  with  his  new  subject,  making  a  double 
canon  b  tween  first  violin  and  viola,  second  violin  and 
violoncello  (see  A,  A  — B,  B),  and  building  the  whole  upon  * 
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pedal  bass  (AT).  The  allegretto  vivace,  however,  unexpectedly 
comes  back,  and  the  counterpoint  (any  manifestation  jof 
which,  for  its  own  sake,  appears  now  to  be  forbidden  by  the 
"  advanced  "  school)  temporarily  retires  : — 


It  returns,  nevertheless,  in  the  primary  key  (A.  minor), 
with  a  new  distribution  of  the  instruments,  and  a  prolongation 
of  several  bars,  followed  by  the  leading  theme — now  also 
"  tempo  di  minuetto  " — in  the  primary  key : — 


Tempo  di  minnetto. 


mezzo,  voce. 


&c. 


—  the  further  development  of  which  brings  the  movement  to 
a  conclusion. 

It  must  suffice  to  direct  attention  to  some  of  the  leading 
points  of  the  finale,  which,  though  a  highly  spirited  move- 
ment, kept  up  with  unflagging  vigour  to  the  end,  is  much  less 
pretentiously  elaborate  than  the  allegro  n«n  iroppo,  and  for 
that  reason  easier  to  appreciate  at  a  first  or  second  hearing. 
The  principal  theme,  given  out  by  the  first  violin,  as  under  : — 


*  i  j 


f      \ 


—  is  shortly  after  assigned  to  the  viola  (-0-)  :-_ 


A    tributary    succeeds    the   foregoing,    in    the    form    of 
peroration  : — 


(Violin  and  violoncello  parts  only.) 
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A  brief  passage  of  transition  then  conducts  us  to  the 
second  theme,  of  which  the  melody  is  again  consigned  to 
the  first  violin  : — 


.-o 

± 

(Second  theme— C  m«« 
1st  Violin.'  } 
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These  are  the  germs  from  which  the  entire  movement 
springs.  There  is  much  episodical  filling  up,  which,  however, 
may  be  followed  without  difficulty,  as  also  the  return,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  themes  from  which  fragments  have  been 
quoted.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  frequent  re-appearance  of 
the  principal  subject,  in  the  same  key  (A  minor),  that  this 
movement  is  constructed  mainly  in  the  rondo  form.  It  last 
cornea  in  the  irajor  of  the  primary  key,  as  a  free  canon 
between  violoncello  and  violin  : — 
poco  tranquillo. 

i  *          ••-    r 'i 

„  »  PP  tspress  legato.     ' 
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The  second  theme  also  returns  twice  more,  once  in  F  and 
once  in  A  major,  each  time  with  a  varied  distribution  of  the 
instruments,  the  melody  on  the  last  occasion  being  allotted  to 
the  violoncello.  The  peroration,  which  begins  as  a  kind  of 
"double  "  of  the  leading  theme  :-— 


8va. 


— goes  on  with   increasing  spirit  to  the  climax 
thus  bringing  the  movement  to  a  termination  in  the 

key — A  minor. 

J 
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OF    THE     SEASON. 
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— 

"O '  i 

•' 


Entc'  Hcte. 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS. 


And  thou  hast  gone,  Strong  Master,  through  the 

door 

Of  death,  which,  closing,  made  a  mournful  Past 
Of  that  was   late   a   glorious   Present !      We   no 

more 

Can  trace  thy  footsteps,  but  we  know  the  last 
This  side  the  gloomy  portal  pointed  straight 

Towards  the  Light  beyond — thy  goal  in  life, 
The  prize  of  them  who  work,  and  patient  wait, 
Make    high    endeavour,     shrinking    not     from 
strife. 


O  Faithful  One  to  all  in  Art  that's  true, 

Thou  hast  not  wholly  left  us.      We  shall  hear 

Thy  voice  of  power  full  lofty  strains  renew, 
Singing    the     "  Rest    Eternal "    dreamed  while 
here, 

Decrees  of  Fate,  or  highest  duty  done 

In  Life's  fierce  battle,  noblest  victories  won. 

J.   B. 


Part    33. 


(a.  "  Der  Mullet  und  der  Bach."  SCHUBERT. 

SONGS   ...     Ib."  Klage."  BRAHMS. 

(<r. "  Die  beiden  Grenadiere."     SCHUMANN. 

Madame  BLANCHE  MARCHESI. 

"  DER  MULLER   UND   DER   BACH." 

Der  Mittler. 

Wo  em  treues  Herze  in  Liebe  vergeht, 
Da  welken  die  Lilien  auf  jedem  Beet ; 
Da  muss  in  die  Wolken  der  Vollmond  gehn, 
Damit  seine  Thranen  die  Menschen  nicht  seh'n, 
Da  halten  die  Englein  die  Augen  sich  zu 
Und  schluchzen  und  singen  die  Seele  zur  Ruh. 

Das  Bach. 

Und  wenn  sich  die  Liebe  dem  Schmerz  entringt, 
Ein  Sternlein,  ein  neues,  am  Himmel  erblinkt  ; 
Da  springen  drei  Rosen,  halb  roth  und  halb  weiss, 
Die  welken  nicht  wieder,  aus  Dornenreis  ; 
Und  die  Engelein  schneiden  die  Fliigel  sich  ab, 
Und  geh'n  alle  Morgen  zur  Erde  herab. 

Der  Mutter. 

Ach,  Bachlein,  liebes  Bachlein,  du  meinst  es  so  gut, 
Ach,  Bachlein,  aber  weisst  du  wie  Liebe  thut  ? 
Ach,  unten,  da  unten  die  kiihle  Ruh, 
Ach,  Bachlein,  liebes  Bachlein,  so  singe  nur  zu. 

Translation. 

When  a  true  and  loving  heart  is  breaking  with  grief, 
Then  fade  all  the  lilies  and  pales  each  leaf; 
Then  veil'd  amongst  fleecy  clouds  the  moon  hides  her  rays, 
That  on  her  weeping  no  child  of  earth  may  gaze  ; 
With  sad  eyes  the  angels  then  haste  from  the  west, 
And  sooth'd  by  their  singing  the  soul  sinks  to  rest. 

But,  if  love  can  ever  its  pain  forget, 
A  new  star  from  heaven  will  shine  down  on  it  ; 
Then  spring  forth  three  roses,  half  red  and  half  white, 
They  fade  not,  but  ever  remain  fresh  and  bright, 
And  the  angels  appear  then,  with  wings  shorn  away, 
And  here  on  our  cold  earth  they  walk  ev'ry  day. 

Ah  !  brooklet,  dearest  brooklet,  thou  meanest  so  well,     '- " "^ 
Ah  !  brooklet  between  true  and  false  canst  true  love  not  tell  ? 
Ah  !  far  down  beneath  there  cool  rest  must  be  ! 
Ah '!  brooklet,  dearest  brooklet !  come  sing  now  to  me  ! 
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"  KT.AGE." 

O  Felsen,  lieber  Felsen, 
Was  stiirtzest  du  nicht  ein, 
Als  ich  mich  tremen  musste. 
Von  dem  geliebten  mein  ! 
Lass  dammern  gott,  lass  dammern 
Dassbald  der  Abend  wink' 
Und  dass  auch  bald  mein  Leben 
In  Dammerung  versink. 

O  Nachtigall  du  traute, 
O  sing'  im  griimen  Rain 
Erleichtere  das  Herz  mir 
Und  nieines  Herzens  Fein  ! 
Mein  Herz  das  liegt  erstarret 
Zu  Stein  in  meiner  Brust 
Es  findet  hier  auf  Erden 
An  nichts  mehr  Lust. 

Ich  frei'  wohl  einen  andern 
Und  lieb'  ich  ihn  auch  nicht 
Ich  thue  was  mein  Vater 
Und  meine  Mutter  spricht 
Ich  thue  nach  des  Vaters 
Und  meiner  Mutter  Wort 
Doch  heisse  Thianen  weinet 
Mein  Herz  in  einem  fort. 


"DIE   BEIDEN   GRENADIERE. 

Nach  Frankreich  zogen  zwei  Grenadier3, 
Die  waren  in  Russland  gefangen, 
Und  als  sie  kamen  in's  deutche  Quartier, 
Sie  liessen  die  Kopfe  hangen. 
Da  horten  sie  beide  die  traurige  Mahr, 
Dass  Frankreich  verloren  gegangen, 
Besiegt  und  geschlagen  das  tapfere  Heer, 
Und  der  Kaiser,  der  Kaiser  gefangen  ! 

Da  weinten  zusammen  die  Grenadier 

Wohl  ob  der  klaglichen  Kunde  ; 

Der  Eine  sprach,  "  Wie  weh  wird  mir, 

Wie  brennt  meine  alte  Wunde  !  " 

Der  And're  sprach,  "  Das  Lied  ist  aus 

Auch  ich  mocht'  mit  dir  sterben, 

Doch  hab'  ich  Weib  und  Kind  zu  Haus, 

Die  ohne  mich  verderben." 

''Was  schert  mich  Weib,  und  schert  mich  Kind 

Ich  trage  weit  bess'res  Verlangen, 

Lass  sie  betteln  geh'n,  wenn  sie  hungrig  sind, 

Mein  Kaiser,  mein  Kaiser  gefangen  ! 
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Gewahr,  mir,  Bruder,  eine  Bitt' 

Wenn  ich  jetzt  steiben  werde, 

So  nimm  mein  Leiche  nach  Frankreich  mit, 

Begrab'  mich  in  Frankreich's  Erde  ! 

Das  Ehrenkreuz  am  rothen  Band 

Sollst  du  aufs  Herz  mir  legen, 

Die  Flinte  gieb  mir  in  die  Hand, 

Und  giirt  mir  um  den  Degen  ! 

So  will  ich  liegen  und  horchen  still, 

Wie  eine  Schildwach'  im  Grabe, 

Bis  einst  ich  hore  Kanonengebriill, 

Und  wiehernder  Rosse  getrabe  ; 

Dann  reitet  mein  Kaiser  wohl  iiber  mein  Grab, 

Viel  Schwerter  klirren  und  blitzen, 

Dann  steig'  ich  gewaffnet  hervor  aus  dem  Grab, 

Den  Kaiser,  den  Kaiser  zu  schiitzen  !  " 


H.  HEINE. 


Translation  : 


To  France  there  travelled  two  grenadiers, 

From  prison  in  Russia  returning  ; 
Arrived  where  Germany's  frontier  appears, 

They  hung  down  their  heads  in  mourning. 

And  there  it  was  told  them  how  France  was  all  lost, 

Her  foes  all  triumphant  uprisen  ; 
Defeated  and  routed  her  mighty  host, 

And  the  Emperor,  the  Emperor  in  prison1. 

Then  wept  both  together  the  grenadiers, 

Those  tidings  dolefully  learning  ; 
"  Ah,  woe  is  me  !  "  said  one,  with  tears, 

"  How  fiercely  my  wound  is  burning  !  " 

The  other  spoke  :  "  The  end  is  come  ; 

I,  too,  would  die  most  gladly  ; 
But  I  have  wife  and  child  at  home  ; 

Alone  they'd  fare  but  badly," 

"  What  matters  wife  or  child  to  me  ? 

Far  higher  my  yearning  has  risen  ; 
Let  them  beg  their  bread,  if  they  hungry  be, 

My  Emperor,  my  Emperor  in  prison  ! 

Now  grant  me,  brother,  one  request, 

For  I  shall  soon  be  dying  ; 
Then  carry  my  body  to  France  to  rest, 

And  leave  me  in  French  earth  lying. 
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With  honour-cross  on  ribbon  red, 

Laid  on  my  heart,  invest  me  ; 
With  gun  in  hand  in  my  dark  bed, 

And  sword  on  thigh,  I'll  rest  me. 

There  will  I  lie  and  will  listen  round, 

As  sentry  who  guards  the  forces, 
Till  I  hear  one  day  the  cannon  resound, 

And  the  tramp  of  the  neighing  horses. 

Then  the  Emperor  will  ride  right  over  my  grave, 

While  swords  clash  around  him  and  shiver ; 
Then  I,  fully  armed,  will  arise  from  my  grave, 
My  Emperor,  my  lord  to  deliver ! " 

E.  K. 

reserved.) 


GRAND  QUARTET  in  B  flat,  Op.  130,  for  two 

Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello.  BEETHOVEN, 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  leading  to  Allegro — B  flat  major. 
Presto — B  flat  major  ;  with  Trio — B  flat  major. 
Andante  con  moto,  ma  non  troppo — poco  scherzoso — 

D  flat  major. 

Allegro  assai,  alia  danza  tedesca — G  major. 
Cavatina,  adagio  molto  espressivo — E  flat  major. 
Finale,  allegro — B  flat  major. 

MM.  JOACHIM, 
KRUSE,    WIRTH,   and    HAUSMANN. 


As  there  exist  so  many  erroneous  notions  with 
respect  to  what,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  have 
been,  without  justification,  styled  the  Posthumous 
works  of  Beethoven,  an  authentic  historical  account 
of  the  production  of  the  last  five  quartets,  derived 
from  materials  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  great 
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musician's  Biography,  by  his  friend  Schindler,  may  not  bt 
out  of  place.  It  is  a  known  fact,  that  the  composition  of  these 
quartets  was  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Prince  Galitzin. 
The  date  of  their  production  commenced  with  the  summer  of 
1824,  and  ended  in  November,  1826.  As  early  as  December, 
Beethoven  was  attacked  by  the  disease  to  which  he  fell  a 
victim,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1827.  During  the  above 
period,  he  was  not  engaged  in  the  composition  of  anything  but 
the  last  quartets.  The  arietta,  "  Der  Kuss  "  (published  as 
Op.  128),  and  the  "Rondo  a  Capriccio"  for  the  pianoforte 
(published  as  Op.  129),  are  trifles  interpolated  in  the  general 
catalogue,  and  belong  to  a  much  earlier  epoch.  All  the 
quartets  were  in  the  publisher's  hands  during  Beethoven's 
lifetime;  consequently  the  addition:  —  "  Aus  dem  Nachlass" 
(from  the  Posthumous  Papers) — on  the  title  of  the  quartet  in 
A  minor,  and  of  that  in  F  major,  published  by  M.  Schlesinger, 
is  incorrect.  This  is  an  important  fact,  the  real  circum- 
ptances  connected  with  the  matter  proving  that  Beethoven  had 
given  the  last  touches  to  every  piece,  and  did  not  intend  to 
make  further  alterations  in  any  of  them. 

The  order  in  which  the  five  so-called  "  Posthumous " 
quartets  were  actually  produced,  is  as  follows : — 

1.  Quartet  in  E  flat  major,   Op.  127. 

2.  „  A  minor            „  130  (instead  of  132). 

3.  „  B  flat  major      „  131  (instead  of  130). 

4.  „  C  sharp  minor  „  132  (instead  of  131). 
6.  „  F  major            „  133  (instead  of  135). 

The  Fugue  in  B  flat  major  (printed  by  Artaria,  in  Vienna, 
in  the  year  1833,  as  Op.  133)  originally  constituted  the 
finale  of  the  grand  quartet  in  B  flat  major  (written  in  1 825-6, 
and  first  played  publicly  in  the  month  of  March  during  the 
same  year).  The  publisher,  Matthew  Artaria,  prevailed  on 
Beethoven  to  write  a  final  movement  in  the  free  style,  and  to 
publish  the  Fugue  as  an  independent  work.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  present  finale  of  the  quartet  in  B  flat  major, 
uileyro,  |  time,  a  movement,  which,  in  the  joyousness  of  its 
character,  and  the  clearness  with  which  it  is  worked  out. 
forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  its  predecessor.  Yet  this 
finale  was  Beethoven's  last  composition  (November,  1826); 
and  he  wrote  it  at  Gneixendorf,  in  his  brother's  house,  under 
the  influence  of  the  most  painful  domestic  circumstances, 
while  the  victim  of  unmerited  contumely,  and  (which  to  him 
was  always  a  punishment)  confined  to  the  house  by  rainy 
weather. 

The  Fugue  in  D  major,  for  two  violins,  two  violas,  and 
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no,  published  as  Op.  137,  in  the  year  1827,  by  Ha«- 
linger  (Vienna)  was  written  as  far  back  as  1817. 

All  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  matter  (and  who  does  n»>r, 
that  feels  an  interest  in  -sic?)  should  read,  in  Schindler'i 
book,  under  what  predominating  chances  and  excitements 
Beethoven's  last  five  quartets  were  produced.  The  narrative 
throws  an  important  though  sorrowful  light  upon  the  later 
years  of  the  great  composer's  life,  and  explains,  at  least  par- 
tially, a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  viz. — that  during  these 
years,  in  his  musical  creation,  the  struggle  of  inventive  geniui 
with  moody  contemplation  commenced,  and  that  the  torch  of 
the  former  did  not  always  flash  through  the  mists  into  which 
the  latter  too  frequently  led  him. 

'I  he  17th  and  last  of  the  quartets,*  although  not  the  last 
composition  of  Beethoven  for  f-ur  stringed  instruments — the 
rondo  of  the  Quartet  (Op.  131,  usually  marked  Op.  130), 
in  B  flat,  written  (as  has  been  stated)  at  the  request  of  Artaria, 
the  publisher,  to  replace  the  Fugue  which  originally  stood  for 
finale,  having  been  produced  within  four  months  of  Beetho- 
ven's deathf — is  one  of  the  two  that  were  not  published  till 
after  the  demise  of  the  composer.  The  other,  in  A  minor, 
dedicated  to  Prince  Galitzin  (Op.  130 — usually  styled  Op. 
132),  was  nevertheless  finished  before  the  Quartet  in  B  flat, 
Op  130.  This  last  (in  B  flat),  the  Fugue,  which  was  its 
first  finale,  the  quartets  in  E  flat  (Op.  127),  and  C  sharp 
minor  (Op.  132),  were  all  engraved  and  printed  during  Beet- 
hoven's lifetime. 

The  first  and  princif  al  movement  of  the  quartet  in  B  flat 
(as  in  other  quartets,  symphonies,  and  sonatas  of  the  master) 
is  preceded  by  a  slow  introduction  : — 
non  troppo. 


*  That  is  reckoning  the  Grand  Fugue  in  B  flat,  maj-.j  ai 
No.  16. 

t  Artaria's  pretext  was  that  the  Fugue  was  too  long  ("745 
bars  "-says  the  indefatigable  Herr  Lenz)  ;  but  the  more  likely 
reason  was,  that,  at  the  time,  few  could  understand,  and  fewer  even 
attempt  to  execute  it.  When  it  was  separated  from  the  Quartet, 
the  Fugue  was  published  alone,  and  dedicated  to  the  Archduke 
Itodolph,  to  whom  the  great  pianoforte  sonata  (Op.  106),  and  the 
celebrated  Trio  (Op.  97),  in  the  same  key,  &c.  had  also  bee  n  inscribed 
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Another  passage  in  this  adagio  may  be  cited,  as  it  sub- 
§euu.ently  forms  part  of  the  development  of  the  leading  theme 
in  the  allegro:— 


"Violoncello. 


2nd  Violin. 


k—SDTST1]  ~T"y^         — j— i  ;  i  i  I«H — i--— i  — — _- 

P  \U LJ  Viola.  B 

2nd  Violin.  .  «    (— T-r 

Violoncello"     *•*      '    ' 


Viola.  &c. 


After  a  pause  on  the  dominant  of  the  key,  the 

begins  : — 


i 


^ 


,     --  _  •e'r         - 


~  ^^ 


Its  course,  however,  is  immediately  arrested  by  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  adagio,  the  melody  now  commencing  wilt 
violoncello,  instead  of  first  violin  :— 


'    *  r—  m-,-.  ^  *  ^  * 


FT 

Melody. 


The   pause  is  interrupted  by  the  allegro — now  in  tht 
dominant  of  the  key,  and  with  a  new  disposition  of  parts: — 


2nd  Violin. 


•H-  — r  —i-  H- 

i**J 


'llie  thoine  now  reappears  with  increased  brilliancy  (in 
o-  tuve  higher)  in  the  tonic  (B  flat)  ;  and  then  the  reference  is 
u,.i-le  to  the  f«I«<jio  :— 


The  working  out  of  this  leads  to  a  half  close  in  the  domi- 
nant key,  which  is  no  sooner  attained,  than  it  seeing  to  be 
going  back  again  to  the  other  (see  the  E  flat*)  :  — 

.* 


iE^fef|^^|?fefefrfP 
sf   ^^  '^       tf     /  /  /  /  /""/• 


That  this  is  not  the  case,  however,  is  soon  made  clear  :— 


I 


^fc^f^fe^S^i 

-™-b — r"ri"~T — iH~*~~r  t~*  t  i^~a  ;        * —        "H  """fl 
_^_     b»-9          f    f     ffijL   Violoncel'lo  '    r   f 


— i 

5—^ T 

-^ " 


i~k— J— J-fcJ— LT-,— 1 i-T 1 1— r~--\ V-I--F- 

_____  .pfe-l^-t     -_., ilfcf-T 1-- 

i         i  *=L  i 


T 


• 

j — •***'         p/J  6e«  marcaio. 


<  -<^        ttoco  cres. 
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W       &c. 
1st  theme. 


The  secon  ^subject,  it  is  thus  seen,  makes  its  appearance 
in  G  flat-  a  brief  and  transient,  but  not  the  less  beautiful 
melody,  sounding  all  the  more  melodious  by  reason  of  the 
context,  before  and  after.  At  this  point  the  coda  to  the  first 
part  (generated  by  the  leading  theme)  begins  ;  and  a  short 
unison  episode  : — 


prepares  the  way  for  a  resumption  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  "lleyro,  not  the  least  original  feature  of  which  is  its  re- 
maining in  the  key  of  G  flat  to  the  end.  Ne:  r  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  part,  after  some  coquetting  between 
the  adagio  and  the  allegro,  brief  snatches  of  each  interrupting 
the  other,  as  though  the  composer  had  not  made  up  his  mind 
which  he  should  go  on  with  :— - 


allegro. 
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A_A#  '     r  atlegn. 

he  abandons  both,  for  an  entirely  new  episode,  of  great 
melodious  beauty,  an  easily  recognisable  feature  of  which 
is  also  a  feature  in  the  principal  theme  (see  l£^") : — 


1st  Violin. 


,11 cgr_  ,Cello.J.- — 

-•-  '      -•-  '          +- .    "-••  *""'     '  ^~\/     '  Vs~~/ 
scmpre  ]•>  I  !  I 

?^lpp^pPlp;Di;f^^^| 


1st  Violin. 


r^  ^= t^3=i^==Hi§* 

i^L^-i    ^r1  ^i*-1   i^p-ii 


This  episode  is  carried  on  at  considerable  length,  and  ulti- 
mately gives  way  to  the  principal  theme  of  the  allegro,  which 


4.5 


reappears  unexpectedly  in  the  original  key  (B  flat),  the  theme 
being  this  time  given  to  the  violoncello  :  — 

and  the  answer : — 

J  -»-  .  C'j    • 


— to  the  first  violin. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  during  the  episode  the 
above  phrase  is  continually  peeping  out,  as  though  to  announce 
the  approaching  return  of  the  theme.  Beethoven's  reason  for 
filling  up  his  second  part  exclusively  with  this  episode  was 
doubtless  the  extreme  length  and  development  of  the  other  parts. 

Upon  the  foregoing  materials  the  whole  first  movement  is 
constructed  The  orderly  return  of  each  of  the  themes  and 
episodes,  in  other  keys,  arid  the  modifications  they  are  made 
to  undergo  must  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  onlv  necessary 
to  remark,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  pointed  out,  that  the 
second  subject  first  reappears  in  D  flat,  instead  of  B  flat,  as 
formerly  it  appeared  in  G  flat,  instead  of  F.  This  time, 
however,  with  a  nice  sense  of  propriety,  the  composer  does 
not  remain  in  the  extraneous  key,  but  artfully  modulates 
to  the  legitimate  key  (B  flat),  in  which  the  theme  assumes 
a  new  shape  :— 

1st  Violin. 
2nd  Violin.    |    A.    JL 


==^-^^1=^ 

— 1-ffiH"  &— 1-e i-^--*,— ; ,-,-+ 


W«-*.j7J-.Jj-J 


The  renewed  strife  for  }  reference  between  the  adagio  and 
the  theme  of  the  alley ro  —  ultimately  put  an  end  to  by  a  start 
ti:d  spirited  coda,  which  gets  more  and  more  pianissimo^  till 


A'akened  up  as  it  were  by  the  final  three  chords,  fortissimo, 
of  dominant  and  tonic — cannot  escape  observation. 

Of  the  short  and  very  characteristic  movement  which  im- 
mediately follows  it  is  enough  to  cite  the  themes  : — 


Pretto  (principal  theme — B  flat  minor). 


.Li-iA^T 

--  • 


(Alternativo — B  flat  major) 
fistesfo  tempo.  p 


rrr'    p  rrr  _  .  .y; 


.,->- 


4/ 


-"=  -f7f-^:   i=6^JE^*|Sa 


The  plan  of  this  presto  is  too  simple  not  to  be  easily 
followed  without  further  aid  of  examples 

The  andante  is  a  notable  example  of  the  freely  developed 
polyphonic  form  in  which  Beethoven  to  a  certain  extent  sur- 
passed all  composers,  and  which  has  nothing  in  common  with 
ordinary  types.  It  is  impossible  (and  indeed  unnecessary) 
to  cite  more  than  the  opening: — 

Andante — D  flat  major. 
andante  con  moto  ma  non  iroppo. 

*giaF*J&*!3*=: 


>i)      ^3       ^  Theme. 

poeo  scherzoso.  '  ,      ,        |~™^  p^r^ 

3S5£n==^=S=  tej^-x  &  -^T=£^£ 

^*±£±^  _+f:*.i=^— 


# 


sex 


^y 


-1=^_-=t-1 5T-.J  f^f 


f         t         t  ,— |         l"~n_ 
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Beethoven  has  so  introduced  the  leading  melody  that  some 
attention  is  required  to  follow  it.  As  first  given  out,  the  viola 
begins,  and  the  first  violin  (occasionally  echoed  an  octave 
lower  by  the  second)  carries  it  on.  Looked  at  away  Irom  the 
accompaniments  that  enrich  it,  and  it  is  simple  enough  : — 

(Melody.) 


This  movement,  as  a  whole,  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
staid  scherzn.  It  is  one  of  Beethoven's  most  characteristic 
inventions.  Of  the  light,  tuneful,  and  thoroughly  charming 
movement — Alia  Danza  Tedesca  (German  Waltz  measure 
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and  rhythm)— that  follows,  it  will   be  enough  to  cite  the 
principal  theme  : — 

Allegro  assai. 


puLi     LJEj  >—  U 


m 


--        ----v-T-—  "--  k-j 


,-ri 


tlf     * 


JT3 
-**_._.     ^ -?Aq  j^_  «z?4-_. 

The  episodes,  just  us  light  and  fanciful,  may  speak  for 
themselves.  Nor  is  it  requisite  to  do  more  than  quote  the 
opening  bars  of  the  next  movement — Cavatina—one  of  the 


loveliest,  most  melodious  and  expressive  to  be  met  with 

in  the  chamber  music  of  Beethoven  : 

adagio  moltt  csprcssivo. 
2nd  Violin. 


znu  vioim.  p      {• 


-j—M-Ta-JSl 

*  T  uJ 


:_r_  0_p_,»_  _j  — : 
1 — i — i — •-> — -m- 

-—» — I 1 1 — I  —  F- 

bU       j^j 


'<ur  ? 

i 


i • « « •>--•— I — «-j — ->—•— j 1 1 — I— F 

i      rrr     -p-       LJJ     ;_T  M..  !•*"••' 
?^^S3^^i?-=*^3Ftpc^p=5=3 

^feJ_._^___J_?__H^^J^_t_J-i_H_. 

T.    -jr       f     4     >-       f-l 

i    r     '    i    i      i  i  i  i  » — 

\.  .^^ 


-^--i--^rT-rpyH--r- 


And  so  it  goes  on.  in  the  same  strain  of  "  linked  sweet- 
ness,  long  drawn  out,"  with  harmony  as  glowing  as  the  melody 
;s  pure,  the  only  interruption  being  a  brief  episode  :n  tho 
recitative  manner: — 


This  again  is  a  movement  which  could  only  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Beethoven. 

From  the  last  movement- — already  referred  to  as  composed 
at  Gneixeiidorf,  at  the  request  of  Artaria,  to  replace  the  great 
fugue  which  'was  the  original  finale — space  will  only  allow  of 
a  single  quotation  :— 

1st  Violin,  .p^       p^ 

pp  sempre  staccato.  f"          |Jjp~    ^  ~f~   "1 

Viola. 


^^^0^^^^^^ 

"r  i 


dSiyiPfEib 

-]Xd=  STP"  twtr 

_a_£-j_ttf  -H-^-I-  -t±!_-T 

[^gg|||^|pl|^E^ 


-•^"^p  >-  -•%- 

This,  however,  is  the  principal  theme,  and  the  movement 
being  in  the  londo  form,  it  is  frequently  introduced,  either  in 
its  normal  shape,  or  with  such  modifications  as  the  composer's 
fancy  suggested.  A  peculiarity  of  this  theme— viz.  that  it  ia 
half  in  C  minor  and  half  in  B  flat  major — will  not  escape  the 
observation  of  attentive  musical  listeners.  Though  elaborate 
enough  in  its  construction,  the  finale,  notwithstandiug  its  being 
the  last  composition  of  Beethoven,  is  perhaps  that  part  of  the 
quartet  which  will  most  readily  be  understood  and  appreciated 
at  a  first  hearing. 

END    OF    THE    ONE   THOUSAND    FOUR    HUNDRED 
AND   EIGHTH     CONCERT. 
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QUARTET,  in  A  minor,  Op,  130  (No.  15),  for  two 

Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello.  BEETHOVEN. 

Assai  sostenuto  ;  leading  to  Allegro -A  minor. 

Allegro  ma  non  tanto — A  major 

Molto  adagio  (;•  Song  of  Thanksgiving  "-in  the  Lydian  mode-) 

0  major  (comprising  Andante— D  major). 
Allegro  marcia,  assai  vivace -A  major  and  minor  ;  leading  to 

Allegro  appassionato —A  minor;  and  terminating  with 

Presto  —A  major. 
» 

MM.  JOACHIM, 
KRUSE,  WIRTH,  and  HAUSMANN. 

If  the  Quartet  in  F  minor  (Op.  11)  is,  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  bridge  that  leads  from  Beethoven's 
"second"  to  his  "third"  manner,*  the  Quartet  in  A 
minor  now  presented  undoubtedly  reaches  the  goal 
beyond  which  even  Beethoven  never  advanced.  This 
quartet,  one  of  the  three  written  for  and  dedicated  to 
Prince  Galitzin,  was  finished  in  1825,  some  months 
before  the  so-called  "Posthumous"  in  B  flat,  which, 
though  generally  numbered  Op.  130,  should  really  be 
marked  Op.  131.  In  the  manuscript  transmitted  by 
Beethoven  to  Prince  Galitzin  (and  nowhere  else)  is 
the  following  autograph  translation  into  Italian  of 
the  superscription  ~ intended  for  the  adagio  in  C  major 
— "  Oanzona  di  ringrazwmento  in  modo  lidico  offerta 
alia,  Divfnita  da  un  guerito  "  (Song  of  thanksgiving,  in 
the  Lydian  mode,  offered  to  the  Divinity  by  a  con- 
valescent). •{•  When  he  composed  this  wonderful 
movement — wonderful  and  beautiful  too,  in  spite  of 
the  sticklers  for  what  is  held  up  as  genuine  tonality  J — 
Beethoven  had  just  recovered  from  a  very  severe  illness. 
This  was  in  the  spring  of  1825  ;  so  that  the  Quartet  in 
A  minor  must  have  chiefly  engrossed  his  thoughts  during 
his  convalescence 


*  The  short  Sonata  in  F,  Op.  55,  the  stringed  Quartet  in  E 
flat,  Op.  74  (Xo.  1 )),  written  immediately  after  the  grand 
pianoforte  Concerto  in  the  same  key  (J809),  and  even  pv.it  of 
the  8th  Symphony,  in  F  major  (18.12),  though  all.  except  the 
symphony,  composed  previously  to  the  Quartet  in  F  minor, 
appear  to  have  at  le;  st  contribul  ed  among  them  a  remarkable 
arch  to  his  -'badge." 

f  Heili'/cr  Danlujcxuny  an  tie  (rotthclt  ehies  (rcnesn-e  title  In  der 
Li  litcJicn,  Toinirt. 

J  Handel,  one  of  the  strictest  of  contrrpuntists  rnd  most 
fluent  of  writers,  does  net  disJlain  the  Lydu  n  mode. 


f  o  quote  all  the  subjects  of  the  Quartet  in  A  minor  would 
occupy  more  room  than  can  be  spared.  A  reference  to  some 
of  the  principal  themes  must  suffice  : — 

Assai  sostenuto. 
First  (opening)  movement. 


- — ^gg—Z*grpg- .*-?!=-•- g-j   0-H--f-  H      '      l"l-f 


-»  • 


•-* 


pgjgjg:^— :-=.{ 


Cello. 
-•  '-•   H 


(Second  subject — F  major.) 


.j. 


&c. 


-*-sr«-p— «-*-^-»-»- 


major' 


All  in  urn  son. 


1    I 
g., 


1^=^ 
3SSS^ 


(Cocta. 


r    - 


^•^i      I    i-9-       \-9-     'V      V 


i 

J. 


j 


J.  . 


\ 


I^^T^™™  1          I'S*?^1^™!          I^T^T1^"^1^  &C« 

it—  K™«WM^«» 


Canzona  di  ringraziamerdo. 
mo/to  adagio. 


-         . 

— = 


IV-d-          i 
-*-TTT-   i^m4^z*rti3anrnj^r^ 


3EjfeE=feEBE 


&c. 
I 


1 — —i— r^np_|__ij.rg _^_L  d  ^ i.a __f»_._L^_ 


Andante — D  major  (episode). 


p  W^P  TJ^wZ 

-*-     1         i-     *rerefc    f   sf 

TT2— ^ 1— r-»— ^ r— "P— r ^ r  9     ft    - 


I      |>.     -?     ij--  -..| 


Allegro  mar  da  (A  major). 


!  i 


'  a~r  ,^_;.a!fc=.i 


__«_]! . U*P-f- r-l^— r  •T-^ F-«W hr-P+- 

I  "^  lj  "*^JT    .Jl         "^"  •*" 


Allegro  appassionato — Finale, 
allegro  appattionalo.  Theme. 


1     V 


—  r—  r  —  i 


1 


(Second  theme.) 


A 


/ 


^— > 


r  i 


- — i- 


tr  | 


J          i Jr , J 


The  Quartet  in  A  minor  has,  perhaps,  a  fairer  claim 
even  than  the  one  in  B  flat  major  (Op.  131)  to  the  highest 
place  among  the  very  latest  works  of  Beelhoven. 
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SONG  "  Die  Junge  Nonne"  SCHUBERT. 

Miss  AGNES   WITTING. 

Wie  braust  durch  die  Wipfel  der  heulende  Sturm  ! 
Es  klirren  die  Balken,  es  zittert  das  Haus. 
Es  rollet  der  Donner,  es  leuchtet  der  Blitz, 
Und  finster  die  Nacht  wie  das  Grab. 
Immerhin,  so  tobt  es  auch  jiingst  noch  in  mir. 
Es  brauste  das  Leben,  wie  jetzo  der  Sturm. 
Es  bebten  die  Glieder,  wie  jttzo  das  Haus, 
Es  flammte  die  Liebe,  wie  jetzo  der  Blitz. 
Und  finster  die  Brust  wie  das  Grab. 
Nun  tobe,  du  wilder,  gewaltiger  Sturm 
Im  Herzen  ist  Friede,  im  Herzen  ist  Ruh  ! 
Des  Brautigams  harret  die  liebende  Braut 
Gereinigt  in  priifender  Gluth,  der  ewigen  Liebe  getraut. 
Ich  harre,  mein  Heiland!  mit  sehnendem  Blick, 
Komm,  himmlischer  Brautigam,  hole  die  Braut 
Erlose  die  Seele  von  irdischer  Haft. 
Hoich,  friedlich  erlonet  das  Glocklein  vom  Thurm ! 
Es  lockt  mich  das  su'sse  Geton 
Allrruichtig  zu  ewigen  Hoh'n. 
Alleluja  ! 

Translation. 

The  storm  on  the  house-top  with  fury  down  pours, 
Now  rattle  the  rafters,  now  tremble  the  floors, 
The  lightning  fast  flashes,  the  thunder  loud  roars, 
And  dark  is  the  night  like  the  grave. 

AVell  and  good,  so  fared  it  but  lately  with  me, 
The  storm  of  my  life  was  so  headlong  and  free, 
My  frame  like  the  house  would  as  tremulous  be. 
Love  flam'd  like  the  flashes  of  lightning  I  see, 
And  dark  was  the  soul  like  the  grave. 

Thou  mighty  storm,  rage  on  thy  boist'rous  way, 
My  heart  is  quite  peaceful,  my  night  turned  to  day, 
The  bride  for  the  bridegroom  serenely  will  stay, 
With  infinite  Love's  tender  ray. 

Imploring  I  look  and  would  ne'er  be  denied, 
Come,  Bridegroom  of  Heaven,  come  rescue  Thy  bride 
From  all  that  on  earth  her  soul's  quiet  has  tried. 
Hark!  peacefully  sounds  from  our  steeple  the  bell! 
I  love  its  sweet  music  so  well ;  its  notes  of  eternity  tell. 
Hallelujah  ! 


QUARTET  in  A  major,  Op.  41,  No.  3,  for  two  Violins, 
Viola,  and  Violoncello.  SCHUMANN. 


to 


Andante  espressivo  ;  leading  iu 
Allegro  molto  moderate— A  major. 

{Assai  agitato      } 
Un  poco  adagio  I  — F  sharp  minor. 
Tempo  risoluto  j 
Adagio  molto— D  major. 
Allegro  molto  vivace— A  major  ;  with  episodes. 


MM.  JOACHIM, 
KRUSE,  WIRTH,  and  HAUSMANN. 


The  third  of  a  set  of  three  quartets  dedicated  by 
Schumann  to  Mendelssohn  ("  in  inniger  Verehrung,  Felix 
Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  zugeeignet ")  all  of  which  are  now 
familiar  to  the  Popular  Concert  audiences,  in  whose  appre- 
ciation they  seem  to  rise  with  each  hearing.  Brief 
extracts  from  the  leading  themes,  tributaries,  and  episodes 
of  each  movement  will  ^afford  the  best]  help  to  a  careful 
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listener  in  following  out  the  plan  ana  development  of  this  iiu 
genious  and  very  original  work.  The  aleyro  mollo  moderate 
is  ushered  in  by  a  short  and  expressive  andanfe,  beginning 
thus : — 


&C. 


3== 


—and  breaking  off  thu§:— 


The  above  two  notes,  it  will  be  observed,  constitute  ». 
particular  feature  of  the  leading  theme,  which,  indeed,  grows 
directly  out  of  the  prelude  :  — 


SH        J  _L  '  J  J     ! 

-1 T 1 <—  m  -  -I 1—1—1 "I —  y 

I  I  I  I 


II 


^  Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  passage  of  imitation 
which  now  forms  a  continuation  of  this  theme— the  instru- 
ments following  one  upon  another  in  rotation  with  the  same 
phrase,  each  time  a  third  lower : — 
1st  Violin.  > 

I    r    r 


! 


_____ 


1  ----  L-===l 


Cello. 


The  second  subject,    of  a  markedly  different  character, 
presents  a  happy  contrast  to  the  foregoing.     The  violoncello, 
in  the  treble,  plays  the  following  melodious  theme  :  — 
M  #  .f.    .».    :?:  •  +.   .*.  • 


etpressico. 


— the  other  instruments  accompanying  it  as  below  : — 

F^5^S^& 


--|-^-^Lr^-^-ss-6^-^--r-' 


&c. 


Viola,  here  acting  as  bass. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  violin  plays  the  same 
melody,  "staccato"  which  the  violoncello  plays  "legato"  and 
that  the  violoncello  precedes  it,  note  after  note,  by  the  interval 
of  a  quaver.  When  the  second  theme  is  developed,  we  come 
'to  the  following  peroration  :— 


f j — J*L_I — j g4vft.Q-J^ — 


dim. 


ritenuto. 


Viola  in 


a  tempo. 


o 


=L-=r^=zrI=iJF=5a=aziz=zJ=5= 


—one  progression  in  which  (from  $^»)  is  especially  wcrth 
notice.  At  the  double  bar,  where  the  time-lour  measure  is 
resumed,  occurs  a  brief  codclta  :  — 


--after  the  close  of  which,  in  E,  the  orthodox  dominant  of  the 
primary  key,  the  whole  first  part  of  the  movement  is  repeated. 
There  is  virtually  no  second  part,  or  "free  fantasia,"  in  this. 
alffffro  moderate.  The  codeifa,  the  first  half  of  which  has 
been  quoted  (*;,  and  the  other  half  of  which  is  here  pro- 
duced  :  — 


w 


_  i      .__^"543_  r-JU.«j. 


3*t=E=B^=EF^3EEE=E3£!=a 

^fe=l^£§!^MeE^£pl 


—is  directly  followed  by  the  leading  theme,  in  the  original  keyr. 
identically  as  at  the  opening  of  the  movement : — 


j 


X 


s^  i — 1      ti?ff  Jlp_J_I_p    f—J-e,--- — 0-1-^ — p_I 


Only  thus  much  of  it,  however,  is  given  in  the  primary 
shape.  It  is  now  developed  in  a  wholly  different  manner,, 
a  short  example  of  which  will  suffice  : — 


I       ii        r —   r —  i 

After  a  final  reference  to  the  leading  theme  (final  at  least 
in  so  far  as  this  section  of  the  movement  is  concerned)  :  — 

I 


dolce. 


unpoco  slentando. 


piu  adagio. 


—the  second  theme  is  re-introduced  in  the  primary  key  (A), 
the  melody  being  again  assigned,  " legato"  to  the  violoncello, 
but  now  in  its  ordinary  bass  cleff: — 


The  other  instruments  accompany  in  staccato  chords,  the 
violin  playing  the  theme  a  quaver  behind  the  violoncello, 
as  before.  There  is  no  modification  of  any  importance 
in  the  development.  We  have  once  more  the  peroration 
already  cited  :  — 

(First  violin  part  only.) 


—  and  again  the  interlude  :  — 


— which,  once  a  signal  for  the  repetition  of  the  first  part,  now 
ushers  in  a  codetta : — 

4 


Ac. 


—and,   with  three  simple  bars,  "pianissimo,"   brings  the 
movement  to  an  end :  — 


!.'J \— c_  J_ c_.  -J- 


Last  reminiscence  of  the  leading  thec*. 
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The  next  movement  —  assai  agitato  —  is  an  air  with 
episodes,  in  the  independent  variation  form.  Here  is  the 
theme : — 


assai  agitato. 


(First  variation.) 


) 


-9-9-      -9-9-0-      •*#      '  -9    9- 

1 LJ      I 


•9   9- 
&C. 


(Second  variation.) 


After  this  vigorous  metamorphosis,  the  theme  peeps  Lac  Ic 
in  its  primeval  simplicity,  though  with  certain  modification* 
both  in  the  form  and  accentuation  of  the  melody  and  in  th* 


distribution  of  the  harmony.     Instead  of  «  assai  agitato  "  it 
now  assumes  the  guise  of  "  un  poco  adagio  "  ;—    ' 

Theme  (melody  only). 
_#£j      P ^= 


Now  comes  the  coda,  which  is  the  most  fully  developed 
section  of  the  movement : — 


J 

I 


tempo  risoluto. 


tempo  risoluto.  . 

•*•    i-i.-'-^-.*-^     ,--.»--•-,     .Tf^f. 


^IJJJ'-J'I     TrQrfT    '1^? 


1 

&c. 


In  the  second  part  of  this  coda,  we  are  taken  for  the  first 
time  into  the  major  tonic  of  the  key  ;  but  there  is  only  sp.ice 
for  the  citation  of  one  passage  of  unexpected  transition 
and  a  speedy  return  home  (*)  : — 


i8 


In  P  sharp  major  this  very  originally  constructed  move- 
ment comes  to  a  close — tranquilly,  like  its  immediate  pre- 
cursor :— 


' 


It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  cite  l.rief  examples  from 
ihe  two  principal  themes  of  the  adayio  mo/to,  the  carefully 
t-laliorate  and  impressive  working  out  of  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  appreciated.  The  leading  theme  is  as  follows  : — 


^f^f^pE^^ 


(Principal  episode.) 
1st  Violin. 


"^sly^lilil^is 

LI  w      bM^iJIl  u«-»d 


gfl— J — :1~~j~r — Ps"|~l'^] — r~~3 — tTji 


Upon  these  themes  the  adagio  is-£hiefly  constructed.  ; 

The  finale,  perhaps  the  most  original  movement  of  the 
whole  quartet,  has  the  following  for  leardmg  and  prominent, 
subjects— 


^  i    j    ^ 


This  quaint  theme  constitutes  the  key  note  to  the  move- 
ment, which  is  conceived  and  carried  out  in  the  "  rondo' 
form,  although  with  an  independence  and  originality  peculiar 
to  Schumann.  For  instance,  each  time  the  theme  re-appears, 
it  comes  in  a  different  key,  until  near  the  end,  when  all  goes 
on  in  the  accustomed  manner.  There  are  three  episodes,  each 
important  in  its  way,  all  of  which  are  repeated  in  due  order, 
with  the  appropriate  changes  of  key.  No  detailed  analytical 
description  of  the  movement  is  necessary,  all  that  is  required 
being  a  careful  hearing  to  make  its  plan  and  development 
intelligible.  A  few  quotations  will  therefore  suffice.  The 
tirst  delivery  of  the  theme,  which  sets  out  in  A  major,  the 
primary  key,  comts  to  a  close  in  its  subdominant  (D; : — 


/ 


(Episode  No.  1.) 


p  Cello  facet. 


anrnr3" 

Ac. 


^  This  episode,  which  begins  in  A,  closes  on  the  dominant 
(E):— 


j      I 


I       I 


\9  r-'P*— T-*S*-  tmmm — I-J— J — j -f^i  I    _.  " 


~£~~~~S$t         £. — "• 

csftiEiiSEiE:  t:i-t-^-»— •— 
di|slttz±±d=zt±t 


Then  the  leading  theme  is  introduced  in  another  key : — 
(Melody  and  bass  only.) 

m-  .         i         i         i        I         


(Episode  No.  2  — P  sharp  minor.) 


^ 


I 


The  above  episode  ends  as  it  begins,  in  F  sharp  minor, 
the  "rowdo"  theme  responding  to  it  in  the  same  key: — 

(Melody  and  bass  only.) 


&c. 


After  a  close  in  the  relative  major  (A),  this  gives  way  to 
Episode  No.  3 — F  major. 


J. 


I 


33d9Site 


* 


rt~ 


E^ESE 


Somewhat  vaguely  denomioated   "Quasi  Trio,"  though 
differing  in  no  material  reep$c.t  3rom  its  two  companions,  this 
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episode  also  terminates  in  the  key  in  which  it  begins— the 
:-*t :~u:_  theme  nQW  agajn  maijjng  — 

(Melody  and  bass  only.) 


The  first  episode  comes  back  in  C  (vice  A): 

~*e 


— followed  by  the  leading  theme  :— 


^  >  >^-" 


The  second  episode  returns,  now  in  A  minor  (vice  P  sharp 
minor) : — 

fp 


—directly  succeeded  by  the  irrepressible  leading  theme: 
(Melody  and  bass.) 


Lastly,  the  third  episode  ("quasi  trio**)  reappears,  in 
E  major : — 


I     I        &c. 


—and,  after   further   development,    brings   back   again   the 
leading  theme,  once  more  in  the  primary  key  of  A  major  :  — 


—now  assuming  the  shape  of  a  vigorous  and  elaborate  coda:  — 
(Coda.) 


£BHBr^:  =i-          5b£: 
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— the  whole  wrought  up  "fortissimo"  and  " motto 
crescendo''  to  the  spirited  peroration,  which  thus 
brings  to  a  conclusion  a  very  original  and  remarkable 
quartet : — 


The  incessant  prevalence  of  two-bar  phrase  in  this  finale 
might  have  led  to  monotony  had  it  been  treated  by  Schumann 
in  a  less  ingenious  manner.  As  it  stands,  the  entire  work  will 
be  taken  by  connoisseurs  cumgrano  salis,  and  so  appreciated 
at  its  value. 
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ST.     JAMES'S     HALL. 


Saturt>ai[>   popular   Concerts, 


THESE    CONCERTS     WILL    BE    RESUMED 

ON 
SATURDAY    AFTERNOON,    NOVEMBER    6th,  1897. 


Sofa  Stalls,  7/6 ;    Balcony,  3/-  ;     Admission,  I/-  ;     Programmes 
and  Tickets  at  CHAPPELL  &  Co.'s,  Ltd.,  50,  New  Bond  Street. 


a.  "Aufenthalt" 

«  Hark!  hark!  the  lark 


SONGS  .  SCHUBERT 


Miss  AGNES  WITTING. 


"  AUFENTHALT." 

Rauschender  Strom,  brausender  Wald, 
Starrender  Fels,  mein  Aufenthalt ! 

Wie  sich  die  Welle  an  Welle  reiht, 
Fliessen  die  Thranen  mir  ewig  erneut, 

Hoch  in  den  Kronen  wogend  sich's  regt, 
So  unaufhorlich  mein  Herze  schlagt. 

Und  wie  des  Felsen  uraltes  Erz, 
Ewig  derselbe  bleibet  mein  Schmerz. 

Rauschender  Strom,  brausender  Wald, 
Starrender  Fels,  mein  Aufenthalt ! 


"  HARK  !    HARK  !    THE    LARK." 

Hark !  hark  !  the  lark  at  Heaven's  gate  sings,] 

And  Phoebus  'gins  t'arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chalic'd  flowers  that  lies. 
And  winking  marybuds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes  ; 
And  everything  that  pretty  bin, 

My  lady  sweet,  arise. 
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QUARTET  in  G  major,  Op.  17,  No,  5,  for  two 

Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello.  HAYDN. 

Moderate — G  major. 

Minuetto  -  G  major  ;  with  Trio — G  major. 

Adagio — G  minor. 

Presto— -finale — G  major. 

MM.    JOACHIM, 
KRUSE,   WIRTH,    and    HAUSMANN. 

This  is  one  of  seven  quartets  composed  by  Haydn  in  the 
key  <«t  G,  and,  if  not  one  of  the  most  elaborate,  is  certainly 
not  one  of  the  least  melodious. 

Moderate  (leading  theme). 
1st  Violin.  „          p^ 


ft  *+  , 
I      >  Qi 


frc. 


This  phrase  being  repeated  notat.m,  it  brings    us  to  a 
half  close  on  the  dominant,  as  below  : — 


tf      t       I  ~y     T  /~l p~~ 


t  *. ...  j. 


^fw?=*     '"-? 


i    i         ._. 
/ 

The  leading  theme  is  now  briefly  alluded  to,  in  the  imita- 
tive style  : — 

2nd  Violin. 


Thome. 


—and  a  lull  close  in  the  tonic  is   obtained.     Upon   this 
follows  a  preamble  to  the  entry  of  the  second  theme;— 


j 


/  I  ____  |  ^  _  +~^*~4_  J_        J_  * 

x  —  "  •  L^^^^*1^^* 

' 


Tutti  in  unisono. 


|aSl§^^il^^pj|l 

-v._1T  i \. 

Tutti  in  unisono."  - 


SSI 


„ 

-^a-^^-^-ji-^-*^ — TTi-t-trH — I 1 

•*•"  F  Tfi        I  * 


J- 


This  preamble  is  important,  because,  as  will  be  noticed, 
feature  in  it — the  iutti  in  unisono — is  a  special  point  ia 


the   conduct   of  the    movement.      Now   comes    the   second 
theme :— 

mm^^m  r™TT**^  S  mm 

=K«r'?!/fe^1^^^^^ 


999    9  •    99     99     9    9^99    99    »9 


(Peroration  to  second  theme.) 


&c. 


| • E  — 

i~-=E        =s~ 

P-    --  — p — 


With  the  further  development  of  this  the  first  part  of  the 
movement  is  brought  to  an  end,  in  the  orthodox  key  of  the 
dominant.  The  second  part,  or  '  frco&  fantasia"  st-ts  out  as 
below  :  — 


f  «r 


&c. 
Reference  to  leading  theme. 


The  immediate  allusion  to  the  unison  effect  (^")  will  not 
escape  observation.  In  the  course  of  a  few  bars  it  occurs  again, 
followed  by  a  new  development  of  the  passage  to  which  in  the 
first  part  it  may  be  said  to  act  as  sentinel  (*  *)  :— 


Next  it  assumes  an  expanded  and  more  imposing  form  : — 


Tutti. 


&c. 


After  which,  with  much  the  same  kind  of  preamble  as  in 
the  first  part,  the  second  theme  appears  in  the  key  of  E  minor  : 
(Melody  only.) 

Theme. 


i,i!  m^A  . 

= 


Preamble. 
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An  interlude,  in  the  foim  of  a  cadenza  on  the  dominant, 
and  beginning  thus  : — 

(Melody  only.) 


t9 '  •-  *- 


— brings  us  back  to  the  primary  key,  in  which  the  leading 
theme  reappears : — 

(Melody  only.) 
/  Theme. 


The  theme  now  passes  to  the  minor  key :-~ 


\ 

— upon  which  ensues  the  last  allusion  to  the  frequently  cited 
"  unison  '*  ( g^if0  )  : — 


-  P^ 1 '— ^^^-    wMMM»wl '-'•  "         ' ^^M— f-1-*- 

/•      m.-jx*  f*  I  ^**       ClOL 


— and  then  the  return  of  the  second  subject  in  the  primary 
key  (G  major)  : — 

(Melody  only.) 
.&*:  - .         _._^,^^:r:r-rfL.i__^r_-_^. 

' "J?7» '  f '  t~*  I  hz^~d  -*->.— -T^T 


'  crw. 


S3 


The  peroration  already  cited  follows,  and  the  movement 
eemes  to  an  end  as  below : — 


—  •  ---  3  -  ^  —  L.  --  3  —    =iL-tl 


Minuetto  (G  major). 


p  1st  Violin. 


(G  minor,  12-bar  rhythm). 
Viola.        1st  Violin. 


Viola- 


2nd  Violin  and  Cel 
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ffeiZ&tE 


>— ^^-kFrp=:i-pzjL=i:i— F-F.-tpCp: 

*  I  -•-  I  ^ 


1       I       I 


~V 
The  minuetto  is  now,  as  usual,  repeated. 

Adugio  (leading  theme). 


dolee. 


jg^^s^Ej^a^rJi:^'-.-.^  ^_| 


The  second  theme  is  ushered  in  by  some  declamatory 
Recitative,  for  the  first  violin,  answered  in  unison,  or  harmony, 
by  the  other  instruments  :  «» 


ist  Violin. 
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(Recitative.) 


/->        w       *  N  _js f_^  • 

»y  ^     ~    » .  TT±J — ^r 


1 


?5P  H  nPp  —  p 

---  ^^•__j___ 


The  second  theme  is  hereupon  introduced  :- 
(Second  theme — B  flat  major.) 

I  J 


Further  on,  after  the  leading  theme  has  been  repeated  in 
the  primary  key  (G  minor) : — 

(Melody  only.) 


— the  recitative  is  again  employed.     For  example  :- 
1st  Violin. 


&c. 


Haydn  seems  to  have  foreshadowed  almost  everything. 
Who  can  now  repeat  the  statement  that  the  recitatives  in  the 
first  movement  of  Beethoven's  D  minor  Sonata,  Op.  31,  and 
the  last  movement  of  his  A  flat  Sonata,  Op.  no,  are  purely 
original  inventions.  Here,  surely  (unless  we  choose  to  travel 
and  consult  the  inexhaustible  Bach  family),  in  Haydn's  adagio 
we  have  the  germ  of  it. 

Finale  (leading  theme.) 


Viola. 


J 


n» r~-     — i 

!£;EEg^E^=^ 
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/  P  &o. 

Jj  £   *.*.  JL*.  1  -^  JTTJ  J2 

't —         fr~T~l — ' 1 — i""!"? L*-r-*-«-W T— •- 


(Second  theme.) 


z=i^r — _-• — • — t=i~-  -*  —  *  r=*r^»r 


I     i   &C. 


|-pzp= 


(Peroration  to  first  part.) 


i^ffl^E^^^I 
m^jl^E^^Siit  tE!?=Sii^EE|  — •=Z4 

^zmzzz=pgz^gz^-gii— zr__=— ==| 


>4l-t 


Out   of   these  materials   this   genial   and   unpretentioui 
movement,  which  ends  thus  simply : — 


Viola  and  Cello  in  unison. 


—is  wholly  constructed.     Both  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
finale  are  intended  by  the  composer  to  be  repeated 
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SECOND  SATURDAY  CONCERT. 


OVERTURE  TO  SHAKESPEARE'S  TRAGEDY, 

"OTHELLO" Walter  Macfarrtn. 

(First  timt  at  thtse  Concert*.) 

(Conducted  by  the  Composer.) 
Allegro  con  brio,  C  minor,  2-2. 

This  Overture  is  the  composer's  second  essay  on,  the  same  theme, 
the  first  having  been  written  as  long  since  as  the  year  1845  (when  he 
•was  still  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music),  and  performed  at 
a  concert  of  the  now  defunct  Society  of  British  Musicians.  The 
present  work  was  composed  in  the  year  1895,  and  m"st  performed 
on  the  1 8th  of  February  in  the  present  year,  at  a  concert  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  Orchestral  Society,  in  the  Queen's  Hall.  The  Overture  is 
an  attempt  to  illustrate  musically  some  of  the  chief  incidents  of  Shakes- 
peare's immortal  tragedy — the  awakening  of  Brabantio,  the  midnight 
Council  meeting,  the  appearance  of  Desdemona  on  the  scene,  the 
landing  at  Cyprus,  lago's  song  with  chorus,  the  affray  with  Cassio, 
and  Othello's  interposition,  lago's  machinations,  culminating  in  the 
bedchamber  scene,  Emilia's  alarm,  Desdemona's  last  wail,  and 
Othello's  death. 

The  first  subject  has  three  sections,  the  first  of  which  is  as 
follows  : — 

"No.  i. 

Strings  &  Timpani. 


cres fl 


A    2 
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The  second  and  third  sections  are  included  in  the  following  extract : — 


*••' — .  a,  'J  Bssns. 


A  recurrence  of  the  second  section  with  somewhat  altered  harmony  : — 


Oboe 


No.  3. 


and  a  sequential  passage  formed  on  the  foregoing  matter,  leads  to  the 
harmony  of  F  major,  and  to  the  subsequent  modulation  into  the  key 
of  E  flat  :— 


No.  4. 


Trumpets 


Horn 


Horns  3va.  §^:  g^:      :^:        -CJ-          •§- 

p=^ r-^q:          T  r --b^-ihjrs r=^\  ~  &22zrt==: 

Trombones 


dim. 


&C, 
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The  second  subject  in  E  flat  is  given  to  the  Clarinet,  accompanied  by 
Horn,  Bassoons,  and  Viola  : — 


No.  5.          Clarinets 


Bassoon 


— *— I       |~         ^  I  i  M" 


This  subject  is  subsequently  taken  up  by  the  Strings,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  new  idea  in  the  same  key  of  a  more  animated  character  :— 


No.  6. 


Trumpets  3  Tutti 


:&c. 


which  presently  dies  away  :- 


silent 


and  after  a  silent  bar  gives  place  to  the  second  part  of  the  movement, 
which,  departing  from  ordinary  usage,  opens  with  another  theme, 
founded  on  the  third  section  of  the  first  subject.  This  is  in  G  minor, 
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6-8,  and  may  be  regarded  as  lago's  song  with  chorus,  rendered  by- 
Oboe  and  Wood-wind  with  Strings  (pizzicato) : — 


==g*c=Jfctjttt 

^  I 


to*?|S-£55 


&C. 


An  interrupted  cadence  now  leads  to  the  development  of  the  previous, 
themes : — 


No.  9. 


Violins 


Strings  />/ss. 


Tutii 


• 0~PzL  _K2_ lltcs—  -& — tt  _jf^  *'^~- 


and  the  resumption  of  the  key  of  C  minor  is  approached  by  an  arpeggio' 
of  the  minor  ninth  on  G,  at  first  ff  and  diminishing  until  C  is 
re-established  : — 


No.  10. 


Cello /zz*. 


Bassoon 


Horns  & 
Drums 


"•  b»'    ."^ 

&c. 

Then  comes  the  recapitulation,  considerably  abbreviated,  of  the  first 
and  second  subjects,  the  latter  this  time  in  the  tonic  major  and  given 
to  Flutes,  Clarinets,  Bassoons,  and  Horn.  A  further  development  oi 
previous  matter  follows,  and  attention  may  be  particularly  called  to  & 
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passage  founded  on  a  portion  of  the  first  subject  which  is  thrice  fugally 
imitated  : — 


No.  ii.     Strings  &  Wood 


mm 


&c. 


%*-  £2- 


— I i-| S?-t«~— 

Finally  attention  should  be  called  to  the  soft  passage  for  Flute  in 
its  lowest  register,  accompanied  by  Strings  (pizzicato)  and  Horns,  and 
the  unlocked  for  entrance  of  the  Trombones  on  the  second  inversion 
of  the  chord  of  D  flat,  illustrating  the  one  position  in  which  two  chords 
of  6-4  may  be  taken  consecutively  : — 


No.  12. 


Flute 


,[*-,-   T-^--    prkEp;     PI-?'    ~vr- 

m 


Horns 


Trombones 
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The  agitated  character  of  the  music  is  now  resumed,  and  culminates 
in  a  wild  chromatic  passage  for  the  Violins,  accompanied  by  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Orchestra. 


The  above  analytical  remarks  we  owe  to  the  kindness  of  the 
author,  in  all  cases  the  most  competent  analyst  of  a  musical  com- 
position.   

Mr.  Macfarren's  orchestral  works  embrace  a  Symphony  in  B  flat, 
several  Overtures— " Othello "  (No.  i),  "Beppo,"  "A  Winter's  Tale," 
"  King  Henry  V.,"  "  Pastoral,"  "  Hero  and  Leander  "—the  two  last  of 
which  have  been  performed  at  these  Concerts,  on  October  iQth,  1878, 
and  April  9th,  1881,  respectively.  We  now  have  great  pleasure  in 
adding  another  to  the  number  and  thus  perpetuating  a  name  which, 
in  the  persons  of  Mr.  Walter  and  his  brother  Sir  George,  is  one  of  the 
foremost  in  British  music. 

It  is  satisfactory  though  hardly  surprising,  to  notice  how  often  the 
works  of  Shakespeare  have  been  selected  as  subjects  by  English 
composers.  The  following  compositions,  besides  those  of  Mr.  Mac- 
farren  above  quoted,  have  all  been  played  in  this  Concert-room,  many 
of  them  more  than  once  and  with  every  prospect  of  many  repetitions. 

The  Winter's  Tale  (Overture)  .  .  J.  F.  Barnett. 

Prospero  „  .  .  F.  Corder. 

Queen  Mab  (Scherzo)  .  .  W.  G.  Cusins. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost  (Overture)  .  .                „ 

Richard  the  Third  ,  .  .  E.  German. 

Henry  the  Eighth  ,  .                         „ 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ,  .  .  C.  E.  Horsley. 

Twelfth  Night  ,  .  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  ,  .  .  H.  H.  Pierson. 

Macbeth  „  .                        , 

As  You  Like  It  „ 

Cymbeline  „  .  C.  Potter. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  „  .  E.  M.  Smyth. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona         ,,  .  .  Street. 

Tempest         (Overture  and  Incidental  Music)  Sir  A.  Sullivan. 

Merchant  of  Venice  „        ,,  ,,  .                „ 

Henry  the  Eighth  „        „  „ 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  „        „  „  .                „ 

Macbeth  „        „  „  .               „ 

The  list  forms  indeed  a  remarkable  tribute  to  our  great  poet. 

[G.] 
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CONCERTO    FOR     PIANOFORTE    AND     OR- 
CHESTRA IN  E  FLAT,  No.  5  (Op.  73)        .     Beethoven. 

1.  Allegro. 

2.  Allegro  un  poco  mosso. 

3.  Rondo — Allegro. 

Pianoforte — Miss  MURIEL  ELLIOT. 

(Her first  apfearanu  at  thtst  Concerts.} 


This  is  the  last  of  the  five  Concertos  with  which  the  great  master 
alike  of  Orchestra  and  Piano  enriched  the  repertoire  of  music.  There 
are  indeed  six,  if  we  include  Beethoven's  interesting  transcription  of 
his  Violin  Concerto  for  Piano,  which  was  played  (probably  for  the 
only  time  in  this  country)  at  the  Saturday  Concert  of  December  7tb, 
1872,  by  Miss  Agnes  Zimmermann.  Of  the  five  Concertos,  the  two 
first  (in  B  flat,  Op.  19,  and  in  C,  Op.  15)  are  early,  and  for  Beethoven, 
comparatively  unimportant  works.  The  third,  C  minor  (Op.  37),  is 
more  remarkable,  and  in  more  than  one  passage  reveals  the  great 
master.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  bridge  from  the  Concertos  of  his  immature 
age  to  those  of  his  full  manhood — the  fourth  and  fifth,  which  belong- 
to  his  very  finest  and  grandest  achievements,  and  hold  the  same  place 
among  compositions  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra  that  his  "  Coriolan" 
and  "  Leonora  "  do  among  Overtures,  or  the  C  minor  among  Sym- 
phonies. A  note  at  the  end  of  these  remarks  tells  the  curious  story  of 
another  Pianoforte  Concerto,  written  by  Beethoven  some  years  after 
that  which  we  are  hearing  to-day,  and  unhappily  lost  for  ever. 

There  are  some  works  in  which  the  poet,  the  painter,  or  the  sculptor 
has,  by  common  consent,  reached  the  very  summit  of  his  art,  and  on 
which  there  is  only  one  universal  verdict  of  applause.  Such  are  the 
Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  the  Venus  of  Milo,  Milton's  Lycidas,  or  Words- 
worth's Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality.  And  such  is  the  E  flat 
Concerto  of  Beethoven.  The  key  which  the  master  has  selected  for 
this  great  composition  is  that  of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  two  of  his 
noblest  Quartets,  two  Pianoforte  Trios,  the  Septet,  and  no  less  than 
four  Pianoforte  Sonatas.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  to  be  noticed  in  passing, 
that  three  consecutive  works  (consecutive  in  the  order  of  composition, 
though  not  in  their  Opus-numbers,  which  are  often  arbitrary)  should  be 
all  in  the  same  key,  namely,  the  Sonata  called  "  Les  Adieux,  1'Absence 
et  le  Retour"  (Op.  8i«),  this  Concerto  (Op.  73),  and  the  so-called 
"  Harp  Quartet"  (Op.  74).  But  who  shall  solve  the  mysteries  of  keys? 
or  say  why  Beethoven  should  have  characterised  that  of  B  minor  as 
"  black,"  or  that  of  4  flats  as  "  Barbaresco"  rather  than  "Amoroso"  ; 
or  why  Schubert  should  have  chosen  such  remote  keys  to  write  in 

B 
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as  G  flat*  and  G  sharp  minor  ;f  why  none  of  Mozart's  forty-nine 
Symphonies  should  be  in  A,  while  two  out  of  four  of  Mendelssohn's 
are  in  that  tonality. 

The  autograph  of  the  Concerto  is  preserved  at  Vienna  in  the 
collection  of  the  Messrs.  Haslinger,  and  bears  the  following  title  in 
Beethoven's  own  hand — "  Klavier  Konzert  1809  von  L  v  Bthvn."  It 
is  dedicated  to  his  friend  and  patron,  the  Archduke  Rodolph,  who 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  had  his  name  inscribed  on  the  title- 
pages  of  no  less  than  nine  of  the  great  musician's  finest  and  choicest 
works.  The  list  is  a  truly  remarkable  one — The  Missa  Solennis  in  D  ; 
the  Solo  Sonatas,  Ops.  8*,  106,  and  in  (Beethoven's  "  Last  Words'* 
on  the  Piano) ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  Pianoforte  Concertos  ;  the  great 
B  flat  Trio,  Op.  97  ;  the  Quartet- Fugue,  Op.  133  ;  and  the  splendid 
Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin,  Op.  96. 

The  Concerto  asserts  its  originality  and  dignity  at  the  very  com- 
mencement.    Instead  of  beginning,  as  was  the  previous  custom,  with 
a  long  orchestral  passage,  in  which  the  themes  are  given  out  and 
developed  before  the  entrance  of  the  solo  instrument — a  plan  which 
he  followed  in  his  first  three  Concertos ;  or  again,  instead  of  opening, 
as  does  the  G  major  Concerto,  with  an  unaccompanied  passage  for 
the  Pianoforte,  Beethoven  has  devised  a  happy  medium,  which  is  very 
original  and  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  instrument,  and  starts  the 
composition  with  the  greatest  dclat.     The  movement  opens  with  a 
kind  of  prelude— the  chord  of  E  flat  is  sounded  by  the  full  Orchestra, 
which  is  followed  by  a  passage  of  arpeggios  and  scales,  on  that  chord, 
by  the  Piano  ;    then  the  chord  of  A  flat  is  sounded  and  similarly 
followed  ;  and  thirdly  the  chord  of  B  flat.    The  passages  for  the  Piano 
increase  in  brilliancy  and  boldness  on  each  occasion,  and  at  last  end 
in  the  chord  of  the  tonic,  E  flat,  and  in  the  principal  theme  of  the 
movement.     Thus  the  Piano  at  once  makes  itself  felt  as  the  mistress 
of  the  situation  ;    and  whatever  may  occur  afterwards,  no  one  can 
forget  that  he  is  listening  to  a  Concerto  for  the  Pianoforte.     Among 
the  many  things  which  distinguish  this  and  the  fourth  Concertos  from 
the  three  which  preceded  them,  nothing  perhaps  is  so  obviously  and 
immediately  appreciable  as  this.     Another  fact  recently  pointed  out  to 
the  writer  may  be  mentioned,  which  distinguishes  the  E  flat  Concerto 
from  the  previous  ones,  namely,  that  in  this  work  the  entrance  of  the 
Piano  is  never  marked  in  the  score  as  "  Solo,"  as  it  invariably  is  in 
the  others.     If  this  is  not  the  result  of  mere  accident,  it  would  seem  to 
show  that  in  this  masterpiece  Beethoven  placed  the  Piano  on  the  same 
level  with  the  other  members  of  the  Band,  in  fact  made  it  an  orchestral 
instrument. 

*   Impromptu  (Op.  go,  No.  3),  published  in  G. 

t  Song,  "Du  liebst  mich  nicht "  (Op.  59,  No.  i),  published  in  A  minor. 
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I.  The  Allegro,  as  is  the  case  with  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
other  Concertos,  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  first  movement  of  a 
Symphony.  The  melody  of  the  first  subject,  given  out  in  full  harmony 
by  the  Strings,  and  then  taken  up  by  the  Clarinets,  is  as  follows  : 

No.  i.  v 


The  working  of  this  furnishes  a  good  example  of  Beethoven's 
way  of  breaking  up  his  themes,  and  using  the  different  joints  or  frag- 
ments as  independent  ideas.  The  turn  in  the  first  bar,  and  the  crotchets 
in  the  second,  are  used  over  and  over  again,  as  melody,  as  accompani- 
ment, as  bass,  till  the  movement  is  saturated  with  the  sound  of  them. 

The  first  subject  is  soon  followed  by  the  second  : 

No.  2. 

fM^i 


tr- 

given  out  first  staccato  and  in  E  flat  minor  in  the  Strings  (as  above), 
and  then  legato  in  E  flat  major  in  the  Horns,  as  if  Beethoven  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  as  to  either  mode  or  medium,  and  so  gave  it  us 
in  both.  The  second  Solo,  answering  to  the  "working  out"  of  a 
Symphony-movement,  begins  in  G.  The  first  portion  of  it  consists  of 
imitations  in  the  Wood-wind  instruments  of  phrases  based  on  the  first 
two  bars  of  the  principal  subject  (No.  i),  accompanied  by  the  Piano  in 
brilliant  semiquaver  arpeggios.  In  the  second  portion  the  Piano  has 
a  new  passage — possibly  a  development  of  a  previous  one — incessant 
scales  up  and  down,  with  an  accompaniment  in  the  Bassoon,  drawn 
from  a  previous  figure  and  beautifully  prolonged  ;  and  after  this  the 
figure  quoted  in  No.  5  is  charmingly  imitated  and  played  with,  the 
whole  going  through  many  keys.  For  the  third  Solo  the  original  key 
and  subjects  are  returned  to. 

Of  other  subsidiary  themes— partly  independent,  partly  arising  out 
of  these — the  two  following  are  very  much  used  in  the  elaboration  of 
the  movement,  rising  in  importance  as  it  proceeds  :  — 


No. 


B    2 
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But  there  is  one  melody  coming  in  as  it  were  quite  by  chance,  just  to 
finish  one  of  the  periods,  which  adds  a  tenderness  hitherto  wanting  in 
the  composition,  and  too  lovely  not  to  be  quoted  : 


No. 


Violins  in  8ves. 


dim. 


The  three  first  bars  are  a  kind  of  introduction,  settling  down  into  the 
beautiful  though  short  figure  itself.  Five  notes  (a)  amplified  on  repe- 
tition into  ten  (b] — but  where  else  will  you  find  such  a  five  or  such  a 
ten  ?  And  listen  for  them  later  on  in  the  movement,  where  Beethoven, 
as  it  were  repenting  of  the  cursory  way  in  which  he  had  dismissed  his 
darling  little  creation,  brings  it  back  again  and  fondles  it  for  a  few 
minutes — first  in  the  Piano,  then  in  the  Clarinet,  then  in  the  Piano 
again,  then  in  the  Oboe,  and  so  on,  till  he  makes  us  as  much  in  love 
with  it  as  he  was  himself. — One  thing  in  this  Concerto  is  very  remark- 
able, namely,  the  audacity  with  which  Beethoven  repeats  his  themes 
and  phrases.  The  same  thing  is  elsewhere  noticeable,  especially  in 
the  Violin  Concerto  and  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  it  is  nowhere 
more  observable  than  here,  and  it  explains  why  he  was  so  extra- 
ordinarily careful  in  choosing  and  correcting  his  themes,  so  insatiable 
in  refining  and  polishing  them.  He  wrote  and  rewrote  them  until 
he  had  brought  them  to  that  form  that  would  exactly  express  his 
meaning,  and  enable  him  to  bring  them  back  over  and  over  again, 
each  recurrence  only  proving  the  depth  of  meaning  and  beauty  that 
.they  contain. 

It  was  formerly  the  rule  to  allow  the  solo-player  in  a  Concerto  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  display  of  his  original  skill  in  an  extempore 
"  Cadence,"  towards  the  end  of  the  movement,  where  the  Orchestra 
paused  for  that  purpose.  In  this  case  Beethoven  has,  for  the  first  time, 
dispensed  with  the  custom,  and  has  inserted  a  solo  passage  of  his  own, 
with  the  words  non  si  fa  una  cadenza  ma  s*attaco  subito  il  seguente — 
do  not  make  a  Cadence  but  go  on  at  once  to  the  following  passage. 
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Whether  this  was  due  to  the  inability  of  Czerny  (then  a  youth  of  19), 
by  whom  the  Concerto  was  performed  at  Vienna,  to  extemporise  a 
Cadence  ;  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  it  arose  from  Beethoven's 
•own  wish  to  preserve  the  unity  of  so  splendid  a  movement  from  any 
chance  of  being  damaged  by  injudicious  improvisations  on  its  themes, 
certain  it  is  that  the  presence  of  the  composer's  own  Cadence  forms 
one  of  the  original  features  which  distinguish  this  piece.  At  any 
<rate  it  gave  the  death  blow  to  the  old  practice.  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  Brahms,  have  all  followed  the  example  of  their  great 
predecessor,  and  written  their  own  Cadences.  Beethoven,  however, 
was  not  content  with  writing  the  Cadence  himself,  but  he  makes  it 
still  more  a  novelty  by  accompanying  the  latter  half  of  it  with  the 
Orchestra.  He  had  already  written  a  Cadence  with  an  accompani- 
ment for  the  Drum,  to  his  arrangement  of  the  Violin  Concerto  for  the 
Piano  ;  but  the  accompaniment  is  there  confined  to  the  Drum,  while 
here  other  instruments  are  employed.  First  the  Horns  come  in  with 
*the  second  subject,  and  the  Strings  pizzicato  ;  then  they  are  joined  by 
the  other  \\ind  instruments,  the  Violins  and  Basses  having  snatches 
of  the  first  subject,  until  the  Cadence  ends  in  the  grand  tutti  of  the 
whole  band.—  It  may  be  remarked  en  passant  that  Bach,  who  never 
neglected  an  opportunity  of  anticipating  his  successors,  has  done  so  in 
this  instance,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  Trio  for  keyed  instrument  and 
strings  published  by  the  Bach-Gesellschaft  of  Leipzig,  where  the 
Cadenza  is  fully  written  out.  Of  this,  however,  Beethoven  can  have 
known  nothing.  It  is  one  of  the  many  cases  where  les  beaux,  esprits 
se  rencontrent. 

II.  The  second  movement  (Adagio  un  poco  mosso)  is  a  noble  hymn, 
which,  though  not  so  entitled,  might  as  appropriately  be  headed 
Canzone  ai  ringraziamento  ojferta  a  una  divinita  da  un  guarito,  as 
the  noble  strain  which  Beethoven  has  so  inscribed  in  his  i5th  Quartet. 
It  is  in  the  key  of  B  major  (connected  enharmonically  with  that  of  E 
flat),  and  is  in  the  form  of  quasi-variations.  The  theme,  a  strain  of 
_great  beauty  and  serenity,  is  given  out  by  the  Violins,  which  remain 
muted  during  the  whole  Adagio  :  — 


.No.  6. 


Strings  con  sordini. 
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It  is  then  taken  up  by  the  Piano,  and  accompanied  in  various  lovely 
figures,  and  with  an  astonishing  transition  into  the  key  of  D  major. 
The  third  and  culminating  repetition  is  in  semiquavers  and  octaves 
for  both  hands  throughout,  with  the  most  touching  effect.  Beethoven 
does  not,  however,  allow  us  long  to  remain  in  the  ecstatic  frame  of 
mind  induced  by  this  beautiful  treatment,  but  by  a  very  charac- 
teristic change  he,  with  one  touch  of  Horn  and  Bassoon,  brings  the 
key  from  B  to  E  flat,  and  without  a  pause  introduces  the  theme  of  the 
final  Rondo  on  the  Piano — we  quote  the  melody  : — 
No.  7. 


III.  The  Finale,  an  Allegro,  is  as  full  of  energy  and  gaiety  as  the 
other  movements  are  of  dignity  and  sentiment.  There  is,  however,  a 
second  theme,  for  Piano  Solo,  of  more  passionate  character,  contrasting 
well  with  the  animated  spirit  of  the  chief  subject,  and  more  particu- 
larly with  the  rapid  octave  passage  which  immediately  announces  it  : — 

No.  8. 


& 


f=     f     - 


Of  the  many  other  interesting  features  of  the  Rondo  we  can  only 
notice  one— if  that  be  called  "  one"  which  includes  several.  We  allude 
to  a  phrase — 

No.  9. 

Tntti.  --eT>^ 


1       *• 


*:       - 


Horns  &  Trunip. 
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which  appears  in  the  Orchestra  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  the 
movement.  It  is  repeated  until  it  becomes  very  prominent,  and  ends 
by  handing  over  the  rhythmical  figure  with  which  the  Horns  and 
Trumpets  divide  its  two  portions  (see  a  in  the  quotation)  to  the  Drum 
—  an  old  favourite  of  the  master  ;  while  it  appears  itself  in  the  Piano 
in  a  novel  though  perfectly  recognisable  form.  This  duet  of  Piano 
and  Drum,  17  bars  pianissimo — the  Piano  descending  from  the  top- 
most heights  to  the  keynote  of  the  movement,  lessening  its  force  by  a 
continual  diminuendo,  and  its  speed  to  Adagio,  while  the  Drum 
maintains  the  murmur  of  the  rhythmical  phrase  "alluded  to — is  a 
triumph  of  refined  and  original  humour. 

Although  composed  in  1809,  this  Concerto  appears  to  have  re- 
mained unheard  till  the  winter  of  1811.  The  first  performance  actually 
recorded  was  by  Schneider  at  Leipsic,  in  December  of  that  year  ;  but 
the  first  time  the  work  appeared  in  public  in  its  native  air  and  under 
the  eye  of  its  composer,  was  in  the  following  February  at  Vienna, 
when  it  was  played  by  Carl  Czerny,  Beethoven's  pupil,  at  a  curious 
combination  of  concert  and  picture-exhibition,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
charity,. and  where  its  length  deprived  it  of  the  effect  which  it  could 
hardly  have  failed  under  proper  circumstances  to  produce.  In  the 
programme  it  is  sandwiched-in  between  a  Cavatina  from  "  Adelasia 
and  Alerano,"  by  Mdlle.  Sessi,  a  debutante,  and  a  picture  of  Nicolo 
Poussin,  representing  Esther  fainting  before  Ahasuerus  ! 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Concerto  in  the  Philharmonic  pro- 
grammes is  on  June  i6th,  1834,  when  it  is  put  down  to  Mr.  (?  Mrs.) 
Anderson.  But  it  had  been  played  to  a  London  public  by  Mendelssohn 
five  years  earlier,  namely  on  June  24th,  1829,  at  the  Concert  of  Drouet 
the  flute-player,  when  the  Overture  to  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
also  made  its  first  appearance  here. 

The  sketches  of  the  Adagio  which  record  the  steps  in  the  con- 
ception and  formation  of  its  principal  theme,  are  most  interesting, 
and  will  be  instructive  to  the  musical  reader.  They  are  printed  in 
Nottebohm's  "Zweite  Beethoveniana"  (1887).  Beethoven  first  pro- 
posed C  as  the  key  of  the  movement,  and  in  that  key  we  find  the  first 
attempt  at  the  melody. 
No.  i. 


A  little  further  on  he  has  got  into  B,  but  he  has  also  dropt  some  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  tune  : — 


No. ». 
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Next,  still  in  B,  he  tries  a  further  variation  : — 


Finally  we  come  much  nearer  the  present  form  : — 


or— 


*  ^  /  ^H    i 


or — 


or — 
(*) 


It  is  touching  to  see  how  gradually  this  great  inventor  arrives  at 
his  complete  form,  and  how  insatiable  he  is  until  his  end  is  fully 
attained.  The  way  in  which  the  different  points  of  the  melody  are 
laboured  at  will  strike  every  one,  especially  the  figure  in  bars  5  and  6 
of  the  finished  subject,  and  the  chromatic  passage  in  bar  7  of  the  same. 


The  E  flat  Concerto  is,  as  we  observed  at  the  beginning  of  these 
remarks,  the  last  of  Beethoven's  works  in  this  department.  But  it 
only  escaped  this  position  by  a  very  narrow  accident,  since  sketches 
for  a  sixth,  in  the  key  of  D,  have  been  discovered,  belonging  to  the- 
years  1814  and  1815,  a  date  long  subsequent  to  that  of  the  E  flat 
Concerto,  and  after  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies,  and  the  B  flat 
Pianoforte  Trio,  had  been  composed.  Not  only  do  as  many  as  fifty 
pages  of  sketches  for  this  Concerto  exist,  but  no  less  than  thirty  sheets,. 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  of  the  complete  score  of  the  first 
movement  were  finished — that  is,  virtually  the  whole  of  the  movement. 


SONG.  6 1 


The  Piano  does  not  actually  start  the  composition,  as  it  does  in  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Concertos,  but  enters  after  ten  bars  of  Orchestra. 
We  learn  all  this  from  Mr.  Nottebohm,  the  great  Beethoven  explorer 
(now  alas !  no  more),  who  also  informs  us  that  the  sheets  of  the  score 
have  in  time  become  widely  scattered  in  various  collections.* 

The  Concerto  in  E  flat  was  last  played  at  the  Saturday  Concerts 
on  the  I4th  December,  1895,  by  Mons.  Siloti.  [G.] 


SCENA,  "  MAD  BESS  " Purcell. 

Orchestrated  by  DR.  VILLIBRS  STANFORD. 

(First  time  at  these  Concerts.') 

Miss  MARIE  BREMA. 

From  silent  shades,  and  the  Elysian  groves, 

Where  sad  departed  spirits  mourn  their  loves, 

From  crystal  streams,  and  from  that  country  where 

Jove  crowns  the  fields  with  flowers  all  the  year, 

Poor  senseless  Bess,  cloth'd  in  her  rags  and  folly, 

Is  come  to  cure  her  lovesick  melancholy. 

Bright  Cynthia  kept  her  revels  late, 

While  Mab  the  fairy  queen  did  dance, 

And  Oberon  did  sit  in  state 

When  Mars  to  Venus  did  advance. 

In  yonder  cowslip  lies  my  dear, 

Entomb'd  in  liquid  gems  of  dew, 

Each  day  I'll  water  it  with  a  tear, 

Its  fading  blossom  to  renew. 

For  since  my  love  is  dead,  and  all  my  joys  are  gone, 

Poor  Bess  for  his  sake  a  garland  will  make, 

My  music  shall  be  a  groan. 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  die  within  some  hollow  tree, 

The  rav'n  and  cat,  the  owl  and  bat 

Shall  warble  forth  my  elegy. 

Did  you  not  see  my  love  as  he  passed  by  you  ? 

His  two  flaming  eyes,  if  he  come  nigh  you, 

They  will  scorch  up  your  hearts. 

Ladies,  beware  ye,  lest  he  should  dart  a  glance  that  may  ensnare  ye. 

Hark  !  hark  !     I  hear  old  Charon  bawl, 

His  boat  he  will  no  longer  stay, 

And  furies  lash  their  whips  and  call, 

Come,  come,  away,  come,  come,  away. 

*  For  more  details  see  the  Crystal  Palace  Programme  of  November  6th,   1875  ;  also 
*  Zweite  Beethoveniana,  Leipzig,  1877,"  page  233. 
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Poor  Bess  will  return  to  the  place  whence  she  came, 

Since  the  world  is  so  mad  she  can  hope  for  no  cure  ; 

For  love's  grown  a  bubble,  a  shadow,  a  name, 

Which  fools  do  admire,  and  wise  men  endure. 

Cold  and  hungry  am  I  grown, 

Ambrosia  will  I  feed  upon,  drink  nectar  still  and  sing 

Who  is  content,  does  all  sorrow  prevent, 

And  Bess  in  her  straw,  whilst  free  from  the  law, 

In  her  thoughts  is  as  great  as  a  king. 


SYMPHONY  No.  4,  IN  D  MINOR  (Op.  120)      .     Schumann, 

1.  Introduction.     Vivace. 

2.  Romanze. 

3.  Scherzo,  and  Trio. 

4.  Finale. 

This  Symphony,  though  published  and  numbered  as  the  fourth,  is 
really  Schumann's  second,  since  we  learn,  partly  from  a  note  prefixed 
to  the  Score,  and  partly  from  his  biography  by  Wasielewski,  that  it 
was  written  in  the  year  1841,  shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  first. 
It  was  indeed  performed  in  Leipzig  on  December  6th,  1841.  Then  it 
was  laid-by  and  not  finally  revised  until  ten  years  later.* 

A  passage  in  one  of  the  letters  (May  3rd,  1853)  included  in  Herr 
Jansen's  second  volume f  would  almost  imply  that  the  revision  had 
been  made  for  the  Festival  of  that  year  at  Diisseldorf.  "  When  we 
heard  that  old  Symphony  which  you  may  remember  at  Leipzig,  I 
should  certainly  never  have  thought  that  it  would  appear  again  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this.  They  are  performing  it  now  almost  against 
my  will.  But  some  of  the  Committee  who  heard  it  lately  pressed  me 
so  much  that  I  could  not  resist.  I  have  instrumented  it  altogether 
afresh  ;  and  it  is  certainly  better  and  more  effective  than  it  used  to 
be."  The  alterations  however  were  not  very  material,  and  were 
confined  chiefly  to  the  Wind  instruments,  and  to  the  rejection  of 
a  Guitar-part  with  which  Schumann  had  originally  accompanied  the 
Romance,  giving  it  the  definite  character  of  a  Serenade.  The  title  of 
the  work,  as  it  stands  in  Schumann's  original  printed  score,  is 
"Symphony  No.  IV.,  D  minor;  Introduction,  Allegro,  Romanze, 


*  In  1843  or  1844  Schumann  offered  it  to  a  publisher  as  "  Second  Symphony,  Op   50." 
t  Schumann's  Brie/e,  Ntne  Folge,  1886.    Translation  by  Miss  Herbert,  Pentley,  1890. 
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Scherzo  and  Finale,  in  one  piece."*  And  this  is  really  the  case. 
Not  only  are  the  usual  pauses  wanting  between  the  movements 
—and  indeed  impossible  after  the  end  of  the  first  Allegro— but 
a  material  connection  is  maintained  between  the  various  portions 
by  the  recurrence  of  the  subjects  ;  that  of  the  Introduction  appearing 
-again  in  the  Romanze,  and  that  of  the  Allegro  in  the  opening  of 
the  Finale  ;  so  that  the  whole  Symphony  gives  the  impression 
of  being  one  single  piece  of  music.  Whether  this  is  advantageous 
or  not  to  the  effect,  opinions  may  differ.  It  was  at  any  rate  new 
at  the  time,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  thing  in  Schumann's 
previous  Symphony.  Beethoven  in  his  C  minor  Symphony,  by  omit- 
ting the  pause  between  the  Scherzo  and  Finale,  and  by  reintroducing 
the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo  in  the  middle  of  the  Finale,  has  connected 
the  last  two  movements,  if,  indeed,  he  may  not  be  said  to  have 
made  the  two  into  one.  But  Schumann  went  much  farther,  and 
is  fully  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  innovation,  which  he  again  ex- 
tended in  his  Symphony  in  C,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is 
adopted  by  Mendelssohn  in  the  Scotch  Symphony,  where  the 
customary  pauses  between  the  movements  are  expressly  interdicted, 
and  the  opening  melody  of  the  work  is  brought  back  at  the  end  of  the 
first  Allegro. 

I.  The  principal  subject  of  the  Introduction,  Ziemlich  langsam 
(i.e.  Adagio  non  troppo\  is  given  out  by  the  Violas  and  Cellos, 
thus  :— 


The  theme  of  the  Vivace— or,  as  Schumann  writes  it,  Lebhafl— 
is  soon  heard  making  its  way,  until  it  announces  itself  as  follows  in 
D  minor  : — 


No.  2. 


This  is  worked  thematically,  with  constant  variations  of  counterpoint 
and  harmony,  and  with  great  spirit,  though  not  without  an  obstinate 
monotony  of  iteration  very  characteristic  of  its  author,  till  we  reach 

*  This  significant  title  is  not  given  in  the  more  recent,  col'ected,  large  edition  of 
Schumann's  wjrks.  The  omission  seems  to  the  writer  to  be,  if  not  unjustifiable,  highly 
inadvisable,  and  disrespectful  to  the  great  composer. 
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the  double  bar,  and  the  usual  repeat  of  the  first  section.     There  is 
a  second  subject  in  F,  given  out  by  the  Wind, 


Flutes  &  Oboes 
*•*- 


No.  3. 


£3 rer 


and  accompanied  in  arpeggio  figures  of  the  same  character  with 
those  quoted  in  No.  2.  In  the  "  working-out "  two  new  subjects  are 
introduced  : — 


No.  4. 


*J     Viol.  i. 


Oboe. 


the  phrase  in  the  fourth  bar  of  which  connects  it  closely  with  the 
principal  subject  (No.  2) — and 


No.  5. 


Ite.    A. 


but,  strange  to  say,  there  is  no  return  to  the  first  subject  proper 
(No.  2),  though  there  are  sufficient  allusions  to  it  to  supply  the  want. 
After  a  passionate  conflict  in  constantly  varied  forms,  the  first  Allegro 
finishes  in  D  major. 

II.  The  melody  of  the  Romanze — Ziemlich  langsam  (i.e.  Andante 
moderate},  as  in  the  Introduction— given  faut  byfthe  Oboes  and  Cellos 
in  the  key  of  A  minor,  is  as  follows  ;  the  character  of  the  original 
Guitar  accompaniment  survives  in  the  pizzicato  chords  of  the  Strings,. 
Clarinets,  and  Bassoons  : — 

No.  6. 
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After  this  the  triplet  quaver-phrase  from  the  Introduction  (No.  i)  is 
again  introduced,  and  then  follows  a  middle  movement  or  intermezzo 
in  D  major,  with  variation  for  Violin  : 


No.  7.  . 


After  this  the  Romanze  is  resumed,  and  leads  to  the  Scherzo,  Lebh  //, 
or  Vivace  : — 


M/>  0    Violin 

.WO.  o. 

•fr-ri-^-' 

i,  8ve  lower. 

j_J    J    J    J 

i  r   f 

r   r 

i  J.    i  J 

-*-  —  -«•--«- 

ij_^ 

Bass,  r 

rr  i 

1    i 

*  r 

r 

This  has  a  Trio,  the  melodjr  of  which  is  in  excellent  contrast  to  the 
somewhat  ponderous  theme  of  the  Scherzo,  just  quoted  ;  while  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  first  Violins  seems  to  be  imitated  from  the  Violin 
passage  quoted  as  No.  7,  though  altered  in  rhythm  and  effect  :— 


No.  9. 


This  is  worked  into  a  regular  melody  in  two  sections,  with  great 
elegance  and  delicacy  of  treatment,  and  is  resumed  after  the  usual 
repetition  of  the  Scherzo  ;  and  then,  dying  away  both  in  pace  and 
loudness,  leads  at  last,  in  a  truly  charming  way,  to  the  Introduction  of 
the  last  section  (Langsam,  or  Adagio}.  This  very  impressive,  though 
too  short,  movement  is  chiefly  framed  on  the  principal  subject  of  the 
first  Allfgro,  with  a  mysterious  Trombone  phrase,  of  this  awakening 
nature,  intermixed  : — 


After  sixteen  bars  in  this  solemn  and  stirring  strain,  we  reach  the  final 
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movement  itself  (Lebhaft\  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  constructed  on 
the  third  subject  of  the  opening  Allegro  (see  No.  5)  robbed  of  its 
feverish  element,  and  on  the  principal  subject  of  the  same  movement, 
ia  the  major  key.  It  starts  with — 


No.  IT.     Jf. 


p 


After  a  few  bars  of  this  the  following  idea  appears  : — 


JNO.   12.       V101. 


atfc  &e. 


Wind 


and  then  this— the  second  subject  proper : — 


Nc.  13. 


The  first  portion  of  the  Finale  is  then  repeated.  The  working-out 
is  ushered  in  by  some  chords  in  the  Brass  and  full  Orchestra,  the  latter 
swelling  on  each  chord  from  p  to  sf,  and  producing  an  original  and 
curious  effect.  A  fugalo,  constructed  on  the  second  bar  of  subject 
No.  u,  and  partly  accompanied  by  a  very  marked  phrase — 


Horns  &  Violas 


No.   I4.      Zfc± 


forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  second  part  of  this  Finale,  which 
repeats  the  different  themes  with  modulations,  after  the  usual  plan 
of  a  Symphony  movement,  and  finally  concludes  with  a  Coda  on  an 
entirely  new  melody  : — 

No.  15.  Clar.,  Bassoons,  Viola. 


and  a  most  triumphant  Stretto,  Presto,  bringing  a  noble,  original,  and 
interesting  work  to  the  best  possible  conclusion.  [G.] 
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SOLOS  FOR  PIANOFORTE—. 

"  LlEBESTRAUM  "    No.    3,    IN   A    FLAT  . 

"  CRACOVIENNE  FANTASTIQUE  "        .        .     Padenwski. 
Miss  MURIEL  ELLIOT. 


SONGS— 

"  DER  DOPPELGANGER  "     .         .        .        .     Schubert. 
"!N'S  FREIE"  (Op.  89,  No.  5)    .  .     Schumann. 

"THE  HERO" Schumann. 

Miss  MARIE  BREMA. 
Accompanist — HERR  CARL  POHLIG. 

"  DER  DOPPELGANGER." 

Still  ist  die  Nachr,  es  ruhen  die  Gassen, 

In  diesem  Hause  wohnte  mein  Schatz, 

Sie  hat  schon  langst  die  Stadt  verlassen, 

Doch  steht  noch  das  Haus  auf  demselben  Platz. 

Da  steht  auch  ein  Mensch,  and  starrt  in  die  Hohe, 

Und  ringt  die  Hande  vor  Schmerzensgewalt ; 

Mir  graut  es  wenn  ich  mein  Antlitz  sehe, 

Der  Mond  zeigt  mir  meine  eigne  Gestalt. 

Du  Doppelganger,  du  bleicher  Geselle, 

Was  affst  Du  nach  mein  Liebesleid, 

Das  mich  gequalt  auf  dieser  Stelle 

So  manche  Nacht,  in  alter  Zeit  ?— Heine. 

A  fine  and  characteristic  song  of  Schubert's,  the  production  of  his 
last  year,  1828,  and  full  of  his  magic.  Like  many  of  his  best  it  is  but 
rarely  heard  in  public. 

ENGLISH  VERSION. 

Still  is  the  night,  the  streets  are  deserted, 

'Twas  here  that  my  sweetheart  dwelt  in  the  days  of  yore  ; 
Tis  long  ago  that  she  departed, 

Yet  there  stands  the  house  where  it  stood  before, 
And  there  stands  a  man  who  upward  is  staring, 

And  wringing  his  hands  in  fearful  pain  ; 
I  shudder,  his  face  with  mine  own  comparing, 

The  moon  shows  me  my  own  form  again. 
Oh  !  wretched  ghost,  oh  !  palefaced  double, 

Why  dost  thou  ape  the  misery, 


Why  dost  thou  mock  the  pain  and  trouble, 
I've  suffered  here  in  days  gone  by  ? 
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"!N'S  FREIE." 

Mir  ist's  so  eng  alliiberall 

Es  schlagt  das  Herz  mit  lautem  Schall, 

Und  was  da  schallt  sind  Lieder 

Aus  diist'rer  Mauern  bangem  Ring. 

Flieg  ich  in's  Weite  froh  und  flink, 

Da  athm'ich  Wonne  wieder. 

Da  flatter!  aus  der  off'nen  Brust 

Die  Sehnsucht  nach  verrauschter  Lust 

Und  nach  gehoffter  Wonne  : 

Die  Winde  tragen's  Himmelan 

Die  Graslein  geben  Fiirbett  d'ran 

Sich  neigend  in  der  Sonne. 

Mir  ist's  so  eng  alliiberall 

Es  schlagt  das  Herz  mit  lautem  Schall 

Und  was  da  schallt  sind  Lieder. 

One  of  six  Songs  dedicated  to  Jenny  Lind. 


ENGLISH   VERSION. 

O  give  me  space,  fresh  air,  sweet  sounds, 

With  melody  my  heart  abounds, 

And  all  my  soul  is  ringing. 

From  dreary  walls  that  tower  high 

Into  the  open  air  I  fly, 

There  bursting  forth  in  singing. 

Then  flutters  from  the  open  breast 

The  longing  that  the  heart  oppressed 

For  peace  and  love  unending. 

The  breezes  bear  it  to  the  skies, 

The  little  blades  of  grass  arise, 

Petitions  sunwards  sending. 

O  give  me  space,  fresh  air,  sweet  sounds, 

With  melody  my  heart  abounds, 

And  all  my  soul  is  singing. 


"THE  HERO." 

Thy  days  are  done,  thy  fame  begun, 
Thy  country's  strains  record 

The  triumphs  of  her  chosen  son, 
The  slaughters  of  his  sword — 

The  deeds  he  did — the  fields  he  won, 
The  freedom  he  restored. 
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Though  thou  art  fallen  while  we  are  free, 
Thou  shalt  not  taste  of  death. 

The  generous  blood  that  flowed  from  thee, 
Disdained  to  sink  beneath; 

Within  our  veins  its  current  be, 
Thy  spirit  on  our  breath. 

Thy  name  our  charging  hosts  along 

Shall  be  the  battle  word, 
Thy  fall  the  theme  of  choral  song 

From  virgin  voices  poured. 
To  weep  would  do  thy  glory  wrong — 

Thou  shall  not  be  deplored. — Byron. 


SUITE  OF  CHARACTERISTIC  DANCES  FROM 

"MLADA" Rimsky-Korsakof. 

Redowa. 

Danse  Lithuanienne. 

Danse  Indienne. 

Cortege. 

First  time  in  England.) 

Nicholas  Andre'iewitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  whose  name  now  appear 
for  the  first  time  on  a  Saturday  Concert  Programme,  was  born  in  1844 
at  Tichvine  in  the  Russian  Government  of  Novgorod.  His  musical 
talent,  which  was  not  hereditary,  manifested  itself  at  an  early  age. 
At  six  or  seven  he  began  to  learn  to  play  the  pianoforte,  and  at  nine 
composed  an  Overture,  etc.  He  was  destined  however  to  serve  in  the 
Russian  navy  as  an  officer  of  marines  before  he  took  seriously  to 
music  as  a  profession.  In  1856  he  entered  the  Naval  College  at 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  soon  started  a  small  vocal  class  among  his 
fellow  cadets,  who  used  to  meet  together  for  the  practice  of  the 
•choruses  from  "  Life  for  the  Czar,"  etc.,  under  his  direction.  While 
pursuing  his  naval  studies,  he  was  also  instructed  in  music  by  Ulich 
and  Kaneely,  and  .lost  no  opportunity  of  being  present  at  the  best 
musical  and  operatic  performances  which  St.  Petersburg  supplied.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  he  sketched  his  first  Symphony.  In  1862, 
having  finished  his  course  at  the  Naval  College,  he  was  gazetted 
midshipman  to  the  Almaz,  and,  during  a  long  cruise,  spent  his  leisure 
moments  in  completing  his  Symphony,  which,  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
he  now  set  to  work  to  orchestrate,  sending  the  manuscript  from  time 
±o  time  to  his  friend  Balakireff  for  his  advice  and  correction.  In  1866 
he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  having  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
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second  lieutenant.  He  now  re-scored  the  entire  work— the  first 
Symphony  ever  written  by  a  Russian — and  it  was  brought  to  a  first 
hearing  on  3ist  December  of  the  same  year  at  a  concert  of  the  Free 
School  for  Music,  which  some  years  previously  Balakireff  and  Ce'sar  Cui 
had  founded  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  1871,  while  still  serving  in  the  Russian 
Navy,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Composition  at  the  Conservatoire 
of  Music  in  St.  Petersburg — a  post  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  still 
holds.  On  retiring  from  the  Navy  in  1873,  ^e  was  made  Inspector  of 
Naval  Bands.  "  It  is  splendid  practice,  such  as  I  never  dreamed  of," 
he  wrote  to  M.  Stassoff  shortly  after  his  appointment,  "  I  orchestrate  a 
great  deal  for  the  bands  and  hear  my  music  performed."  As 
Balakireff's  successor,  he  for  a  short  time  filled  the  post  of  Principal 
of  the  Free  School.  In  1883  ne  was  appointed  assistant  Kapellmeister 
to  Balakireff,  and  when  in  1886  Belaieff  started  the  patriotic  enterprise 
known  as  "The  Russian  Concerts,"  it  was  to  Korsakoff  that  he 
confided  the  conductorship. 

Among  the  most  important  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  published  works 
may  be  enumerated  three  Operas,  viz.,  "The  Maid  of  Pskov"  (1873), 
"A  Night  in  May"  (1880),  and  "The  Snow  Maiden"  (1882).  His 
instrumental  works  include  "  Sadko,"  a  Legend  for  Orchestra  (1866); 
"Antar,"  a  Symphony  (Op.  15),  both  cf  which  have  been  heard  in 
Germany;  a  Symphoniette  (Op.  31);  a  third  Symphony  (Op.  32); 
a  Fantasia  on  Russian  Themes  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (Op.  33)  ; 
and  a  Capriccio  Espagnol  for  Orchestra  (Op.  34).  To  the  above  should 
be  added  a  number  of  original  songs  and  two  collections  of  140 
Russian  folk-songs,  taken  down  from  oral  tradition,  as  welcome 
contributions  to  musical  literature, 

For  much  of  the  above  information  I  am  indebted  to  an  interesting 
and  instructive  manuscript  article  on  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  soon  be  published,  and  which  has  kindly  been  placed  in 
my  hands  by  Mrs.  Newmarch,  the  authoress  of  a  translation  (with 
preface)  of  Alfred  Habets's  "  Borodin  and  Liszt."* 

"  Mlada"  ("  The  Maiden")  is  not  without  its  history.  It  originally 
formed  the  subject  of  an  Opera-Ballet,  for  which  four  young  Russian 
composers,  Borodin,  Cui,  Moussorgsky,  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  were 
commissioned  to  supply  the  music.  This  project  was  not  carried  out, 
and  Korsakoff  made  use  of  the  music  which  he  had  written  for  it  in 
his  Opera  "MaMskaya"  ("  A  Night  in  May").  In  1889  he  reverted 
to  the  same  subject,  and  composed  a  second,  "  Mlada" — a  fairy  Opera- 
Ballet  in  four  acts,  which  was  successfully  produced  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  1892.  It  is  a  selection  from  the  Dances  contained  in  this,  which  he 
has  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  Suite,  that  we  have  now  to  hear.  Apart 

"Borodin  and  Liszt,"  by  Alfred  Habets.  Translated,  with  a  Preface,  by  Rcsa 
Newmarch.  London :  \V.  Reeves. 
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from  their  quaintness  and  piquancy,  they  are  specially  remarkable  for 
their  orchestration.  This,  which  includes  the  use  of  such  unusual 
instruments  as  a  Piccolo  Clarinet,  a  Piccolo  Tromba  and  a  Tromba 
alta,  might  be  described  as  a  clever  combination  of  naval  or  military 
bandlike  scoring  with  that  of  t!he  ordinary  orchestra.  It  is  a  mode  of 
procedure  which  Korsakoff  may  have  learnt  from  Berlioz  (of  whom  he 
was  an  ardent  admirer),  as  specially  exemplified  in  Berlioz'  Symphony, 
"  Funebre  et  Triomphale,"  and  in  the  March  appended  to  his  Te  Deum. 
Or,  it  may  be  that  it  is  more  properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  relic  of  his 
early  days,  when,  as  related  above,  he  held  the  post  of  Inspector  of 
Naval  Bands. 

I.  Redowa  ( Tempo  di  Masurkci).  The  Redowa  is  a  dance  of 
Bohemian  origin.  There  are  two  forms  of  it ;  one  in  2-4  time,  akin  to 
the  Polka,  and  the  other  in  3-4  time,  resembling  a  Waltz  or  Mazurka. 
That  we  have  now  to  hear  takes  the  latter  form.  It  starts,  after  six 
introductory  bars  for  Horns,  with  the  following  quaint  theme,  as  its 
principal  subject : — 


No.  i.     Clar 


The  working-out  of  this,  after  coming  to  a  half-close  in  A  major,  is 
followed  by  an  alternative  theme  : — 


No.  2.     Vln.,  Fl.,  Ob.,&CI. 


This,  in  its  turn,  leads  to  a  further  development  of  the  first  subject 
(No.  i),  which  is  now  brought  to  a  full-close  in  F  major. 
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A  second  alternative  theme,  or  Trio,  is  immediately  introduced- 
Starting  thus  : — 


No.  3.     Grazioso. 
Vcl. 


:1. tr  _^  Vln. 


— it  leads  back  to  the  first  theme,  which,  subjected  to  varied  treatment,, 
and  growing  in  animation  as  it  proceeds,  brings  the  Dance  to  an  end 
in  the  key  in  which  it  began  (B  flat). 

II.  Danse  Lithuanienne  (Allegro  vivo}.  Though  written  in  2-4 
time  this  movement  has  all  the  effect  of  standing  in  3-2  time.  This  it 
acquires  from  its  all-pervading  three-bar  rhythm,  which  imparts  to  it 
much  of  the  character  of  a  Polonaise.  It  opens  with  the  following 
lively  theme,  given  out  in  octaves  by  all  the  Strings  except  Double- 
basses  : — 


No.  4. 


3p 

-1;: 


Anon  a  second  theme  follows  thus  : — 


ritJ"*  :&n.  -ri  _^  & 

9 1 =^- — »—  «-T 1--— — « 
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Allowing  for  a  short  Coda,  in  good  keeping  with  the  foregoing,  the 
whole  movement  may  be  said  to  have  been  evolved  from  the  two 
themes  above  quoted. 

III.  Danse  Indienne  (Allegretto  mosso).  This  Indian  Dance  is 
remarkable  for  the  pertinacity  with  which  a  tom-tom  figure  of  accom- 
paniment, furnished  by  various  instruments  of  percussion,  is  main- 
tained uninterruptedly  throughout.  It  opens  with  the  following  suave 
melody : — 


No.  6.     Fl.  &  Ob. 


Dovetailed  with  this  an  alternative  melody  puts  in  its  appearance : — 

No.  7.        Clar. 


Allowing  for  sundry  transpositions  and  modification  of  treatment 
the  whole  movement  may  be  said  to  be  based  upon  these  two 
melodies. 

IV.  Cortege  (Allegro  moderate  e  maestoso).  This  jubilant  pro- 
cessional movement  opens  with  a  long  Entrada,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  Horn  and  Trumpet  fanfares,  supported  by  dominant 
harmony.  Starting  thus  :  — 

No'  8' 


Trump.  &  Hrn. 


—  attention  is  specially  due  to  the  last  two  bars  quoted,  as  more  than 
once  in  its  course  they  form  the  subject  of  a  remarkably  melodious 
Drum  passage.  The  extension  of  this  material  brings  us  in  due  course 
to  the  principal  theme.  It  commences  thus  :  — 
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— and  is  brought  to  a  tonic  full-close  by  the  remarkable  Drum  passage 
already  alluded  to. 

The  second  section,  commencing  : — 


No.  10. 


— is  followed  by  a  modification  of  the  Entrada  and  principal  theme 
more  fully  scored. 

With  a  change  of  key  to  that  of  A  flat,  the  Trio,  as  it  might 
technically  be  termed,  now  enters.  It  is  based  for  the  most  part  upon 
the  following  subject,  against  which  an  ad  libitum  Chorus  (omitted  in 
to-day's  performance)  is  interpolated  : — 


No.  ix. 

Vln.  &  Fl.  ^  Ob.  ^- 


With  a  reversion  to  the  key  of  E  flat,  this  spirited  movement  is 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  further  presentation  of  its  opening  section. 

[C.  A.  B.] 
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HORSELESS    CARRIAGE   DRIVE  ON   TERRACE 

From  Eleven  till  One,  and  from  Two  till  Six  o'clock.     Fare,  Sixpence. 


At  Frequent  Intervals  from  Two  o'clock,  North  Side  of  Great  Stage, 
New  Illusion,  entitled 

TREWEY'S    LAST    DREAM. 

A  REVELATION  OF  THE  RONTGEN  RAYS. 
Admission,  Sixpence. 


At  frequent  Intervals  from  Half-past  Two  till  Five  o'clock,  in 

Electrophone   Court  (near    Central  Transept  and  next  Afternoon 

Tea  Room), 

Round  the  London  Theatres  in  Ten  Minutes. 

The  principal  Artists  in  London  can  be  heard  to  perfection  from  the 
following  Entertainments :  Alhambra,  Avenue,  Daly's.  Duke  of  York's, 
Empire,  Gaiety,  Lyric,  Palace,  Prince  of  Wales's,  Queen's  Hall,  St.  James's 
Hall,  Savoy. 

Popular  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Selections  conveyed  along  wires  running 
direct  from  the  leading  London  Theatres,  where  the  Performance  is  actually 
taking  place  at  the  time  of  listening.  Admission,  Sixpence. 


Quarter  to  Three,  on  New  Cycle  Track, 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  MILITARY  BAND, 

BANDMASTER— MR.   CHARLES   GODFREY,  JUN. 


Three  o'clock,  on  New  Cycle  Track, 

CYCLE    RACES. 


Quarter-fast  Three,  on  New  Sports  Arena  (South  Side), 

FOOTBALL    MATCH. 

OLD     FORESTERS     v.     OLD     CARTHUSIANS. 
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Four  o'clock,  in  Theatre , 

MR.    QUENTON    ASHLYN 

(THE    NEW    HUMOUR), 

In  Humorous  Musical  Sketch,   "The  Duchess  of 
Stilton's   Reception." 

Introducing  :  The  Guests— Mr.  Tooty— A  Flute  Solo— "Refreshments— The 
Frenchman  and  the  'Cello— A  Plantation  Song—"  Those  Rich  Lower  Notes." 

Followed  by  the  only  Real  and  Original 

IAJMIERE    CINEMATOGRAPHF. 

Extraordinary  Animated  Photographs  or  Living  Pictures. 

From  the  Empire  Theatre.     The  Sensation  of  the  Season, 

Under  the  sole  management  of  TREWEY. 

1.  Piccadilly  Circus. 

2.  Feeding  the  Pelicans  at  the  Zoo. 

3.  Babies  playing  with  Dog. 

4.  Tit  for  Tat. 

.5.  Sheep  Driving. 

6.  A  Celebrated  Mimic. 

7.  Feeding  Baby. 

8.  Street  Scene  in  Moscow. 

9.  View  of  the  Royal  Wedding  in  St.  James's  Street. 
10.  New  View  of  Bathing  in  the  Ohio. 

Ouring  the  performance  the  celebrated  Waltz,  "By  the  Sea,"  by  Leopold 
Wenzel,  will  be  played. 

Change  of  Pictures  every  week. 


PIANIST        -        -        MISS   LOUISA  PYNE. 


Seats,  Sixpence  and  One  Shilling. 
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Half-past  Five,  in  Theatre, 

THE    BROTHERS    WEBB, 

England's  Greatest  Musical  Clowns, 

(  Their  first  appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace.) 

Followed  by 

SEVERUS    SCHAFFER, 

(His  first  appearance  in  England  since  his  return  from  America,  after  five  years'  absence,  )> 

In  his  Unapproachable  Juggling  Performance,  and  his  Inimitable  Equilibristic 

Feats.     (Exclusively  engaged.) 

1,000  Free  Seats.     Reserved  Seats,  Sixpence. 

THE    CRYSTAL    PALACE    MILITARY    BAND. 
BANDMASTER    -      -    MR.    CHARLES    GODFREY,    JUN. 


After  Concert, 

ORGAN     RECITAL 

BY  MR.  WALTER  W.  HEDGCOCK. 

PRELUDE  in  C ~        DelaTatnMe.. 

ANDANTE  RELIGIOSO,  "  S.  Cecilia"  &*Uay. 

PASTORALE- SON  ATE  (on  the  Eighth  Gregorian  Tone)        ...     Rfitmberger. 

Pastorale,  Intermezio,  Fugue. 

MARCIA  DI  PROCESSIONE      -        — 


Quarter  to  Seven,  in  Theatre, 

MR.    QUENTON    ASHLYN 

(THE    NEW    HUMOUR), 

In  Humorous  Musical  Sketch,   "The  Duchess  of 
Stilton's  Reception.'' 

Introducing :  The  Guests-Mr.  Tooty-A  ^^^fSS^^ 
Frenchman  and  the  'Cello- A  Plantation  Song— "Those  Rich  Lower 

Followed  by  the  only  Real  and  Original 

LUMIERE    CINEMATOGRAPHS. 

Extraordinary  Animated  Photographs  or  Living  Pictures. 

From  the  Empire  Theatre.     The  Sensation  of  the  Season, 

Under  the  sole  management  of  TREWEY. 

1.  Piccadilly  Circus. 

2.  Feeding  the  Pelicans  at  the  Zoo. 

3.  Babies  playing  with  Dog. 

4.  Tit  for  Tat. 

5.  Sheep  Driving, 
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6.  A  Celebrated  Mimic. 

7.  Feeding  Baby. 

8.  Street  Scene  in  Moscow. 

9.  View  of  the  Royal  Wedding  in  St.  James's  Street. 
10.     New  View  of  Bathing  in  the  Ohio. 

During  the  performance  the  celebrated  Waltz,   "  By  the   Sea,"  by  Leopold 

Wenzel,  will  be  played. 
Change  of  Pictures  every  week. 

PIANIST        -  MISS   LOUISA  PYNE. 

Seats,  Sixpence  and  One  Shilling. 


At  frequent  Intervals  from  Eight  o'clock  till  close  of  Palace,  in 

Electrophone    Court  (near  Central  Transept  and  next  Afternoon 

Tea  Room], 

Round  the  London  Theatres  in  Ten  Minutes, 

The  principal  Artists  in  London  can  be  heard  to  perfection  from  the 
following  Entertainments :  Alhambra,  Avenue,  Daly's,  Duke  of  York's, 
Empire,  Gaiety,  Lyric,  Palace,  Prince  of  .Wales's,  Queen's  Hall,  St.  James's 
Hall,  Savoy. 

Popular  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Selections  conveyed  along  wires  running 
direct  from  the  leading  London  Theatres,  where  the  Performance  is  actually 
taking  place  at  the  time  of  listening.  Admission,  Sixpence. 


Eight  o'clock, 

GRAND    DISPLAY   OF    FIREWORKS 

BY    MESSRS.    C    T.    BROCK    &    CO. 


From  Half-past  Eight  till  Ten  o'clock,  in   Centre  Transept, 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  MILITARY  BAND. 

BANDMASTER— MR.   CHARLES   GODFREY,  JON. 

1.  PROCESSIONAL  MARCH,  "San  Salvatore"  Baker. 

2.  GRAND  FANTASIA,  "Reminiscences  of  Balfe"     Fred  Godfrey. 

Selected  from  his  Operas :  "The  Enchantress;"  "The  Bohemian  Girl;"  "The 
Daughter  «f  St.  Mark  ;  "  "  The  Rose  of  Castille  ;  "  "  The  Maid  of  Artois  ;  "  "  The 
Maid  of  Honour ; "  and  "  Satanella." 

3.  VALSE,  '*  Grubenlichter  " Carl  Zeller. 

4.  CANTIQ UK,  "Nazareth"        M         ...         ....     Gounod. 

Euphonium  Solo— MR,  McCONNSLL. 

5.  OVERTURE,  "Masaniello" Auber. 

6.  PATROL  MAUCH,  "  Monte  Cristo,  Junior  " Ivan  Caryl! . 

7.  FANTASIA,  "Scotland's  Pride"        Charles  God f  ey. 

Including  : — "  Bonnie  Dundee  ;  "  Country  Dance,  "  The  Flowers  of  Edinburgh  ; " 
"  Turn  ye  to  me  ; "'  "  Willie's  gane  to  Melville  Castle  ;  "  Country  Dance,  "  Muir- 
land  Willie;"  Strathspey,  "Lord  Kelly;"  Reel,  ''Colonel  M'Bain;"  "Maclean 
of  Ardgour's  Lament ; "  "  We  will  take  the  good  old  way ':  (with  variations)  ; 
"  Leezie  Lindsay  ;  "  Strathspey,  "  The  Marquis  of  Huntly's  Fling  ; "  Reel,  "  The 
Wind  that  shakes  the  Barley  ; "  and  concluding  with  "  Bonnie  Charlie's  now  away." 

8.  MARCH,  "The  Standard  Bearer" Fahrbach. 
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from  Ten  o'clock  till  Dusk,  in  South-  Western  Galleries, 

PICTURE    GALLERY. 

An  entirely  New  Collection  of  Modern  Oil  and  Water  Colour  Paintings,  by 
Eminent  British  and  Foreign  Artists,  including  the  celebrated  Picture  by 
LADY  BUTLER,  "AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  TEL-EL-KEBIR."  All 
Works  on  Sale.  No  Ex.tr a  Charge.  Also 

VICTORIA   CROSS    PICTURES 

Painted  by  CHEVALIER  L.  W.  DESANGES.  This  Historical  Collection  of 
Pictures  is  now  for  Sale,  together  or  separately.  Particulars  on  application  to 
MR.  C.  WENTWORTH  WASS,  at  the  Picture  Gallery  Office. 

From  Ten  o'clock  till  Dusk,  in  Grounds,  near  Low  Level  Station, 

GRAND    PANORAMA, 
THE    SIEGE    OF    PARIS,    i87i. 

("BATTLE  OF  MONTRETOUT.) 

PAINTED  BY  THE  LATE  F.  PHILIPPOTEAUX. 
Also  a 

DIORAMA 

By    PHILIPPOTEADX,    a    striking    picture    depicting    an    incident    in    the 

Cemetery  of  Pere  la   Chaise. 

Admission,  Sixpence. 

From  Ten  o'clock  till  Ten  o'clock,  in  Entertainment  Court, 

THE  ROYAL  EXHIBITION  OF  WORKING  ANTS. 

Glass  Nests  of  Living  Ants  at  work,  Illuminated  and  Magnified. 
The  great  Hill  Ant  building  its  nest  two  feet  high. 
Ants  carrying  objects  ten  times  larger  and  heavier  than  themselves. 
Red  Ants  keeping  black  slaves.     Yellow  Ants  keeping  cows. 
Ants  keeping  domestics.     Ants  and  their  architecture. 

The  Queen  Ants  with  their  attendants.     The  Baby  Ants  with  their  attendants. 
Foreign  species  and  Nests  of  Ants. 
Experiments  showing  Intelligence  and  Strength  of  Ants. 
Six  different  species  of  Living  Ants  always  on  View.     Curiosities  of  Ant  Life. 
Admission,  Threeptnce. 

From  Ten  o'clock  till  Ten  o'clock,  in  Entertainment  Court, 

THE    CRYSTAL    MAZE. 

Admission,  Threepence. 
From  Two  o'clock,  North  End  of  Palace, 

THE   ROLLER  SKATING  RINK. 

SKATING  AREA  OF  OVER  14,000  FEET. 
Admission,  with  Skates,  is. 
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THE   CRYSTAL   PALACE   COMPANY'S   SCHOOL 

OF 

ART,  SCIENCE,  &  LITERATURE. 

LADIES'    DIVISION.—  THIRTY-SEVENTH    SESSION:    1896-97. 


THE   SCHOOL   OF   MUSIC. 

T.     PIANOFORTE— (Private  Lessons]  TUESDAY GUSTAV  ERNEST. 

Also  lessons  on  Tausig's  system  of  Sixty  Minutes'  duration  to  Three  Students 
/present  all  the  time,  each  Student  taking  Twenty  Minutes  at  the  instrument. 

TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY      A.  J.  EYRE. 

THURSDAY Miss  ELLA  DOUGLAS. 

MONDAY  AND  THURSDAY          MRS.  A.  P.  GEORGE, 

Silvtr  Medallist,  R. A.M. 

TUESDAY  AND  FRIDAY    ...        Miss  EMMA  TEDDER. 

(Special  arrangements  are  made  for  instructing  Pupils  from  the  beginning,  not 
only  in  Notation,  Fingering,  &c.,  but  in  the  Grammar  of  the  Art.) 

Private  Practice  on  a  Grand  Pianoforte  can  be  obtained  by  Students  of  the 
School  at  a  nominal  fee. 

II.  EXPLANATORY   DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  THE) 

HIGHER  ART    OF    PIANOFORTE    PLAYING  fGusTAV  ERNEST. 
and  of  Composition  for  the  Pianoforte — TUESDAY       ' 

N.B.  All  HERR  GUSTAV  ERNEST'S  Pupils  may  attend  these  Lessons,  without 
-extra  fee. 

III.  VIOLIN— MONDAY          DESIDER  NEMES. 

IV.    ORGAN       A.  J.  EYRE. 

Available  for  Gentlemen  as  well  as  for  Ladies. 

V.    ORGAN       WALTER  W.  HEDGCOCK. 

Available  for  Gentlemen  as  well  as  for  Ladies. 

VI.    SOLO  SINGING— WEDNESDAY         ...     HENRY  BLOWER. 

Professor  of  Singing,  Royal  College  of  Music. 

VII.    SOLO  SINGING— MONDAY     MDME.  ANNIE  MARRIOTT. 

VIII.    SOLO  SINGING— FRIDAY      PETER  MUSSON. 

Professor  of  Singing,  Royal  College  of  Music. 

IX.     CHORAL  AND   SIGHT   SINGING  CLASS,  for  the)       A    T    KvR 

practice  of  Part-Songs  and  Cantatas  for  Female  Voices    )  J> 

THURSDAY,  4  TO  5  P.M. 

X.     HARMONY  and  COUNTERPOINT— SATURDAY...    GUSTAV  ERNEST. 

XI.    COMPOSITION,  INSTRUMENTATION,  &c.    ...     GUSTAV  ERNEST. 
Fresh  Students  for  Harmony  should  join  before  the  third  lesson  of  each  Term. 

XII.     ART  OF  TEACHING  PIANOFORTE  PLAYING.  >r         .„„„.., 
(A  class  for  training  teachers. )— THURSDAY       ...     >  <jl 

DANCING. 

WEDNESDAY,  n  A.M.  AND  2.30  P. M M.  Louis  D'EGVILLE. 

TUESDAY,  n  A.M Mi.ss  LOUISA  PEAR. 
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THE    SCHOOL   OF   ART. 

I.     PAINTING.     Academy  Course        .    T.  R.  SPENCE 

Life THURSDAY,  10.30  A.M.' 

Preliminary  ...     THURSDAY,  2  P.M. 

"'     LIFE  SCHOOL  HERBERT  A.  BONE. 

Modelling TUESDAY  AND  FRIDAY,  IOA.M. 

Drawing     TUESDAY  AND  FRIDAY,  2  P.M. 

Lessons  on  Artistic  Anatomy  will  be  delivered  during  the  Session 

III.  ANTIQUE  (Advanced)          HERBERT  A.  BONE. 

Drawing  or  Modelling        ...     TUESDAY  AND  FRIDAY,  10  A  M. 

IV.  ANTIQUE  (First  Stage)       H.  WINDSOR  FRY,  R.B.A. 

Drawing    ...    TUESDAY  AND  FRIDAY,  10.30  A.M. 
TUESDAY  AND  FRIDAY,  2  P.M. 

V.     LIVING  COSTUMED  MODEL       JOHN  SCOTT,  R.L 

Water  Colour        ...     MONDAY,  10.30  A.M. 

Oils MONDAY,  2  P.M. 

VI.     LANDSCAPE,  ARCHITECTURE,  FLOWERS. 

ANIMALS         SAMUEL  J.  HODSON,  R.W.S. 

Water  Colour      ...    WEDNESDAY,  10.30  A.M. 

Oils  WEDNESDAY,  2  P.M. 

VII.    DESIGN  AND  COMPOSITION HERBERT  A.  BONE. 

SATURDAY,  10.30  A.M. 

VIII.    ARTISTIC  WOOD-CARVING         W.  H.  HOWARD. 

THURSDAY,  3  P.M. 

SKETCH    CLUB. 

A  Sketch  Club,  managed  by  a  Committee  of  the  Students,  met  ts  once  a  month. 
Criticisms  by  the  Art  Masters. 
AWARDS   made  by  a  Committee  of  Artists  on  the  last   Saturday  in  July  to 

Students  of  the  Crystal  Palace  School -of  Art. 

A  SILVER  MEDAL  for  the  best  work  produced  in  each  of  the  undermentioned 
Classes,  instructed  respectively  by  : — 

T.  R.  Spjnce  (Academy  Course  Painting  from  Life.) 
H.  A.  Bone  (Drawing  from  Life  or  Modelling  from  Life.) 
John  Scott,  R.I.  (Painting  from  the  Costumed  Figure). 

S.  J.  Hodson,  R.W.S   (Landscape,  Architecture,  Flowers,  Animals  from  Life). 
A  CERTIFICATE  (i)  for  the  next  in  proficiency  in  each  of  the  above  cases  ;  (ii) 
for  the  best  drawing  from  the  Antique ;  (iii)  and  two  for  Design  and  Compos. tion. 

A  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  ART  of  the  value  of  £40  to  the  Student  who  in  the 
•estimation  of  the  Committee  is  the  best.  Open  to  all  Students  (except  Past 
Scholars)  who  have  been  members  of  an  Art  Class  in  the  Crystal  Palace  during  the 
entire  Session  preceding. 

The  Scholarship  entitles  the  holder  to  free  infraction  in  any  or  all  of  the  Art 
Classes,  with  free  use  of  Models. 

LECTURES    AND    CLASSES. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE— FRIDAY,  2.30  P.M.  ERNEST  DE  SELINCOURT,  B.A. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  COMPOSITION— FRIDAY,  12  NOON. 

ERNEST  DE  SELINCOURT,  B.A. 

{a)  ELOCUTION  :  Of  Conversation  and  of   Reading 

Aloud— WEDNESDAY,  2.30  P.M Miss  ELSIE  FOGERTY. 

(V)  DRAMATIC  READING— WEDNESDAY,  S.SOP.M.    Miss  ELSIE  FOGERTY. 

FRENCH    LANGUAGE  AND    LITERATURE- 
MONDAY  ...MORTIMER  H.  DE  LARMOYER. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE,  LITERATURE,  &c.— THURSDAY... HERMANN  DAX. 

GENERAL  HISTORY— MONDAY         Miss  ELSBKTH  PHII.IPPS. 

TS(  Cl.  Hist.  Honours.  Oxford. 

GEOGRAPHY— TUESDAY EDWD.  C.  MUSSON,  M.A. 

MATHEMATICS,  &c.— TUESDAY         EDWD.  C.  MUSSON,  M.A. 

Math.  Honours,  Cant. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Library,  North  End,  Crystal  Palace,  to 

R.   G.    HODSON, 
Superintende-.t  Edttcational  Department. 
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The  Museum. 

North-east  Gallery.     Open  from  lOa.m.  till  dusk.     No  Extra  Charge. 

Mons.  Ploucquet's  Stuffed  Animals  Collection. 

Near  Picture  Gallery.     Open  from  10  a.m.  till  dusk. 

1,500  specimens  of  comical,  humorous,  and  interesting  scenes  in  Animal  Life. 

First  Exhibited  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1851,  in  Hyde  Park. 

No  Extra  Charge. 


(Near  Landscape  Garden).     Admission^  Threepence. 
Switchback    Railway.—  Return  Run,  Threepence. 

Reading-  Room    and    Library. 

Open  from  10  a.m.  till  6.  30  p.  m.    North  End  of  Palace.    Day  Ticket,  Twopence. 
Annual  Subscription,  21  s.;  Six  Months  ,  \2s.  6d.  ;  Three  Months,  *js.  6d.  ; 
One  Month)  3*. 

LENDING   LIBRARY.  —  Annual  Subscription,   2is.  ;    Six  Months,  12s.  6d*  ; 
Three  Months,  Js.  6d. 

North    Tower. 

Upwards  of  200  feet  above  the  Cross  of  St.  Paul's,  and  700  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Thames  ;  comfortably  ascended  by  Way  good's  Patent  Lift. 
Picturesque  panoramic  prospect  from  gallery,  extending  into  eight  counties. 

The  Palace  Wild  Sports  Rifle  Range,  in  West  Corridor. 


SATURDAY  CONCERT  TRAINS. 

LONDON,  BRIGHTON,  &  SOUTH  COAST  RAILWAY. 

To  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE.      .    |        FROM  THB  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
Trains  from  London  Bridge— 


1.45     Arriving  at  C.   P. 
2.  8  ,,  ,, 

2.28  ,,  ,, 

2-35  »  M 

From  Victoria— 

1.32     Arriving  at  C.   P. 

' 


2.12 
2.22 
2.46 

3-    2 

2.  2 
2.24 
2.42 
2-50 


Trains  to  London  Bridge— 

4.48     Arriving  at  L.   E.  $.12 

5-34          »  „  5-58 

6.  2          ,,  ,,          6.26 

6.25          ,,  ,,          6.54 

To  Victoria— 

4.56   Arriving  at  Victoria  5.28 

::     US 


5.40 
6.   i 


6.33 


LONDON,   CHATHAM, 
Trains  from  Ludgate  Hill— 

1.49     Arriving  at  C.   P.  2.24 


From  Victoria— 

1. 73     Arriving  at  C.   P. 

1-53 
2.18 
2.25 

Beckenham  to  C.  P.  (Lov 

1. 1 2     Arriving  at  C.   P. 
2.22  „ 


&  DOVER  RAILWAY. 
Trains  to  Ludgate  Hill- 

5.20     Arriving  at  L.  H.  5.47 


•47 

3'  3°              i 
6.15 

,,                  U.  JU 

6.48 

2.    0 
2.29 
2.41 

To  Victoria 

4.55  Arriv 

5-35 
6.  10          , 

6-55 

ng  at  Victoria  5.29 
6.  o 
6.35 
7-31 

Level). 

C.  P.  (Low  Level)  to  Beekenham. 

1.19 

2-37 

5.53     Aniving  at  Beck.  5.57 
6-54           „              „           7.  2 

(See  also  page  89.) 
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fl  alace  Jtrt  Emon. 

UNDER    THE  SANCTION  OF  THE  BOARD   OF  TRADE. 


Committee  of  Management. 
GEORGE  T.  RAIT,  ESQ.,   Chairman. 


ARTHUR  W.  BIGGS,  ESQ. 
EDWARD  CLARK,  ESQ. 
JOHN   M.  DOUGLAS,  ESQ. 
SAMUEL  GREEN,  ESQ. 


WILLIAM   GARDINER,   ESQ. 
HENRY   GILLMAN,   ESQ. 
HENRY  E.  MILNER,  ESQ. 
C.  WENTWORTH  WASS,  ESQ. 


THE  success  which  has  attended  the  establishment  of  the  CRYSTAL  PALACE  ART 
UNION  has  decided  the  Committee  to  invite  Subscriptions  for  another  Drawing 
(9th  Season),  to  take  place  in  January  next. . 

Twenty  Prize  Pictures  have  been  selected  by  the  Committee,  including  a 
painting  by  T.  Sidney  Cooper,  R.A.,  and  when  the  number  of  Subscriptions 
received  has  reached  500,  a  further  selection  will  be  made  in  the  proportion 
of  £$o  for  every  completed  hundred  tickets  sold. 

The  Subscription  to  the  Art  Union  is  Half -a- Guinea,  or  including  admission 
to  the  Crystal  Palace  for  one  year,  One  Guinea  and  a  Half.  This  Subscription 
entitles  to  One  Chance  in  the  Drawing,  but  Members  are  not  limited  to  one 
only  ;  as  many  as  desired  may  be  obtained  by  payment  of  Half-a-Guinea  for  every 
additional  Chance.  At  the  last  Drawing  twenty  Prize  Pictures,  from  ;£ioo 
downwards,  were  distributed. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Prize  Pictures  now  on  view  in  the  Gallery,  and 
further  purchases  will  be  made  whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  Subscriptions  has 
been  received  : 

No.  £ 

286  In  the  Meadows  at  Noon 

T.  Sidney  Cooler,  R.A.  100 
652  Found  by  the  Sea  A.  M.  Rossi  75 
313  Overhauling  the  Nets 

Haynes  King,  R.B.A.    60 

287  Cupboard  Love       Edith.  Hay  liar    42 
307  Festiniog  Valley 

Janus  Peel,  R.B.A.  35 

268  Defied          Robt.  Morley,  R.B.A.  35 
631  First  come  first  served 

Alice  Fraser  25 
273  In  the  Valley  of  the  Derwent 

Wm.  Turner  20 


630  On  the  Medway         Chas.  Taylor    15  15 
196  Intruders 

G.  Sheridan  Knotvles,  R.I.     15    o 


No.  £  s. 
210  Wintry  Weather 

Win.  Hetnsley,  R.B.A.  12  o 

207  Not  Caught  yet  H.  Overton  Jones  10  10 

591  Trinity  Church,  Stratford-on-Avon 

R.  Gallon  10  o 

694  Autumn  Fruit  Miss  C.  M.  Duffield  5  5 

23i  Barrow  Church            Chas.  Carter  5  o 

523  \  In  the  Lane — near  Ingleby 

Geo.  Turner      5    o 
248  The  Fisherman's  Path 

Gertrude  Cub  ley 


5    o 

2/12/6 


449  Cats  May  E.  Cook 

171  Cornflowers  E.  A.  Tye    2  10 

454  Roses  /.  Chadwick    2     2 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  Mr.  C.  WENTWORTH  WASS,  Superintendent 
of  the  Gallery,  or  at  the  Season  Ticket  Office,  Crystal  Palace, 

Since  the  establishment  of  the   Crystal   Palace  Art  Union,  Prizes  to  the 
value  of  over  £3,000  have  been  distributed. 
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A  NNO  UNCEMENTS. 


SATURDAY    CONCERTS 

AND 

AFTERNOON    PROMENADE. 

The  Concerts  commence  at  Three  o'clock. 

THE  GRAND  ORCHESTRAL  BAND  OF  THE  SATURDAY  CONCERTS. 

CONDUCTOR— MR.  AUGUST    MANNS. 
ORGANIST  AND  ACCOMPANIST— MR.   WALTER  W.   HEDGCOCK. 

Artiits  engaged  for  the  Concerts  before  Christmas. 


October  17th, 

VOCALIST  : 
MISS  FLORENCE  CHRISTIE. 

VIOLINIST  : 

SENOR   SARASATE. 

(His  first    appearance  at    these    Concerts 

since  1883.) 

October  24th, 

VOCALIST  : 
MISS    FLORENCE    MONTEITH. 

PIANIST: 

MR.    EUGEN   D'ALBERT. 

(His  first   aJ>J>earance   at    these    Concerts 

since  1882.) 

October  31st, 

THE   GOLDEN    LEGEND. 

Dramatic  Cantata,  by  ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN. 
VOCALISTS  : 

MISS  EVANGELINE  FLORENCE. 

MISS   MARIAN   MACKENZIE. 

MR.    BARTON   McGUCKIN. 

MR.    DOUGLAS   POWELL. 

MR.    A.    H.    GEE. 

(His  first  appearance  at  these  Concerts.") 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CHOIR. 

November  7th, 

VOCALIST  : 
MADEMOISELLE   LANDI. 

PIANIST  : 

MADEMOISELLE   CHAMINADE. 
(Her  first  appearance  at  these  Concerts.) 

November  14th, 

VOCALIST  : 
MR.    ANDREW   BLACK. 

VIOLINIST  : 
MONS.    TIVADAR   NACHEZ. 


November  21st, 

FAUST. 

A  Dramatic  Legend,  in  Four  Parts,  by 
HECTOR  BERLIOZ. 

VOCALISTS  : 
MADAME  CLARA  SAMUEI  L. 

MR.    LLOYD   CHANDOS. 

(His  first  appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace.} 

MR.   WATKIN   MILLS. 

MR.    A.    H.    GEE. 
THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CHOIR. 

November  28th, 

VOCALIST  : 
MISS   ELLA   RUSSELL. 

PIANIST  : 
MDLLE.  CLOTILDE  KLEEBERG- 

December  5th, 

VOCALIST  : 
MISS  RINA  ALLERTON. 

PIANIST  : 
MR.  MARK  HAMBOURG. 

December  12th, 

VOCALIST  : 
MADAME  AMY  SHERWIN. 

VIOLONCELLIST  : 
MR.    LEO  STERN. 

December  19th, 

VOCALIST  : 
MADAME  MARIE  DUMA. 

PIANIST  : 
MISS   FANNY   DAVIES. 

VIOLINIST: 
MR.    BELINSKI. 

FLUTE: 
MR.    ALBERT   FRANSELLA. 


Prospectus,  post  free,  on  application  to  the  Manager,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 

Stall  Tickets  (transferable)  for  the  Concerts  before  Christmas,  exclusive  of 
admission  to  the  Palace,  Twenty-five  Shillings. 

Numbered  Stall  for  a  Single  Concert:  In  Area,  Four  Shillings  and  Two 
Shillings  ;  in  Gallery,  Four  Shillings  (front  row).  Unnumbered  Seat  in  Area  or 
Gallery,  One  Shilling— all  exclusive  of  admission  to  the  Palace. 
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CRYSTAL    PALACE   SCHOOL    OF    CYCLING, 

Clock    Gallery,     South    Transept. 
Open  Daily  from  10  a.m.  till  6  p.m. 


Terms:  Four  Lessons  of  One  Hour,   Fourteen  Shillings,  or 
Eight  Lessons  of  Half  an  Hour,  at  the  Pupil's  option, 

Which  includes  the  use  of  the  machine,  but  does  not  include  admission  to  the 

Palace. 


Ladies  or  Gentlemen  wishing  to  take  Cycling  Lessons  can  enter  their  names 
and  pay  the  fees  at  the  Ticket  Office,  Central  Entrance,  between  the  hours  of 
Ten  a.m.  and  Six  p.m.  daily. 

Each  lady  pupil  may  be  chaperoned  by  a  lady  relative  or  friend,  who,  if 
.not  a  Season  Ticket  Holder,  must  pay  for  admission  to  the  Palace. 

The  Directors  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  accident  that  may  occur, 
however  caused. 

The  Directors  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  closing  the  Gallery  for 
Cycling  Lessons  on  any  days  they  may  deem  necessary,  due  notice  being  sent 
to  each  pupil  whose  name  is  then  on  the  register. 


JUST     PUBLISHED. 

41  FORTY  SEASONS  OF  SATURDAY  CONCERTS 
AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE/' 

A  Retrospect  and  an  Appeal. 

By    FREDERICK    G.     SHINN. 

With  Portraits  of  MR.  AUGUST  MANNS  and  SIR  GEORGE  GROVE. 

To  be  obtained  at  the  Programme  Stalls  in  the  Palace  and  Season  Ticket 
Office,  price  Sixpence. 


86  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


FOOTBALL    FIXTURES. 


The   following   Fixtures  have  already  been  made,   and  others  are 
being  arranged. 

OCT.  i7th.— CLAPHAM   ROVERS   v.   CIVIL   SERVICE. 

Nov.    7th.— SMALL    HEATH    v.    WOLVERHAMPTON 

WANDERERS. 

„     2 1 st— OLD  WESTMINSTERS  v.  OLD    CARTHUSIANS. 
London  Charity  Cup. 

„     2ist.— CLAPHAM    ROVERS   v.    MID  KENT. 
DEC.    5th. — Second  Round  London  Charity  Cup. 

„       5th.— CLAPHAM    ROVERS    v.    IDLERS. 

„     I9th.— OLD    CARTHUSIANS   v.   OLD    ETONIANS. 
JAN.    2nd.— CLAPHAM    ROVERS   -u.    OLD    CARTHUSIANS. 

„     isth.— CLAPHAM    ROVERS   v.    OLD    FORESTERS. 

„     2ist.— LONDON    v.   ARMY. 

„     23rd.— CLAPHAM    ROVERS   v.    DULWICH. 
FEB.   1 3th.— CLAPHAM   ROVERS    v.   CASUALS. 

„     2oth.— DERBY    COUNTY   v.   BOLTON    WANDERERS. 
MAR.   6th.— CLAPHAM    ROVERS   v.  OLD  WESTMINSTERS.. 

„     i;th.— LONDON    -v.    SUSSEX. 

„     27th.— CRYSTAL  PALACE  v.  SHEFFIELD  WEDNESDAY.. 
APR.  1 9th.— DUNDEE    v.    NOTTS    FOREST. 

NEW     CYCLE     TRACK, 

The  Fastest  in  the   World, 

USTO'W       OF 

ON     NEW    SPORTS    ARENA. 


For  Particulars  with  regard  to  Training,  for  Season  Ticket  holders- 
and  others,  apply  at  the  Season  Ticket  Office. 
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On  THURSDAY  NEXT,  OCTOBER  15th,  at  3  o'clock, 

MARY   PENNINGTON,   SPINSTER. 

Comedy,  in  Four  Acts,  by  W.  R.  WALKES. 

MR,   S.   BROUGH   and   SPECIAL   COMPANY   from   ST.  JAMES' 
THEATRE. 


Numbered  Seats,  2s.  6d.,  3*.  6d.,  and  $s.     Unnumbered,  is.  and  is.  6d. 

PROMENADE     CONCERTS 

EVERY    SATURDAY    EVENING, 
Commencing  October  lyth,  at  Eight  o'clock. 

VOCALISTS  : 
MISS    EDITH  MILLER 

AND 

MR.  MUSGROVE   TUFNAIL. 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE   MILITARY   BAND. 

BANDMASTER    -        -     MR.  CHARLES  GODFREY,  JUN. 

ACCOMPANIST— MR.  WALTER  W.  HEDGCOCK. 


FORTHCOMING     SHOWS. 

Oct.  13th  and  14th, 
NATIONAL    CAT    CLUB'S    SHOW. 

Oct.  20th,  21st,  and  22nd, 
KENNEL    CLUB'S    DOG    SHOW. 

Nov.  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th, 

GREAT     NATIONAL     POULTRY    SHOW. 

Dee.  4th  to  12th, 
NATIONAL    CYCLE    SHOW. 

Wednesday,  Dee.  23rd, 

OPENING    OF 
WULFF'S  GREAT  CONTINENTAL   CIRCUS. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Exhibitors'  Department. 

Visitors  to  the  Crystal  Palace  are  invited  to  inspect  the  Show  Cases  and 
Counters  in  the  Industrial  Courts  and  other  parts  of  the  Palace.  All  classes 
of  manufactured  goods  on  sale  or  exhibition. 


Carriage  Department. 

This  Department  is  situated  in  the  Eastern  Corridor,  and  contains  a  large 
assortment  of  Carriages  of  the  best  build  and  most  approved  style.  Pur- 
chasers will  readily  be  able  to  suit  their  requirements,  and  Builders  will  find 
this  a  good  medium  for  advertisement  and  sale.  For  terms,  prices,  etc., 
apply  to  MR,  WELLARD,  at  the  Offices,  Centre  Entrance. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  LADIES'  NEEDLEWORK 
SOCIETY  (Fabrics  Court  (No.  17  on  Palace  Plan),  South  Side  of 
Negretti  and  Zambra's  Court).  This  Society  is  for  the  SALE  OF  WORK 
done  by  Gentlewomen  in  needy  circumstances,  and  is  under  the  control  and 
management  of  a  Committee.  Visitors  to  the  Crystal  Palace  are  earnestly 
requested  to  inspect  the  Court,  where  circulars  and  all  particulars  can  be 
obtained  of  the  Lady  Manager.  Orders  received  for  Trousseaux,  Layettes, 
and  all  kinds  of  Plain  and  Fancy  Work.  Ladies'  own  materials  made  up. 
Miss  MERCY,  Hon.  Secretary,  Thornhill  House,  Dulwich  Wood  Park, 
Norwood,  S.E.  JAS.  T.  G.  DONALDSON,  ESQ.,  20,  Victoria  Road,  Upper 
Norwood,  Hon.  Treasurer. 


NOTICE. 

To  Amateur  Photographers,  Visitors,  and  others. 

TVTEGRETTI  &  ZAMBRA  have  the  sole  right  for  taking  Photographs  in 
1\      the  Crystal  Palace  and  Grounds. 


TV T  EGRETTI  &  ZAMBRA.  Studio  in  South  Nave.  Photographers  to  the 
1\|  Crystal  Palace  Company.  Portraits  taken  from  10  a.m.  until  dusk. 
Prices  :  One  Cabinet,  5s.  ;  one  Carte,  2s.  6d.  Wedding  Groups,  Schools, 
Choirs,  and  all  kinds  of  Out-door  Photography  by  special  arrangement.  For 
Enlargements,  Colouring,  Framing,  etc.,  price  list  on  application.  A  Free 
Admission  to  the  Crystal  Palace  will  be  given  for  any  One  Shilling  Day,  on 
receipt  of  7s.  6d.  for  Portraits. 


NEGRETTI  &  ZAMBRA'S  Opera  Glasses  and  Magic  Lanterns  on  Sale 
or  Hire.     SPECTACLES  to  suit  all  Sights.     Photographic  Apparatus, 
Dry  Plates,  Paper  and  Chemicals,  etc.     Amateurs'  Negatives  developed  and 
.printed.    To  purchasers  of  Cameras,  lessons  in  photography  will  be  given  free. 


kERROTYPE  PORTRAITS   taken  and  completed   in  a  few  Minutes, 
from  One  Shilling  each,  in  SOUTH-EAST  GALLERY. 
AND   IN   THE   ROSARY  STUDIO. 
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Season  Tickets. 

ADULTS'  TICKETS  (Non-transferable),  ONE  GUINEA  ;  CHILDREN'S,  ioj.  6J. 

When  not  less  than  Four  Tickets  are  taken  at  the  same  time  by  members 
of  one  family  residing  in  the  same  house,  A  REDUCTION  is  MADE  OF  ONK 
SHILLING  IN  EACH  GUINEA,  upon  application  being  made  on  the  prescribed 
form,  to  be  obtained  at  the  Secretary's  Office. 

TRANSFERABLE  SEASON  TICKETS  AVAILABLE  FOR  ADMISSION  FOR  ONE 
YEAR  FROM  1ST  MAY  IN  EACH  YEAR,  TWO  GUINEAS. 

SPECIAL  TRANSFERABLE  TICKETS  are  issued  for  Nursemaids,  available 
for  one  year,  price  ONI-  GUINEA. 

Tickets  available  for  One  Month,  from  any  date,  are  issued  at  Half-a- 
Guinea  each. 

Season  Tickets  are  available  for  admission  whenever  the  Palace  is  open  to 
the  public,  except  on  four  days  of  the  year,  which  the  Directors  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  of  appointing  should  they  see  fit  to  do  so. 

BOOKS  OF  TRANSFERABLE  ADMISSION  TICKETS.  —  BOOKS  containing 
TWENTY  TRANSFERABLE  ADMISSION  TICKETS  for  ADULTS  for  is.  DAYS, 
price  Fifteen  Shillings;  for  CHILDREN  under  TWELVE  YEARS  of  AGE, 
Seven  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

Refreshment  Department. 

Afternoon  Tea  in  French  Court,  adjoining  Concert  Room,  or  at  back 
of  Concert  Room. 

Dinners  a  la  Carte  in  Saloon  Dining  Room,  South  Transept.  Smaller 
Rooms  for  Private  Dinners. 

Grill  Room  adjoins  Saloon  Dining  Room. 

Grand  Summer  Dining-rooms  for  Dinners  attended  by  400  or  500  guests. 

Coffee  and  Light  Refreshments  at  the  Buffets  in  the  Central  ana  North 
and  South  Transepts,  and  other  parts  of  the  Palace. 

Refreshments  at  Popular  Prices  in  the  New  Second  Class  Luncheon  and 
Tea  Room,  South  Transept  (next  the  New  Smoking  Room),  or  Second  Class 
Dining  Room,  on  Basement  Floor. 

New  Smoking  Room  in  South  Transept,  overlooking  Gardens. 

EVENING    TRAINS    FROM    THE    PALACE. 

FROM  LONDON,  BRIGHTON,  &  SOUTH  COAST  RAILWAY  STATION. 

To  Victoria,  8.15,  8.35,  9.2,  10.14,  10.30,  u.i7>  "-/ft 

To  Addison  Road,  Kensington,  Uxbridge  Road,  and  Willesden,  at  8.3,  after 
which  by  Victoria  Trains,  changing  at  Clapham  Junction. 


only). 

To  West  Croydon,  7.40,  10.27,  n.ib. 
To  Beckenham,  Bromley,  and  Bickley,  8.35  ('°-35  Thurs.  and  Sats.  only). 

FROM  LONDON,  CHATHAM,  &  DOVER  RAILWAY  STATION. 

To  Victoria,  8.15,  8.48,  9.48,  10.10,  Ex.  (stops  at  Lordship  Lane,  Thursdays 

and  Saturdays),  10.48,  II-43- 
To  Ludgate  Hill  and  Moorgate  Street,  8.35,  9.27,  10.29,  11 

SPECIAL  TRAINS,  THURSDAY  AND  SATURDAY  EVENINGS  ONLY. 

To  Norwood  Junction,  New  and  South  Croydon,  10.18. 
To  Beckenham,  Bromley,  and  Bickley,  10.35. 


90  THIRD  SATURDAY  CONCERT. 


THE   THIRD    OF  THE   FORTY-FIRST  ANNUAL 
SERIES   OF 

SATURDAY    CONCERTS 


WILL  TAKE   PLACE 


Vn    SATURDAY   NEXT,    OCTOBER    17  tk, 

AT  THREE  O'CLOCK. 


VOCALIST  : 

MISS    FLORENCE    CHRISTIE. 

VIOLINIST  : 

SENOR  SARASATE. 

(Hit  first  apfearanct  at  thfst  Concerts  since  1883.) 


1.  SYMPHONY,    «  PATHETIQUE,"     No.    6,     IN 

B  MINOR Tschaikowski. 

2.  SCENA,  "ALKESTIS" Reg.  Steggall. 

(First  time  at  the  Crystal  Palace.) 

3.  CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  ORCHESTRA    Mendelssohn. 

4.  SYMPHONIC    PRELUDE    "AMBOSS    ODER 

HAMMER" W.  Wallace. 

(First  time  at  tht  Crystal  Palace.) 

5.  VOCAL  PIECE 

6.  SOLO  FOR  VIOLIN,  "VIVA  SEVILLA"    .        .    Sarasate. 

7.  OVERTURE,  "WILLIAM  TELL"      .        .        .    Rossini. 


CONDUCTOR    -    -    MR.  AUGUST  MANNS. 


Stall  Tickets  (transferable)  for  'the  Concerts  before  Christmas,  exclusive  of 
admission  to  the  Palace,  Twenty-five  Shillings. 

Numbered  Stall  for  a  Single  Concert :  In  Area,  Four  Shillings  and  Two 
Shillings ;  in  Gallery,  Four  Shillings  (front  row).  Unnumbered  Seat  in  Area  or 
Gallery,  One  Shilling — all  exclusive  of  admission  to  the  Palace.  Any  exceptions 
to  these  prices  for  Single  Concerts  will  be  duly  advertised  in  the  daily  newspapers. 

Admission  to  the  Palace,  One  Shilling,  or  by  Season  Ticket.  Annual  Season 
Tickets,  One  Guinea. 

The  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway  Companies  have  agreed  to  issue  to  Subscribers  to  these  Concerts 
First  Class  Return  Tickets,  available  from  London  and  intermediate  stations  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  days  of  the  Concerts,  at  single  fares,  viz. ,  Fifteen  Shillings. 
These  Tickets  are  obtainable  only  at  the  Ticket  Office,  Crystal  Palace,  on  pro- 
duction of  the  Serial  Stall  Ticket.  These  Tickets  may  be  used  on  the  return  journey 
by  either  line  to  the  London  Terminal  Stations  only. 


THE   GREATEST  OF  ALL   PIANOFORTES. 


THE 


STEINWAY  PIANOFORTES, 

NEW    YORK    and    LONDON. 

THE  STEINIAY  NEW  BOUDOIR  GRAND  PIANOFORTE 

is  a  Special  Style  manufactured  to  suit  the  English  Taste, 
and  possessing  all  the  well-known 

STEINWAY  INVENTIONS  and  IMPROVEMENTS, 

•and   the  price  of  which  has  been  fixed   to  meet  the  views  of  those 

who  wish   to  possess  a 
GENUINE    STEINWAY    AT    A    MODERATE    OUTLAY. 

STEINWAY    &    SONS, 
n  .A.  1ST  O  IF1  O  IRT  E         IMI  .A.  KI  IE  IR  S 

TO    THE 

ROYAL  COURTS  OF  ENGLAND,  GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  SPAIN,  &  ITALY, 
STEINWAY    HALL,     NEW    YORK, 

STEINWAY    HALL,     LONDON. 


THERE  ARE  NO  FINER  PIANOFORTES  THAN  THE 

HALSMAYER 

PIANOS 

The  only  HIGHEST  GRADE  Pianos  obtainable  at  a  moderate  price. 

Upright  Grands  from  27  Guineas  net, 

fINEST  POSSIBLE   QUALITY.      EVERY   KNOWN    IMPROVEMENT. 

TheHalsmayer  TRANSPOSING    PIANO  successfully  meets  a  long- 
felt  want,  having  a  perfectly  simple  and  effective  arrangement  which  transpos 
into  any  desired  key  while  playing  the  same  notes  as  written. 

PRICE  LISTS  AND   PHOTOS  ON  APPLICATION. 

23,  ST.  MARY  AXE,   LONDON,  E.G. 


OVERSTRUNG, 

(HORIZONTAL   AND    UPRIGHT 
GRAND 


THE  QUEEN'S  HOTEL 

(Near  the  Crystal  Palace), 

UPPER    NORWOOD. 

This  unique  establishment  stands  distinguished  for  the  picturesqueness 
and  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  commodiousness  and  completeness 
of  its  general  arrangements.  Delicate  persons,  to  whom  quiet  seclusion, 
a  light  bracing  air,  charming  scenery,  and  close  vicinity  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  and.  its  amusements,  would  be  an  invaluable  boon,  will  in  this 
establishment  find  their  wishes  fully  realised.  Built  on  a  dry  gravelly  soil, 
standing  at  an  elevation  of  390  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
surrounded  by  several  acres  of  its  own  pleasure  grounds  and  pastures,  it 
is  held  in  high  estimation  by  eminent  London  Physicians,  who  both  visit 
and  recommend  it. 

There  are  Wings  detached  from  the  main  building  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  Families  and  their  suites,  Wedding  Breakfast  parties,  Public 
and  Private  Dinners,  etc.  The  Carriage  and  Stabling  Department  is 
large  and  complete,  and  is  provided  with  an  ample  number  of  lock-up 
Coach-Houses. 

A  glance  at  the  "  Visitors'  Book  "  will  show  that  after  years  of  successful 
management,  "The  Queen's  Hotel"  maintains  all  its  prestige,  and  continues 
not  only  to  be  favoured  with  the  most  exalted  patronage,  but  its  reposeful 
and  healthful  advantages  are  also  sought  after  by  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and 
Gentry  of  this  and  other  Countries. 

Special  Notice  of  Winter  Arrangements. 

THE  WINTER  MONTHS  have  their  special  enjoyments  at  the 
QUEEN'S  HOTEL.  Owing  to  its  dry  and  salubrious  situation,  an  equable 
temperature  is  maintained  throughout.  The  Winter  Gardens  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  its  high-class  musical  arrangements,  etc.,  are  available,  as  also 
abundant  railway  facilities  to  the  West  End  and  City. 


Handsome  Drawing  Room  and  Banqueting  Hall,  Billiard  and  Smoking 
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SIXTEENTH   SATURDAY   CONCERT, 


SINFONIA  PASTORALE,  No.  6  (Op.  68)  .        .    Beethoven. 

"  Mehr  Ausdruck  der  Empfindung  als  Malerei." 
"  More  an  expression  of  feeling  than  a  painting." 

1.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo — The  cheerful  impressions  excited  on 

arrival  in  the  country  (F  major). 

2.  Andante  molto  moto— By  the  Brook  (B  flat). 

3.  Allegro— Peasants'  merry-making  (F  major). 

4.  Allegro— Storm  (A  flat) ;  and 

5.  Allegretto — The  Shepherds'  Hymn,  gratitude  and  thanksgiving 

after  the  storm  (F). 


It  appears  from  a  book  of  sketches  for  the  first  movement  of  this 
work,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  AJoys  Fuchs,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  that  it  was  not  originally  Beethoven's  intention  to 
give  any  clue  to  the  intentions  of  the  music  beyond  the  general  title  of 
"  Sinfonia  Caracteristica.  Die  Erinnerungen  von  der  Landleben," 
*.*.,  "  Characteristic  Symphony.  Recollections  of  country  life  "  ;  for 
he  has  scrawled  a  note  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  early  pages  to  the 
effect  that  "  the  hearer  is  to  be  allowed  to  find  out  the  situation  for 
himself."  As,  however,  the  sure  result  of  his  putting  anything  down  in 
his  sketch-book  is  that  it  is  immediately  superseded  by  some  change 
or  new  idea,  so,  in  this  case,  he  altered  his  mind.  And  certainly  to 
our  advantage,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  derive  more  enjoy- 
ment from  having  a  clue  to  his  intentions,  than  if  he  had  simply 
entitled  the  work  "  Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  " ;  or  had  even  gone  a  step 
further  and  given  the  general  vague  heading  just  quoted,  instead  of  the 
more  detailed  titles  which  now  accompany  each  of  the  movements. 

I. — The  Symphony  opens  without  other  introduction  or  preliminary 
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than  a  pedal  F  in  the  Violas  and  Cellos — with  the  principal  theme  in 
the  Violins  : — 


No.  i.    Viol.  x. 
i 


This  beautiful  subject  may  also  be  said  to  contain  in  its  own  bosom 
the  whole  of  the  wonderful  movement  which  it-starts,  and  which  is  512 
bars  long.  As  the  piece  proceeds  each  joint  (so  to  speak)  of  the  theme 
germinates,  and  throws  off  phrases  closely  related  to  the  parent  stem 
in  rhythm  or  interval.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find. in  art  a  greater 
amount  of  confidence,  not  to  say  audacity,  than  Beethoven  has  fur- 
nished by  his  incessant  repetition  of  the  same  or  similar  short  phrases 
throughout  this  long  movement  ;  and  yet  the  effect  is  such  that  when 
the  end  arrives,  we  would  gladly  hear  it  all  over  again.  The  Violin 
Concerto  gives  another  example  of  the  same  practice.  As  an  instance 
of  this  boldness  in  repetition,  in  the  Symphony,  we  may  quote"  a  phrase 
of  five  notes  : — 


—formed  out  of  theme  No.  i,  which  first  occurs  at  the  sixteenth  bar, 
and  is  then  repeated  no  less  than  ten  times  successively.  At  the  n6th 
bar  a  somewhat  similar  phrase  : — 

No.  3. 


— is  reiterated  for  twenty  bars.     After  the  repeat,  at  bar  150,  another 
subject,  also  formed  out  of  the  first  theme  : — 


— is  given  out  by  the  Violins,  and  thenceforward  is  almost  continually 
present.     (This,  by-the-bye,  is  quoted  by  Schindler  as  being  a  phrase 
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of  national  Austrian  melody.)    Another  twelve  bars  are  thus  made 
up  :- 


No,  5. 


—and  near  the  end  of  the  first  half  are  another  twelve  :— 

No.  6.     Strings, 


Cello  8nu 


Even  so  simple  a  feature  as  : — 

No.  7. 


-HS  made  to  recur  continually.  I  believe  that  the  delicious*  natural, 
May-day,  out-of-doors  feeling  of  this  movement  arises  in  a  great 
measure  from  this  kind  of  repetition*  It  causes  a  monotony  (which, 
however,  is  never  monotonous),  and  which,  though  no  imitation,  is 
akin  to  the  constant  sounds  of  nature— the  monotony  of  rustling  leaves 
and  swaying  trees,  and  running  brooks  and  blowing  winds,  the  call  of 
birds  and  the  hum  of  insects.  Of  the  same  nature  is  this  delicious 
mockery  of  the  Bassoon  and  the  Violin  : — 


Violin. 


No.  8. 


Another  instance  of  a  similar  persistent  rhyme  is  the  following 
subsidiary  subject,  where  the  String  and  Wind  instruments  answer 
'each  other  in  charming  soft  rivalry  :— 
No.  o. 


&«. 
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A  temporary  exception  to  this  recurring  motion  is  formed  by  the 
second  subject  proper  of  the  movement,  given  out  thus  in  the  Cellos : — 

No.  to. 

Cello.  

^'fr""3~t  J    I    ^   I    ^    I  nJ     •  I  o«L   *  J  I  J     J  I  J   .  ^3 


—and  then  appearing  in  instruments  of  higher  register  :— 
No.  ii. 

^     4*^ 


Viol. 


—a  subject  which,  though  allied  to  the  others  in  tone  and  feeling,  is  in 
different  rhythm.  The  manner  in  which  the  long  notes  of  this  beauti- 
ful phrase  keep  building  themselves  up  one  over  the  other,  and  the 
monotony  into  which  it  falls  at  last  without  power  to  escape,  in  the 
arpeggios,  are  too  charming.  But  with  all  this  repetition  there  is  no 
weariness. 

The  working-out  begins  wkh  a  passage  or  section  of  ninety-two 
bars,  mainly  consisting  of  the  incessant  repetition  of  a  phrase  taken 
from  bar  two  of  the  original  subject  No.  i  (see  also  No.  4)— or  rather, 
of  one  passage  of  forty- six  bars,  exactly  repeated,  first  in  B  flat  and  D, 
and  then  in  G  and  E.  Thus  the  monotony  already  noticed  is  still 
further  ministered  to.  But  this  portion  is  full  of  fresh  beauties,  all 
strictly  in  character  with  the  foregoing.  Here  is  a  charming  change, 
though  simple  enough  : — 


No. ». 


—and  here  a  delicious  point : — 

Viol.    2. 
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Then,  after  a  repetition  of  the  passage  last  quoted  in  the  key  of 
A,  comes  a  new  treatment  of  bars  9,  10,  11  of  the  first  theme  (No.  i) 
given  successively  in  the  Flutes  and  Bassoons,  in  the  Violas  and  Cellos, 
and  next  (which  we  quote)  in  the  Violins  only : — 


_      .  _      _.      _       _  _ 

~  If  ~  «?  /> 

—  in  which  by  giving  the  phrase  in  minor,  and  by  a  happy  importunity 
of  sforzando  at  the  beginning  of  the  sections  of  the  phrase,  quite  a 
new  character  is  given  to  the  familiar  theme,  as  it  whispers  its  tender 
griefs  in  graceful  iteration.  After  this  we  arrive  at  the  reprise  of  the 
first  section  of  the  movement.  The  Coda  (no  less  than  ninety-five 
bars  in  length)  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  previous  part 
of  the  movement,  but  contains  some  new  features,  such  as  :  — 
No.  14. 

vioi.  i.  k*. 


—where  the  alternations  of  the  B  flat  and  B  natural  are  charming. 
This  also,  a  few  bars  from  the  end  :  — 
No.  15. 


Clar. 


dolct 
should  not  escape  notice. 


Fag.  to*. 


This  B  flat  is  specially  marked  in  the  score. 
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II.— In  the  second  movement  (in  B  flat),  "Andante  niolto  moto — 
by  the  brook,"  the  tone  of  the  picture  changes.  We  are  still  out  of 
doors  in  all  the  glories  of  summer,  amid  the  busy  "  noise  of  life" 
swarming  on  every  sense  ;  but  the  character  has  distinctly  altered,  and 
is  more  pensive  and  full  of  repose.  Throughout  the  whole  movement 
(139  bars),  and  almost  without  intermission,  an  accompaniment  is  kept 
up  in  the  lower  Strings,  which,  commencing  as  follows  :  — 
No.  16. 

.  .viol.  &, 


— is  almost  immediately  quickened  into  semiquavers  : — 

No.  17. 


— which  are  treated  in  various  figures  as  the  movement  proceeds. 

Above  and  through  the  ceaseless  murmur  of  these  figures  are 
.heard  various  motives,  none  of  which,  again,  are  directly  imitative, 
and  all  suggesting  the  delights  of  the  life  of  Nature.  The  first  of 
these,  with  which  the  movement  opens  in  the  first  Violins,  begins  as 
follows  ;  to  end  (as  Beethoven  generally  ended)  in  a  lovely  consecutive 
melody— that  of  the  last  three  bars  of  the  passage  : — 


Then  follows  a  series  of  shakes,  on  the  upper  B  flat  and  C,  ac- 
companying the  first  phrase  of  the  motif  just  quoted,  and  becoming  a 
very  important  feature  as  the  movement  progresses.  Next  we  have 
the  following  lovely  phrase,  given  out,  like  those  just  quoted,  in  the 
first  Violin,  the  graceful  and  soothing  flow  of  which  is  heard  suc- 
cessively in  the  Clarinets,  Flutes,  and  Oboes,  and  which  has  a  very 
characteristic  part  assigned  to  it  at  the  close  of  the  movement  (see  «, 
No.  24)  :— 


No.  20. 


Viol.  i. 
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Then  a  perfectly  delicious  {passage,  the  lazy,  deliberate  grace  o 
which  well  befits  the  summer  climate  around  us  •— 


&p*g§s&=^=^~ 


Next,  equally  graceful,  though  still  more  deliberate,  is  this  haunting 
tune  brought  in  by  the  Bassoons,  and  used  throughout  the  entire 
orchestra,  by  instrument  after  instrument,  as  if,  like  Pygmalion  with 
his  statue,  its  composer  could  not  forsake  the  lovely  form  of  his 
creation  : — 

NO.   22. 


Even  more  significant,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  this  spirited 
and  graceful  figure  : — 

No.  23. 

"~_     _--rv  »         Ob=_-    -,        _ 

^^i'fSH: 


Basses. 


Flute. 


The  imitation,  or  rather  caricature,  of  the  nightingale,  quail,  and 
cuckoo,  which  ends  the  Larghetto,  Beethoven  himself  has  told  us  was 
intended  for  a  joke  (see  below).  But  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  say 
so.  It  is  obvious  that  the  passage  (No.  24),  eight  bars  in  length,  is 
one  of  those  droll,  capricious  interpolations,  which  may  be  noticed  in 
each  of  his  Symphonies  from  the  second  onwards,  put  in  in  defiance 
of  any  consideration  but  his  own  absolute  will.  It  is  more  wilful  and 
defiant  here  than  ever,  because  it  is  more  strange,  and  is  in  direct 
transgression  of  his  own  canon  against  mere  "  painting,"  which  we  have 
quoted  at  the  head  of  these  remarks.  The  parody  is  of  the  broadest 
and  barest  description.  It  is  a  practical  joke  of  the  most  open  kind. 
And  yet  how  the  musician  triumphs  over  the  humorist  !  How 
completely  are  the  raw  travesties  of  nightingale,  quail,  and  cuckoo 
atoned  for  and  brought  into  keeping  by  the  lovely  phrase  (a)  from  a 
previous  passage  (see  example  20),  with  which  Beethoven  has  bound 
them  together,  and  made  them  one  with  the  music  which  comes 
before  and  after  them. 

No.  24. 

,  Nightingale. 


C  2 
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*  J1  *3 


Just  so  in  the  arabesques  of  the  great  Italian  painters  do  the  feet  and 
tails  of  the  birds  and  dragons  and  children,  which  play  among  the 
leaves,  run  off  into  lovely  tendrils,  curving  gracefully  round,  and  con- 
necting the  derinite  forms  from  which  they  spring  with  the  vaguer 
foliage  all  round. 

A  fourth  bird— the  yellowhammer— the  great  musician  has  treated 
in  a  more  serious  style,  making  his  note  an  integral  part  of  the  second 
subject  of  the  movement.  If  the  story  is  not  a  mere  hoax  of  Beetho- 
ven's, there  should  be  no  doubt  on  the  point,  since  he  himself  called 
Schindlet's  attention  to  it,  on  the  very  spot  on  which  he  had  taken  down 
the  bird's  song  and  put  it  into  its  place  in  the  work.  It  was  during  a 
stroll  in  the  wooded  meadows  between  Heiligenstadt  and  Grinzing, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna—  the  scene  of  the  conception  of  this  and 
many  others  of  his  finest  works.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1823,  long 
after  the  great  composer  had  become  entirely  deaf.  "  Seating  himself 
on  the  turf,"  says  Schindler,  "  and  leaning  against  an  elm,  Beethoven 
asked  me  if  any  yellowhammers  were  to  be  heard  in  the  tree  above 
us.  But  all  was  still.  He  then  said, 'This  is  where  I  wrote  the  Scene 
by  the  Brook,  while  the  yellowhammers  were  singing  above  me,  and 
the  quails,  nightingales,  and  cuckoos  calling  all  around.'  I  asked  why 
the  yellowhammer  did  not  appear  in  the  movement  with  the  others  ; 
on  which  he  took  his  sketch-book,  and  wrote  the  following  phrase  (see 
No.  23,  last  bar)  : 

No.  25. 


«  There's  the  little  composer,'  said  he,  '  and  you'll  find  that  he  plays  a 
more  important  part  than  the  others  ;  for  they  are  nothing  but  a  joke. 
And  in  fact  the  modulation  of  this  phrase  into  G  major  (after  the  pre- 
ceding passage  in  F)  gives  the  picture  a  fresh  charm."  Unfortunately 
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for  this  interesting  story  the  arpeggio  cannot,  by  the  liveliest  imagina- 
tion, be  accepted  as  an  imitation  of  the  yellowhammer's  song,  which 
is  a  lengthened  repetition  of  one  note.  Beethoven  must  have  ;been 
indulging  his  favourite  humour  and  hoaxing  his  somewhat  ponderous 
companion. 

III. — So  far  we  have  had  to  do  with  Nature  ;  we  now  turn  to  the 
human  beings  who  people  this  delicate  landscape  ;  the  sentiment  at 
once  completely  changes,  and  we  are  carried  from  graceful  and  quiet 
contemplation  to  rude  and  boisterous  merriment.  The  third  move- 
ment—answering to  the  usual  Scherzo,  though  not  so  entitled— is  a 
village  dance  or  fair.  The  Wind  instruments  most  prominently  heard 
are  appropriately  the  Flute,  the  Oboe,  and  Bassoon.  The  Strings 
begin  :— 

No.  26. 


Strings 


Flute 


but  the  Flute  and  Bassoons  enter  after  a  few  bars,  and  the  Oboe 
shortly  after.  There  is  a  delightfully  rustic  cast  about  it  all — the  close 
of  one  portion  of  the  melody  : — 


No.  27. 


J3U 


tf- 


-I  '     I  '    -i: 


the  false  accent  with  which  the  Oboe  starts  the  second  section  :— 


Oboe  ,*~*, 

^J.      U 


Violins 

to  the  quaint  accompaniment  of  the  two  Fiddles  (we  seem  to  see  the 
village  players  bowing  away)  are  all  in  exquisite  keeping,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  believe  that  the  whole  has  a  "foundation  in  fact." 
Indeed  the  passage  in  which  the  Oboe  and  Bassoons  are  accompanied 
by  a  kind  of  bagpipe-drone  on  the  Violins  is  said  to  be  an  intentional 
caricature  of  a  band  of  village  musicians  whom  Beethoven  used  to 
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hear  in  the  country  ;  and  the  irregular  halting  rhythm  in^the  Bassoons 
shows  how  drunk  or  how  drowsy  the  player  was  : 

No-  29-  Bassoon. 


This  party,  seven  in  all  (says]Mr.  Thayer  in  his  life  of  Beethoven,, 
iii.  43),  had  for  many  years  played  regularly  in  the  tavern  of  "  The 
Three  Ravens,"  in  the  Upper  Brtihl,  near  Modling ;  their  music  and 
their  performance  were  both  absolutely  national  and  characteristic, 
and  seem  to  have  attracted  Beethoven's  notice  shortly  after  his  first 
arrival  in  Vienna.  He  renewed  the  acquaintance  at  each  visit  to 
Modling,  and  more  than  once  wrote  some  waltzes  for  them.  In  1819 
he  was  again  staying  at  Modling,  engaged  on  the  Mass  in  D.  The 
band  was  still  there,  and  Schindler  was  present  when  the  great 
master  handed  them  some  dances  which  he  had  found  time  to  write 
among  his  graver  labours,  so  arranged  as  to  suit  the  peculiarities 
which  had  grown  on  them  :  and  as  Dean  Aldrich,  in  his  Smoking 
Catch,  gives  each  singer  time  to  fill  or  light  his  pipe,  or  have  a  puff, 
so  Beethoven  had  given  each  player  an  opportunity  of  laying  down 
his  instrument  for  a  drink,  or  even  for  a  nap.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  he  asked  Schindler  if  he  had  ever  noticed  the  way  in  which 
they  would  go  on  playing  till  they  dropped  off  to  sleep  ;  and  how  the 
instrument  would  falter  and  at  last  stop  altogether,  and  then  wake 
with  a  random  note,  but  generally  in  tune.  "  In  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony, he  continued,  I  have  tried  to  copy  this." 

The  next  movement — Allegro  2-4  (answering  to  the  Trio  of  the 
Scherzo)  is  said  to  represent  a  fight  amongst  the  dancers,  though, 
indeed  it  may  just  as  well  be  a  rough  dance  : 


No.  30. 


Wind 
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IV. — The  storm  which  bursts  upon  the  revels  and  quarrels  of  the 
peasants  would  require  a  whole  pamphlet  for  its  adequate  illustration 
and  encomium.  It  comes  abruptly  on  the  scene.  A  modern  composer 
would  probably  have  let  us  hear  the  thunder  gathering  in  the  distance, 
and  have  given  us  the  gradual  dispersal  of  the  dancers  as  the  rain 
came  on,  and  the  flashes  grew  more  vivid.  But  Beethoven — whether 
because  such  realistic  painting  had  not  yet  invaded  music,  or  because 
he  so  willed  it — stops  the  dancing,  draws  a  double  bar  through  his 
score,  changes  the  signature  from  one  flat  to  four,  and  treats  the 
storm  as  a  distinct,  new,  and  independent  scene  : — 


No.  31. 


I-TTft 


-J-  J    J     J.  J     J  4  J    J  J 


:k=^=  ^^^tr^tn^ 


It  is  simple  treatment,  but  he  can  do  nothing  without  significance  and 
effect.  The  sudden  D  flat  which  begins  the  change— so  soft  as  to  be 
hardly  audible— is,  as  M.  Saint-Saens*  remarks,  really  sublime.  It 
has  "the  light  that  never  shone  on  sea  or  land,"  and  throws  at  once  a 
supernatural  cast  over  the  rustic  gaiety  of  the  preceding  music.  This 
storm  is  as  distinct  an  addition  to  the  usual  four  movements  of  the 
Symphony  as  the  Cathedral  Scene  in  Schumann's  third  or  "  Rhenish  " 
Symphony  is.  Fortunately  it  needs  no  commentary,  but  is  so  grandly 
and  broadly  written  that  the  hearer  has  but  to  surrender  himself  to 
the  impressions  of  the  moment  as  the  splendid  war  of  the  elements 
rages  before  him.  One  or  two  favourite  passages  may,  however,  be 
cited,  such  as  the  following  bold  progression  : 


Strings  in  8res. 


this  other,  in  which  the  Basses  virtually  go  down  through  thre 


Harmonie  tt  Mttodie,  p.  n. 
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octaves,  with  the  Violins  in  arpeggios  of  double  notes  above  them- 
curiously  simple  means  for  the  immense  effect  produced  ! 


No.  33 


Cellos  and  Basses       </ 


Mention  has  often  been  made  of  the  truth  to  nature  shown  in  the 
mysterious  lull  before  the  storm  reaches  its  climax  (where  the 
chromatic  scales  are  first  introduced)  ;  of  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
the  final  clearing  off  of  the]  tempest  (First  Oboe  solo,  with  Second 
Violin  in  octaves)  : — 


No.  34. 


Oboe. 


Viol.  2.  doL 


(a  reproduction,  in  an  augmented  form,  of  the  Violin  passage  in  the 
last  bar  of  quotation  No.  31) — and  the  strip  of  the  blue  sky  (final  scale 
upwards  of  the  Flute) : — 


No.  35- 


which  Mendelssohn  has  not  forgotten  in  the  close  of  the  scene  art 
Sinai,  in  "Elijah." 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  Beethoven's  Prometheus 
music  contains  a  lengthened  sketch  of  this  storm — in  the  Introduction 
—Allegro  non  troppo,  between  the  Overture  and  No.  I — Poco  Adagio. 

V.~ Between  the  end  of  the  storm  and  the  final  Allegro,  expressive 
of  the  pleasure  and  gratitude  of  those  who  have  escaped  the  tempest, 
there  is  no  pause.  Beethoven's  original  memorandum  of  the  title 
in  his  sketch-book  ran  thus  :— "  Ausdruck  des  Dankes.  Herr,  wir 
danken  dir,"  as  if  he  had  a  thanksgiving-hymn  in  view.  It  now  opens 
witfc  a  Jodel  or  Ranz  des  vaches,  begun  by  the  Clarinet,  and  repeated 
by  the  Horn,  though  the  sketch-books  show  that  this  Jodel  is  an  after- 
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thought,  and  that  it  originally  began  with  the  melody  of  the  Hymn 
(No.  37).  The  Horn  passage  must  be  noted  because  it  is  founded  on 
a  solecism  in  harmony,  for  which  in  this  and  other  places,  Beethoven 
has  been  much  censured  by  Oulibischeff,  Fetis,  and  other  conservatives 
of  the  old  school,  but  which  in  the  music  of  our  times,  has  been  carried 
to  lengths  of  which  Beethoven  himself  can  hardly  have  dreamt: — 

No.  36. 


R^= 

BE 

Ffrj^ji 

Horn.  T              "T 

iVj  [y 

Viola.    | 

1       X- 

-   —  . 

4  t—^^^^-r- 

&c 

» 

m                 44  ^"*"               F"1     * 

~  i        r 

The  offence  consists  of  his  employing  the  "tonic"  and  "dominant" 
harmony  together,  at  the  same  time.  In  this  case  the  Viola  holds 
the  bass  notes  G  and  C  (of  the  chord  of  C,  the  "dominant"  of  F), 
while  the  Violoncello  has  the  notes  C  and  F  (of  the  chord  of  the 
*' tonic"  F),  the  Horn  at  the  same  time  sounding  the  same  notes  as 
the  Viola.  Another  instance  is]  found  in  the  famous  Horn  passage 
finishing  the  working-out  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica.  The 
effect  of  such  combinations  depends  materially  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  instrumentation  is  managed— a  strong  point  with  Beethoven ;  but 
our  ears  are  accustomed  to  this  combination,  and  it  sounds  all  right ; 
that  is,  it  conveys  the  impression  which  Beethoven  intended  it  to  convey, 
.and  which  is  obviously  better  than  that  conveyed  by  the  alteration  of 
M.  Fetis,  who  has  actually  taken  upon  himself,  in  print,  to  improve 
this  passage  to  suit  the  ears  of  his  own  generation,  naively  remarking 
that  "  with  these  alterations  the  effect  would  be  excellent." 

The  ranz  des  vaJies  leads  into  the  first  and  chief  theme  of  the 
.finale— the  Hymn  of  the  Shepherds— as  follows  :  — 

No.  37- 


VioL  i.  /> 


which  is  treated  as  Beethoven  knew  how  to  treat  it,  with  accompani- 
ments of  various  figures  in  rapid  passages.  It  is  relieved  by  a 
•charming  subsidiary  melody :— 
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and  that  again  is  followed  by  the  second  subject  proper  (in  B  flat)  for 
the  Clarinets  and  Bassoons,  quite  in  character  with  the  rest: — 

No.  39.  Clar.  dot.  ^ ^          ^ 


^ 

Fag.  in  8ves.  /         tf 

— and  the   movement   closes   with  the  original  jodel  in  the  Horns,. 
pianissimo,  as  if  in  the  distance. 

The  MS.  of  the  score  is  inscribed  in  Beethoven's  hand  on  the  title- 
page  as  follows : — 

At  the  very  top  : 
"Allo  ma  non  troppo  Sinf'a  6ta  Da  Luigi  van  Beethoven." 

At  the  very  bottom : 
"  Nicht  ganz  geschwind  6te  Sinfonie  von  Ludwig  van  Beethoven." 

The  Pastoral  Symphony  was  last  played  at  the  Saturday  Concerts 
on  April  nth,  1896.  [G.] 


ELIZABETH'S     GREETING,     "Dicn,     THEURE 

HALLE"  (Tannhduser) Wagner^ 

MDLLE.  MARTHA  MOLLER. 

(Her  first  appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace.) 

Dich,  theure  Halle,  griiss'  ich  wieder, 
Froh  griiss'  ich  dich,  geliebter  Raum  ! 
In  dir  erwachen  seine  Lieder^   r*.. 
Und  wecken  mich  aus  diist'rem  Traum. — 

Da  er  aus  dir  geschieden, 

Wie  6d'  erschienst  du  mir  ! 

Aus  mir  entfloh  der  Frieden, 

Die  Freude  zog  aus  dir. — 
Wie  jetzt  mein  Busen  hoch  sich  hebet, 
So  scheinst  du  jetzt  mir  stolz  und  hehr ;. 
Der  dich  und  mich  so  neu  belebet, 
Nicht  langer  weilt  er  feme  mehr. 
Sei  mir  gegriisst !  sei  mir  gegriisst ! 

ENGLISH  VERSION. 
Oh,  hall  of  song,  I  give  thee  greeting! 
All  hail  to  thee,  thou  hallowed  place  !  - 
'Twas  here  that  dream  so  sweet  and  fleeting,. 
Upon  my  heart  his  song  did  trace. 

But  since  by  him  forsaken, 

A  desert  thou  dost  seem  ! 

Thy  echoes  only  waken 

Remembrance  of  a  dream. 
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But  now  the  flame  of  hope  is  lighted, 
Thy  vault  shall  ring  with  glorious  war  ; 
For  he  whose  strains  my  soul  delighted 
No  longer  roams  afar. 
All  hail  to  thee !  all  hail  to  thee ! 

{The  English   Version,  by  LADY  MACFARREN,  is  reprinted  by  permission  of 
MESSRS.  NOVELLO  &  Co.) 


CONCERTO  FOR  PIANOFORTE  AND  ORCHESTRA 

No  2,  IN  F  MINOR Chopin. 

(R.  BURMEISTER'S  Version.) 
Maestoso. 
Larghetto. 
Allegro  Vivace.  ~ 
Pianoforte— M.  PADEREWSKI. 

(Pianoforte  by  ERARD.) 

This  Concerto,  though  marked  as  "  No.  2,"  is  in  reality  the  first 
of  the  two  written  by  Chopin.     He  first  played  it  at  Paris  in  1831 
when  he  was  barely  twenty-one  years  of  age.     The  opening  movement 
— Maestoso — is   in   the   traditional  form.     A  long  orchestral    Tutti 
announces  the  themes  as  follows  :— 

No.  i.     Maestoso. 


which  are  then  treated  in  the  orthodox  fashion,  the  Piano  having  its 
three  regular  solos. 

The  secondj  movement,  Larghetlo,  in  the  key  of  A  flat,  recalls  in 
its  main  theme  the  Notturnos  of  Field,  though  in  his  florid  ornaments 
Chopin  is  far  more  bold  than  his  model  : — 


No.  4. 
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The  counter-theme  to  this,  an  episode  in  A  flat  minor,  is  a  most 
characteristic  and  original  recitative  in  octaves  for  the  Pianoforte, 
accompanied  by  a  continuous  tren.ohmao  in  the  Strings.  Chopin  was 
much  attached  to  this  movement,  and  very  frequently  played  it. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  is  constructed  on  subjects  which 
have  the  characteristic  rhythms  of  Polish  national  tunes.  The  first 
of  these  is  as  follows  :  — 


No.  5.     A  tltgrv  vivMt, 

fefc 


The  second  theme  of  this  movement  is  a  decided  Mazurka  : — 


No.  fi. 


This  Concerto  is  more  remarkable  for  the  original  treatment  of  the 
solo  instrument  than  for  the  orchestration  of  the  accompaniments,  in 
which  Chopin  (at  that  time  at  least)  had  had  little  experience,  and  in 
which  indeed  he  never  excelled — though  that  defect  is  no  warrant  for 
the  incongruous  alterations  that  have  since  his  death  been  made  in 
the  scoring  his  two  Concertos  by  Klindworth  and  Tausig.  The 
passages  in  the  Pianoforte  part  are  contrived  with  astonishing  inge- 
nuity ;  the  modulations  are  unexpected  and  bold,  and  the  themes  are 
charmingly  fresh  and  graceful.  These  qualities  distinguish  the  work 
more  than  novelty  in  structure.  The  difficulties  which  it  presents 
to  the  player  are  very  great,  and  for  this  or  some  other  reason  it  is 
less  often  heard  than  its  merits  and  the  reputation  of  its  composer 
warrants.  It  was  last  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Concerts 
by  Fraulein  Ilona  Eibenschiitz,  on  the  24th  February,  1894.  [G.J 
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SONG,  "AUFENTHALT" SchuberL 

MDLLE.  MARTHA  MOLLER. 
Rauschender  Strom,  brausender  Wald, 
Starrender  Fels,  mein  Aufenthalt. 
Wie  sich  die  Welle  an  Welle  reiht, 
Fliessen  die  Thranen  mir  ewig  erneut. 
Hoch  in  den  Kronen  wogend  sich's  regt, 
So  unaufhorlich  mein  Herze  schlagt. 
Und  wie  des  Felsen  uraltes  Erz, 
Ewig  derselbe  bleibet  mein  Schmerz. 
Rauschender  Strom,  brausender  Wald, 
Starrender  Fels,  mein  Aufenthalt.—  Rellstab. 


CONCERTO  FOR  PIANOFORTE  AND  ORCHESTRA 

NO.    I,    IN    E    FLAT 

Allegro  maestoso. 

Quasi  adagio. 

Allegretto  vivace. 

Allegro  marziale  animato. 
Pianoforte — M.  PADEREWSKI. 

(Pianoforte  by  ERAKD.) 

In  a  certain  sense  the  history  of  the  classical  Concerto  ends  with 
Beethoven's  colossal  Symphony  with  Pianoforte  Obhgato,  for  such  is 
the  work  which  he  calls  his  5th  Concerto  in  E  flat.  When  artistic 
forms  have  reached  their  fullest  development,  as  they  have  in  Beetho- 
ven's later  Symphonies,  Sonatas,  and  Concertos,  wherein  the  themes 
are  of  the  weightiest  and  most  expressive  character,  all  the  episodes 
of  the  widest  and  most  extensive  kind,  and  the  expanse  of  the  whole 
work  so  far  beyond  the  ordinary  horizon,  that  to  carry  it  further  would 
be  to  enter  into  chaos — at  and  after  such  a  time  it  may  be  fairly  said 
that  these  forms  have  ceased  to  be  productive.  Artists  of  inventive 
genius  look  upon  them  as  monuments  demanding  eternal  admiration 
and  worthy  of  unceasing  study,  but  they  themselves  seek  for  "fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new,"  more  congenial  to  their  artistic  individuality, 
and  giving  greater  scope  to  their  particular  creative  power.  No  com- 
poser of  instrumental  music  since  the  great  classical  period,  if  we  except 
Mendelssohn,  who  in  all  his  Concert-overtures  broke  fresh  ground,  has 
done  this  to  better  purpose  than  Weber.  Take  but  one  instance,  his 
Concertstiick,  for  which  by  the  way  he  had  a  definite  poetic  programme 
that  he  wisely  kept  to  himself  (Allegro,  separation;  Adagio,  mourning; 
Finale,  intense  pain,  consolation,  reunion,  joy;  we  quote  it  as  first 
sketched  in  a  letter  to  Rochlitz,  March  14,  1815).  This  Concertstiick 
has  been  the  father  of  nearly  every  innovation  in  the  form  and  manner 
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of  pieces  with  similar  aims  that  have  been  composed  since  its  day. 
Mendelssohn  in  both  his  Pianoforte  Concertos  and  in  his  Capriccio 
brillante  has  followed  it  in  close  detail,  connecting  the  various  themes 
and  movements  of  each  work,  and  leading  them  up  in  Weber's  fashion 
to  one  final  climax  of  exultation.  Franz  Liszt  in  his  two  Concertos, 
in  his  remarkable  Sonata  in  B  minor,  and  in  many  of  his  Poemes 
Symphoniques,  has  followed  closely  in  the  wake  of  Weber  as  regards 
the  fusion  of  the  various  movements  into  one  continuous  whole ;  and, 
to  do  this  more  effectively,  he  has  systematically  made  use  of  what 
may  be  best  called  a  metamorphosis  of  themes— a  manner  of  procedure 
which  dates  from  Beethoven,  who  makes  use  of  it  with  astounding 
ingenuity  in  his  33  variations,  in  the  final  movements  of  the  Eroica 
and  the  Qth  Symphonies,  in  some  of  the  later  quartets  and  elsewhere. 
Thus  by  means  of  this  metamorphosis  the  poetic  unity  of  the  whole 
musical  tissue  is  made  apparent,  spite  of  very  great  diversity  of 
details ;  and  Coleridge's  attempt  at  a  definition  of  poetic  beauty — 
unity  in  multeity — is  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

The  present  Concerto  does  not  afford  specimens  of  all  the  innova- 
tions for  which  Liszt  in  some  of  his  later  works  is  responsible,  yet  it 
offers  numerous  and  significant  glimpses  of  them.  The  four  sections 
which  constitute  it— opening  Allegro,  Adagio,  Scherzando,  and  Finale 
— are  fused  into  one,  and  the  few  themes  of  which  these  are  composed 
undergo  startling  transformations.  It  has  one  at  least  of  the  orthodox 
requisites  of  a  Concerto,  that  of  showing  the  solo  instrument  to  the 
fullest  advantage,  being  without  doubt  the  most  difficult  as  it  is  the 
most  brilliant  of  display  pieces.  Perhaps  "  a  rhapsody  "  would  be  the 
most  appropriate  title  for  it. 

It  opens  with  the  main  theme  fortissimo,  thus — 


A  llegro  maestoso.      Tempo  giusto. 


Solo. 
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which  alternates  with  a  more  gentle  and  graceful  phrase  : 


"in 

after  this  we  have  a  quasi  Adagio:— 
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ending,  after  an  episode  of  passionate  recitative,  with  the  following 
suave  melody  to  be  taken  up  again  in  the  Finale. 


Flute. 


Oar. 


Then  follows  the  Allegretto  vivace,  a  most  capricious  and  fantastic 
movement, 
No.  5.  bi3. 

AUegrttto  vivace.          I    loco.    " 
Triangle., 
8va 


i 


Strings. 


Triangle.  Strings. 

^  J*- 


leading  into  the  final  Allegro  marsiale, 
Wo.  4 

^-J nfff ret  marziale  animata. 
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which  is  in  reality  an  enormous  peroration,  into  whose  bosom  are  in- 
corporated all  the  themes  previously  announced,  each  receiving  its 
ultimate  and  most  brilliant  expression. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  opening  phrase  of  the  Allegro 
marziale  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Quasi  Adagio  quoted  above 
(No.  3) ;  that  the  following  melody  :— 


No.  6a. 


~^;gg|i^^ 
>.    i  "  r^Lm^mJ  *r_L 


is  the  same  as  that  given  out  by  the  Flute  in  C  major  (No.  4),  and 
that  this  ;— 


No.  7.    Sva.. 


sempre  staccato. 

PH  r-rn 
«  «     <  tf     /I 


f=r 


«=5=r 


f    r    r. 


as  well  as  this  : — 

No.  8.      8va... 


are  versions  of  the  Allegretto  vivace. 
The  main  theme  (No.  i) 


remains  intact  throughout  the  Concerto. 


[E.D. 
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OVERTURE,  "CARNEVAL"  (Op.  92)       .         .         .     Dvorak. 
Allegro. 

Andante  con  moto. 
Allegro. 

v  Among  Dr.  Dvorak's  orchestral  publications  of  1893  are  three 
Overtures,  which  are  respectively  entitled  "In  der  Natur"  (Op.  91), 
"  Carneval"  (Op.  92),  and  "Otello"  (Op.  93).  His  original  intention 
was  to  issue  them  as  a  single  work,  in  which  case,  when  played  in  order 
at  a  single  sitting,  they  would  have  together  constituted  a  Symphony, 
illustrating  various  phases  of  life — viz.,  the  innocence  of  childhood 
amid  the  surroundings  of  Nature,  the  revels  and  love-making  of 
youth,  and  the  more  serious  passions  of  adult  life.  But  this  plan  was 
given  up,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  his  publisher,  to  whom  three 
comparatively  short  works  would  be  more  profitable  than  one  long  one. 

These  three  Overtures  have  frequently  been  spoken  of  as  ''  A  Triple 
Overture,"  and  with  good  reason,  from  a  constructive  point  of  view,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  leading  motive  of  the  first  crops  up 
again,  in  a  modified  form,  in  the  other  two,  and  thus  bears  out  the 
statement  that  the  three  were  originally  intended  to  constitute  an 
organic  whole. 

The  clue  to  following  the  formal  construction  of  the  Carneval 
Overture  on  a  first  hearing  rests  on  the  foreknowledge  that  Dr.  Dvordk, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Liszt  in  his  Sonata  dedicated  to 
Schumann,  and  in  his  Symphonic  Poems,  has  here  interpolated  an 
independent  movement  {Andante  con  moto)  in  the  course  of  his  "work- 
ing-out "  section.  The  work,  inclusive  of  the  above-mentioned  interpo- 
lation, is  laid  out  in  three  sections,  and  opens  (Allegro)  with  the 
following  lively  tune  : — 


No.  i. 


The  repetition  and  development  of  this  are  complemented  by  two 
short  accessory  themes.     First  :— 

No.  2.      J'vtti. 

jf-  marc. 

and  secondly  : — 

Viola 
No.  3.    £££ 


The  development  of  these,  followed  by  fragmentary  reminiscences 
of  the  primary  tune,  leads  to  the  second  subject  proper,  which  enters 
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poco  tranquillo,  and  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  the  first  few  bars 
of  its  opening  melody  : — 


mf  molte  express. 

The  extension  of  this"  is  brought  to  a  close  in  the  key  of  the 
dominant  (E),  and,  with  a  return  of  the  initial  motive  of  the  principal 
subject,  the  "working-out"  section  is  commenced,  but,  with  a  change 
of  tempo  to  Andante  con  moto  and  of  rhythm  to  3-8,  is  soon  interrupted 
by  the  interpolation  of  the  independent  or  episodical  movement 
already  alluded  to.  This  is  of  a  dual  character.  The  figure  of  accom- 
paniment, at  first  maintained,  after  the  manner  of  a  "  ground  bass,"  by 
the  English  Horn,  is,  as  subsequently  appears,  of  equal  importance 
with  the  melodic  phrases  superimposed  upon  it.  Its  two  component 
parts,  which  might  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  a  love-scene  in  a 
corner,  during  a  lull  of  the  revels,  may  be  thus  sketched  :— 


With  the  resumption  of  the  tempo  primo,  and  a  change  of  signature 
to  that  of  G  minor,  the  "working-out"  section  is  proceeded  with.  It 
abounds  with  passages  of  evolution  from  the  previous  material,  as  in- 
genious as  they  are  piquantly  effective. 

Recapitulation,  on  a  return  of  the  primary  key,  follows  in  due 
course.  But,  as  the  second  subject  is  not  touched  upon,  it  has  far 
more  the  character  of  a  further  development  of  the  first  subject  and  its 
accessories  than  of  recapitulation  proper.  A  short  coda  (poco  piu  mosso) 
brings  the  work  to  an  exultant  end. 

In  this  Slavonic  Carneval  Overture— as  it  might  not  inaptly  be 
designated,  for  the  Neapolitan  element,  which  figures  in  most  Carneval 
music,  is  altogether  absent— Dr.  Dvorak,  the  foremost  living  represen- 
tative of  Bohemia's  national  school  of  music,  appears  at  his  best  and 
in  his  most  natural  manner.  On  account  of  its  bright  and  vigorous 
character,  its  humorous  touches,  and  its  sonorous  instrumentation,  to 
which  the  liberal  use  of  Harp,  Tambourine,  and  Triangle  lend  piquancy, 
it  might  well  be  quoted  as  a  protest  against  the  sombreness  and 
pessimism  so  prevalent  in  much  of  the  music  of  the  present  day. 

[C.  A.  B.] 
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FOOTBALL    MATCHES. 

Two    o'clock,    on    Sports    Arena    (North    Side), 
WEST    HAM    v.    GREENWICH. 

(Semi-Final  for  Corinthian  Shield). 
Sta  s  in  Covered  Stand,  6d. 


Four  o'dock,  on  Sports  Arena  (South  Side), 

MINERVA    v.    OLYMPIC. 

(City  of  London  A.A.  Football  Championship.) 

S  fats  in  Pavilion,  is.       Covered  Stands,  6t. 


At  frequent   Intervals  from  Half-past  Two  till  dose  of  Palace; 
(near    Central   Transept  and  next  Afternoon  Tea  Room\ 

ELECTROPHONE. 
Round  the  London  Theatres  in  Ten  Minutes. 

Wires  extending  many  miles  in  length  are  connected  with  distant  Enter- 
taintrents  where  Vocil  and  Instrumental  Selections,  by  renowned  Artists, 
are  faithfully  heard  by  the  listener.  Admission,  Sixpence. 


From  Four  till  Five  o'clock,  at  North  End, 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  MILITARY  BAND, 

BANDMASTER— MR.   CHARLES  GODFREY,  JON. 

1.  OVERTURE,  "  Gustavus  "    _         ~         .«  Auber. 

2.  GAVOTTE,  "  La  Woffington  "         _         M  Ball. 

3.  BALLET  Music,  "  Faust  " ~        GoutoJ. 

4.  VALSE,  "Zamora" A.  E.  Godfrey*. 

5.  POLKA,  "  Garde  du  Corps  "  R.  Pels. 


AJter  Concert, 

ORGAN      RECITAL 

BY   MR.    FRED   W.    HOLLOWAY,    F.R.C.O. 

OVERTURE,  "Oberon"       _         .~         ...     Weber. 

a.  ALLEGRETTO  in  B  minor  j  Guilmant. 

b.  MARCH  A  LA  HANDEL ~  ) 

MELODY  in  F  «         .~         Rubinstein, 

MARCH,  "  Tannbauser"      .-         .~         -         ...      Wanner. 
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S;x  o  clock,  in  Theatre, 

Zerega's  Spanish  Troubadours  (Quintette). 

The  World-renowned  Mandolinists  and  Guitarists. 

The  Troubadours  have  had  the  honour  of  twice  appearing  before  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  at  Osborne. 

1.  FANTASIA  HONGARINA Atr.  Zerega. 

2.  DANCF,  "La  Cachucha"       ...        ...        ...        .-        ...     Vitjo. 

LA  CHINITA. 

3.  POT-POURRI,  "English  Popular  Airs"       Arr.  Zerega. 

4.  SPANISH  NATIONAL  AIR       

Followed  by 

Lewis  Sealy's  Royal  Cinematoscope. 

The  following  Tableaux  will  be  shown  : 

1.  An  Unfriendly  Call.  1    8.  Reception  of  the  Lord  Mayor  at 

2.  Cycling  in  Hyde  Park.  Law  Courts 

3.  Arrival  of  Race  Train  at  Gatwick. 

4.  The  Paddock  at  Gatwick. 


5.  Capstone  Parade,  Ilfracombe. 

6.  Highgate  Tunnel. 


7.  Church  Parade. 


1»CLW     V^UUI  I  ?• 

9.  State  Reception  of  T.R.H.  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales. 

10.  On  the  Sands. 

11.  Scene  from  the  Broken  Melody. 

12.  Landing  at  Low  Tide. 


1,000  Free  Seats.     Reserved  Seats,  Sixpence. 


At  frequent  Intervals  till  clou  of  Palace,  (near  Central  Transept 
and  next  Afternoon  Tea  Room}, 

ELECTROPHONE. 
Round  the  London  Theatres  in  Ten  Minutes, 

Wires  extending  many  miles  in  length  are  connected  with  dis'ant  Enter- 
tainments  where  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Selections,  by  renowned  Art 
are  faithfully  heard  by  the  listener. 

The  system  is  also  connected  with  the  following  Theatres:   Alhambra, 
Avenue,  Daly's.  Duke  of  York's,  Empire,  Gaiety,  Garrich,  Lyric,  Palace, 
Prince  of  Wales's,  Queen's  Hall,  St.  James's  Hall,  Savoy,  Shaftesbury. 
Aam'.ssion,  Sixpence. 
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Eight  o'clock,  in  Concert  Room, 

GRAND    EVENING    CONCERT. 

VOCALISTS  : 

MISS   FLORENCE  POWER, 

AND 

MR.    BANTOCK    PIERPOINT. 


ACCOMPANIST— MR.   FRED  W.    HOLLO  WAY,   F.R.C.O. 


THE    CRYSTAL    PALACE    MILITARY    BAND. 
BANDMASTER    -        -    MR.   CHARLES    GODFREY,  JON. 


(Pianoforte  by  Messrs.  Broad  wood  &  Sons.) 


19art  I. 

1.  MARCHK  SOLENNELLE  „,        Gounod. 

2.  OVERTURE,  "Pique  Dame" Suppt. 

3.  SONG,  "The  King's  Minstrel  "...         «     Pinsuti. 

MR.  BANTOCK  PIEKPOINT. 

4.  CRADLE  SONG,  "Dream  on,  dear  child"      ...         Couldery. 

Arranged  for  Military  Band  by  Charles  Godfrey,  Jun. 

5.  SONG,  "The  Better  Land"       Cowen. 

Miss  FLORENCE  POWER. 
(With  Orchestral  Accompaniment.) 

6.  BALLET  Music,  "  Le  Prophete  "        Meytrbeir. 


AN     INTERVAL     OF     FIFTEEN     MINUTES. 


II. 

7.  VALSE,  "Special  Berichte"       ...         ...         Czibulka. 

8.  SONG,  "Trankadillo"     ...         ...         ...         Molloy. 

MR.  BANTOCK  PIERPOINT. 

9.  SELECTION,  "  The  Geisha "       ...         ...         ...         .„  Sidney  fonts. 

10.  SONG,  "  Down  the  vale "  ...         Frank  L.  Moir. 

Miss  FLORENCE  POWER. 

11.  MARCH,  <:  The  Cossacks" ...        .«    Sperber. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN. 

Two  Thousand  Seats  and  Promenade^  Frit.     A  ftw  Reserved  Seats,  Sixpence. 
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From  Ten  o'clock  till  Dusk,  in  South-  Western  Galleries, 

VICTORIA   CROSS    PICTURES 

Painted  by  CHEVALIER  L.  W.  DESANGES.  This  Historical  Collection  of 
Pictures  is  now  for  Sale,  together  or  separately.  Particulars  on  application  to- 
MR.  C.  WENTWORTH  WASS,  at  the  Picture  Gallery  Office. 


From  Ten  o'clock  till  Dusk,  in  Grounds,  near  Low  Level  Station,, 

GRAND    PANORAMA 
THE    SIEGE    OF    PARIS,    i87i. 

(BATTLE  OF  MONTRETOUT.) 
PAINTED  BY  THE  LATB  F.  PHILIPPOTEAUX. 

Also  a 

DIORAMA 

By    PHILIPPOTEAOX,    a    striking    picture    depicting    an    incident    in    the- 

Cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise. 

Admission,  Sixpence. 


From  Ten  o'clock  till  Ten  o'clock,  in  Entertainment  Court, 

THE  ROYAL  EXHIBITION  OF  WORKING  ANTS. 

Glass  Nests  of  Living  Ants  at  work,  Illuminated  and  Magnified. 

The  great  Hill  Ant  building  its  nest  two  feet  high. 
Ants  carrying  objects  ten  times  larger  and  heavier  than  themselves. 
Red  Ants  keeping  black  slaves.    Yellow  Ants  keeping  cows. 
Ants  keeping  domestics.     Ants  and  their  architecture. 

The  Queen  Ants  with  their  attendants.     The  Baby  Ants  with  their  attendants 
Foreign  species  and  Nests  of  Ants. 
Experiments  showing  Intelligence  and  Strength  of  Ants. 
Six  different  species  of  Living  Ants  always  on  View.     Curiosities  of  Ant  Life. 
Admission,  Threepence. 


From  Ten  o'clock  till  Ten  o'clock,  in  Entertainment  Court, 

THE    CRYSTAL    MAZE. 

Admission,  Threepence. 


From  Two  o'clock,  North  End  of  Palace, 

THE   ROLLER  SKATING  RINK. 

SKATING  AREA  OF  OVER  14,000  FEET.      Band  in  Attendance. 
Admission,  with  Skates,  is. 
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THE   CRYSTAL   PALACE   COMPANY'S   SCHOOL 

OF 

ART,  SCIENCE  &  LITERATURE 

LADIES'  DIVISION.— THIRTY-SEVENTH    SESSION,    1896-97. 

THE    SCHOOL   OF    MUSIC. 


THE 


STUDENTS'  CONCERT 

VOCAL   AND    INSTRUMENTAL, 

IN    THE    CONCERT    ROOM, 

Wednesday  Next,  March  24th, 

At  Three  p.m. 

THE     CRYSTAL     PALACE    ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor    -         -        -     MR.    AUGUST    MANNS. 


The  Programme  will  include — 
SYMPHONY    FOR    ORCHESTRA    (Adagio   and 

Finale) Edith  Langsford. 

CONCERTOS     FOR     PIANOFORTE    AND    OR- 
CHESTRA By  Schumann  and  Rubinstein. 
VALSE  (for  Eight  Hands  on  Two  Pianofortes)     Meszkowski. 
VIOLIN  SOLO,  SONGS,  ETC. 


ADMISSION  TO  CONCERT  ROOM,  FREE. 
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THE    SCHOOL   OF   ART. 

I.     PAINTING.     Academy  Course         HERBERT  A.  BONE. 

Life THURSDAY,  10.30  A.M. 

Preliminary           ...     THURSDAY,  2  P.M. 
II.    LIFE  SCHOOL  HERBERT  A.  BONE. 

Modelling TUESDAY  AND  FRIDAY,  10  A.M. 

Drawing     ...        ...    TUESDAY  AND  FRIDAY,  2  P.M. 

Lessons  on  Artistic  Anatomy  will  be  delivered  during  the  Session. 

III.  ANTIQUE  (Advanced)          HERBERT  A.  BONB. 

Drawing  or  Modelling        ...    TUESDAY  AND  FRIDAY,  10  A.M. 

IV.  ANTIQUE  (First  Stage)       H.  WINDSOR  FRY,  R.B.A. 

Drawing    ...    TUESDAY  AND  FRIDAY,  10.30  A.M. 
TUESDAY  AND  FRIDAY,  2  P.M. 

V.    LIVING  COSTUMED  MODEL       JOHN  SCOTT,  R.I. 

Water  Colour        ...     MONDAY,  10.30  A.M. 

Oils ...    MONDAY,  2P.M. 

VI.     LANDSCAPE,  ARCHITECTURE,  FLOWERS, 

ANIMALS         SAMUEL  J.  HODSON,  R.W.S. 

Water  Colour      ...    WEDNESDAY,  10.30  A.M. 

Oils  WEDNESDAY,  2  P.M. 

VII.    DESIGN  AND  COMPOSITION     MATTHEW  WEBB. 

SATURDAY,  10.30  A.M. 

VIII.    ARTISTIC  WOOD-CARVING          W.  H.  HOWARD, 

THURSDAY,  3  P.M. 

AWARDS. 
AWARDS  made  by  a  Committee  of  Artists  on  the  last   Saturday  in  July  to 

Students  of  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Art. 

A  SILVER  MEDAL  for  the  best  work  produced  in  each  of  the  undermentioned; 
Classes,  instructed  respectively  by  : — 

H.  A.  Bone  (Academy  Course  Painting  from  Life). 
H.  A.  Bone  (Drawing  from  Life  or  Modelling  from  Life). 
John  Scott,  R.I.  (Painting  from  the  Costumed  Figure). 

S.  J.  Hodson,  R.W.S.  (Landscape,  Architecture,  Flowers,  Animals  from  Life). 
A  CERTIFICATE  (i)  for  the  next  in  proficiency  in  each  of  the  above  cases  ;  (ii) 
for  the  best  drawing  from  the  Antique ;  (iii)  and  two  for  Design  and  Composition. 

A  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  ART  of  the  value  of  £40  to  the  Student  who  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Committee  is  the  best.  Open  to  all  Students  (except  Past 
Scholars)  who  have  been  members  of  an  Art  Class  in  the  Crystal  Palace  during  the 
entire  Session  preceding. 

The  Scholarship  entitles  the  holder  to  free  instruction  in  any  or  all  of  the  Art 
Classes,  with  free  use  of  Models. 

A  Sketch  Club,  managed  by  a  Committee  of  the  Students,  meets  once  a  month. 
Criticisms  by  the  Art  Masters. 

LECTURES    AND    CLASSES. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE— FRIDAY,  2.30  P.M.  ERNEST  DE  SELINCOURT,  B.A. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  COMPOSITION— FRIDAY,  12  NOON. 

EKHEST  DE  SELINCOUKT,  B.A. 

(a)  ELOCUTION  :  Of  Conversation  and  of   Reading 

Aloud— WEDNESDAY,  2.30  P.M Miss  ELSIE  FOGERTY. 

(6)  DRAMATIC  READING — WEDNESDAY,  3.30  P.M.     Miss  ELSIE  FOGERTY. 

FRENCH    LANGUAGE  AND    LITERATURE- 
MONDAY  MORTIMER  H.  DE  LARMOYER. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE,  LITERATURE,  &c.— THURSDAY. ..HERMANN  DAX. 

GENERAL  HISTORY— MONDAY         }.       Miss  ELSBETH  PHILIPPS. 

ENGLISH   HISTORY— THURSDAY      )     ist  Cl.  Hist.  Honours,  Oxford. 

GEOGRAPHY— TUESDAY EDWD.  C.  MUSSON,  M.A.. 

MATHEMATICS,  &c.— TUESDAY         EDWD.  C.  MUSSON,  M.A. 

Math.  Honours,  Cant* 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Library,  North  End,  Crystal  Palace,  to 

R.   G.    HODSON, 
Superintende-t  Educational  Department. 
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The   Museum. 

North-east  Gallery.     Open  from  10  a.m.  till  dusk.     No  Extra  Charge, 

Reading-Room    and    Library. 

Open  from  10  a.m.  till  6.30  p.m.    North  End  of  Palace.    Day  Ticket,  Twopence* 
Annual  Subscription,  2\s.;  Szx  Months,  \2s,  6d.;  Three  Months,  75.  <*/.  ; 
One  Month,  l$. 

LENDING   LIBRARY. — Annual  Subscription,    2is.  ;    Six  Months,  12s.  6J. ; 
Three  Months,  Js.  6d. 

Crystal  Palace  Club. 

Gentlemen  desiring;  information  regarding  the  Club  are  invited  to  apply  to 
R.  G.  HOD  SON,  Hon.  Secretary,  Crystal  falace  Club. 

North   Tower. 

Upwards  of  200  feet  above  the  Cross  of  St.  Paul's,  and  700  feet  abore 
•the  level  of  the  Thames.  Picturesque  panoramic  prospect  from  gallery, 
extending  into  eight  counties.  Adults,  3d.  Children,  id. 

Electric  Light  Installation. 

The  Electric  Lighting  of  the  Crystal  Palace  is  carried  out  by  means  of 
100  Crompton-Pochin  Arc  Lamps,  three  large  Crompton  Dynamos,  etc. 
Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  MESSRS.  CROMPTON'S  Office  in  the  Palace 
(by  the  Large  Engine).  Estimates  and  Catalogues  free  on  application  to 
CROMPTON  &  Co.,  Limited,  Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors,  Mansion 
House  Buildings,  London,  E.G. 

SATURDAY    CONCERT     TRAINS. 

LONDON,  BRIGHTON,  &  SOUTH  COAST  RAILWAY. 

To  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE.  FROM  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Trains  from  London  Bridge—     Trains  to  London  Bridge— 

1.45  Arriving  at  C.  P    2.12  4.48  Arriving  at  L.  B.   5.12 

2.  8  „             „  2.22  5.34  „             „  5.58 

2.28  „             „  2.46  6.  2  „              „  6.26 

2.35  »             »  3-  2  6.25  „             „  6.54 

From  Victoria—  To  Victoria— 

1.32     Arriving  at  C.   P.  2.  2  4.56  Arriving  at  Victoria  5.28 

1-52  „  „  2.24  5.10          „  „  5.45 

2.  6          ,,  ,,          2.42  5.40          ,,  ,,  6.16 

2.20  „  „  2.50  6.    I  „  „  6.33 

LONDON,    CHATHAM,    &   DOVER  RAILWAY. 


Trains  from  Ludgate  Hill— 

1.49    Arriving  at  C.   P.  2.24 
2.20          „  „          2.47 

From  Victoria— 

1.33  Arriving  at  C.  P.  2.  o 

1-53  »             >,  2.29 

2.18  „             ,,  2.41 

2-25  „             „  3.   i 

Beekenham  to  C.  P.  (Low  Level). 

1.12    Arriving  at  C.  P.   1.19 
2-22          „  „          2.37 


Trains  to  Ludgate  Hill— 

5.20  Arriving  at  L.  H.   5.47 
5-58  „     '         „  6.30 

6.15  „  „  6.48 


(See  also  page  641.) 


To 

4.55  Arriving  at  Victoria  5.29 

5-35          ,»  „  6.  o 

6.10          ,,  ,,  6.35 

6-55          »  „  7-3» 

C.  P.  (Low  Level)  to  Beekenham 

5.53     Arriving  at  Beck.  5.57 
6-54          >,          „          7-2 
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GREAT    TRIENNIAL 

HANDEL     FESTIVAL, 

1897. 


THE  GREAT  REHEARSAL      .  Friday,  June  llth. 

MESSIAH          ....  Monday,  June  14th. 
SELECTION  from  Sacred  and 

Secular  Works         .       .  Wednesday,  June  16th. 

ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT         .        .  Friday,  June  18th. 

THE    SOLO   VOCALISTS   WILL   INCLUDE  : 

MADAME   ALBANI, 

MISS   ELLA   RUSSELL, 

MADAME   CLARA   SAMUELL, 

AND 

MADAME   NORDICA. 

MISS   MARIAN   McKENZIE 

MISS   CLARA   BUTT. 


MR.  EDWARD   LLOYD 

MR.  BARTON  °McGUCKIN. 

MR.  SANTLEY 

AND 

MR.  ANDREW   BLACK. 


CHORUS   AND   ORCHESTRA,    3,500   PERFORMERS. 
ORGANIST:    MR.  WALTER   W.  HEDGCOCK. 

CONDUCTOR:  MR.  AUGUST   MANNS. 


NUMBERED  SEATS.— For  Rehearsal,  June  nth,  7*.  6d.  and  los.  6J. ;  For 
Festival,  June  I4th,  i6th,  and  i8th— Single  Stall,  for  the  Three  Days,  £2  2s., 
£2  I2s.  6d.,  and  ^3  3*.  Single  Stall,  for  One  Day,  i$s.,  £i  is.,  and  £i  $s. 

Tickets  for  Seats  South  of  the  Centre  Transept  will  be  issued  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

Tickets  for  Seats  North  of  the  Centre  Transept  will  be  issued  by  Messrs. 
Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.,  I,  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  and  80  and  81, 
Queen  Street,  Cheapside. 

Tickets  in  Sets,  i.e.  for  the  same  Seat  for  the  Three  Days  of  the  Festival, 
and  for  Rehearsal  if  desired,  will  be  issued  on  and  after  Monday,  April  5th. 
Tickets  other  than  in  Sets  will  not  be  issued  until  Monday,  April  a6th. 

All  Tickets  include  Admission  to  the  Palace,  provided  they  are  presented 
entire  at  the  Entrance.  A  portion  of  the  Ticket  by  itself  will  not  entitle  'the 
holder  to  Admission. 
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List  of  Fixtures  as  far  as  at  present  made. 


MAR.    24th.— Crystal  Palace  Schools.     Students'  Orchestral  Concert. 

27th.— Football  Match.     Crystal  Palace  F.  C.  v.  Sheffield  Wednesday. 
APRIL    3rd.— International  Football  Match.     England  v.  Scotland. 

6th,  7th,  and  8th.— Collie  Club's  Dog  Show. 
,,        loth. — Final  Tie  for  the  Challenge  Cup  of  the  Football  Association. 

i6th.— Good  Friday.  Great  Sacred  Concert  at  3.30.  Vocalists:  Miss 
Esther  Palliser,  Madame  Clara  Samuell,  Madame  Belle  Cole, 
Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  Mr.  Santley,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  Choir. 
,,  iQth. — Easter  Monday.  Bank  Holiday.  Special  Attractions,  including 
Football  Match,  Notts  Forest  v.  Dundee;  Cycle  Races  on  New 
Track ;  Wombwell's  Menagerie  ;  Sandow,  the  Monarch  of 
Muscle ;  The  Marvellous  Eugenes,  the  World's  greatest  Aerial 
Wonders  ;  and  Grand  Display  of  Fireworks. 

MAY  till  SEPTEMBER.— Imperial  Victorian  Exhibition  in  Commemoration  of  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Victoria,  Queen 
and  Empress. 
MAY      6th.— St.  John  Ambulance  Association  F6te. 

8th.— London  Diocesan  C.E.T.S.  Juvenile  Temperance  Fete. 
,,       isth. — Presentation  of  Prizes  by  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
,,      22nd. — First  Annual  Fete  of  the  Volunteer  League  of  the  British  Empire. 
,,       24th.  —Grand  Fete  in  aid  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Hospital  Fund. 
JUNE      3rd. — First  Firework  Display  of  the  Season.     These  Displays  will  be  con- 
tinued every  Thursday. 

,,        sth,  7th,  and  8th. — Crystal  Palace  Company's  Second  Great  Horse  Show. 
7th.— Whit    Monday.      Bank   Holiday.      Special    Attractions,    including 

Great  Horse  Show. 
,,       xoth. — 43rd  Anniversary  of  the  Opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace.     Special 

Fete  and  Fireworks, 
nth    and    i2th — Great    International    Twenty-fovir    Hours     Cycle    Race 

(Professional). 

,,       nth. — Handel  Festival.     Rehearsal. 
I4th.—       ,,  ,,  Messiah. 

i6th.—      ,,  ,,  Selection. 

,,       i8th.—      ,,  ,,  Israel  in  Egypt. 

1 9th.—  Church  Sunday  School  Choir  Fete. 
,,       23rd  and  24th. — Grand  Commemorative  Show  of  Plants  and  Flowers  of  the 

Victorian  Era. 

26th.— Nonconformist  Choir  Union  F£te. 
,,       3oth. — London  Sunday  School  Choirs'  Concert. 
JULY     2nd. — National  Rose  Society's  Annual  Show. 

,,        3rd,  loth,  i7th,  and  24th.— Volunteer  Tournament  and  Grand  Military  Fete. 
,,        Sth. — Police  F£te,  in  aid  of  the  Metropolitan  and  City  Police  Orphanage. 

i3th.— National  Temperance  Choral  Union  Fete. 
,,      i5th  and  i6th. — Annual  Archery  Fete. 
,,      i7th. — Tonic  Sol-fa  Choirs'  Concert. 
,,      2oth. — Salvation  Army  Festival. 
AUG.    2nd. — Bank  Holiday.     Special  Attractions,  including  Fireworks. 

2ist.— Co-operative  Fete,  Exhibition,  and  Flower  Show. 
SEPT.    3rd  and  4th.— National  Dahlia  Society's  Show. 

30th,  Oct.  ist  and  2nd. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  of  British-grown 

Fruit. 
OCT.    I2th  and  i3th.—  National  Cat  Club's  Show. 

i9th,  2oth,  and  2ist. — Kennel  Club's  Dog  Show. 
Nov.    i5th,  i6th,  i7th,  and  i8th. — Great  National  Poultry  Show. 
DEC.    3rd  to  nth.— National  Cycle  Show. 

Other  Fetes,  Festivals,  and  Shows  will  be  announced  later  on,  the  actual  dates 
.  not  being  finally  settled. 


GRAHD  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE  OF 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  VICTORIA, 

QUEEN  AND  EMPRESS. 

IMPERIAL   VICTORIAN    EXHIBITION,  illustrating   the 
progress  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  Directors  have  decided  to  devote  the  entire  resources  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  during  the  summer  of  1897  to  what  they  hope  will  prove  to  be  a  worthy 
Commemoration  of  the  completion  of  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  glorious  reign 
of  H.M.  the  Queen-Empress. 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  for  which  the  Crystal  Palace  was  designed 
and  erected  in  Hyde  Park,  was  the  outcome  of  the  genius  of  the  Queen's 
illustrious  Consort,  and  the  fact  that  Her  Majesty  and  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  re-erection  of  this  world-renowned 
building  on  its  present  site — Her  Majesty  opening  it  with  great  State  ceremonial 
on  June  loth,  1854 — renders  its  selection  for  this  unique  Commemoration 
singularly  appropriate. 

The  Special  Fetes,  Celebrations,  and  Amusements  will  be  fully  announced 
at  a  later  date. 

The  IMPERIAL  VICTORIAN  LOAN  EXHIBITION,  which  will 
be  opened  early  in  May,  will  illustrate,  by  historical  and  modern  specimens, 
original  models  and  practical  examples  : — 

1.  The  Famous  Inventions  in  the  Arts  and  Industries  of  the  last  sixty  years. 

2.  The  Naval  and  Military  Services,  1837-1897. 

3.  The  Fine  Arts  of  the  Reign. 

4.  Music  during  the  Reign. 

5.  The  National  Sports,  Pastimes,  and  Recreations  of  the  Victorian  Era. 

6.  The  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

The  Fetes  and  Loan  Exhibition  are  being  preceded  by  a  series  of  Ictro- 
tory  Lectures,  demonstrating  the  advancement  made  during  Her  Majesty  s 
Reign  in  the  more  important  branches  of  Art,  Science,  Letters,  and  Industries. 

Amongst  the  Subjects  and  Lecturers  already  arranged  are : — 
Mar.  24 — British  Industries  and  Manufactures — Sixty  Years'  Progress. 

By  EDWARD  OWEN  GREENING,  Esq. 
„     31 — Woman's  Work  during  the  Queen's  Reign. 

By  M*s.  FENWICK  MILLEJ-. 
April    7 — Sixty  Years'  Progress  in  Locomotion. 

By  W.  WORBY  BFAUMONT,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E. 
,,     14— The  Queen's  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

By  W.  HERBERT-JONES,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 
, ,     28— Sixty  Years  of  Music. 

By  J.  F.  BRIDGE,  ESQ  ,  Mus.Doc.  Oxon.,  Gresham  Professor  of  Music. 
May     5 — Sixty  Years'  Advancement  in  the  Fine  Arts. 

By  PROF.  HUBERT  HERKOMER,  R.A.,  M.A.  Oxon.,  etc. 
,,     12— The  Queen's  Parliament,  1837-1897. 

By  HENRY  W.  LUCY,  Esq.  ("Toby,  M.P.") 
,,     19 — Designs  and  Designers  of  the  Reign. 

By  GKOKGE  C.  HAITE,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Society  of  Designers. 
,,     26 — Sixty  Years  of  Sports  and  Pastimes. 

By  HORACE  HDTCHINSON,  Esq. 


A  few  Numbered  Chairs,  as.  6d.     Unnumbered  Seats,  6d.  and  is.  ;   Galleries,  $d. 

Serial  Tickets,  admitting  to  Numbered  Seats  for  the  Scries,  One  Guinea. 
N.B. — The  Serial  Tickets,  and  also  the  is.  and  vs.  6d.  Tickets  for  Single  Lectures— 
which  may  be  purchased  at  the  Central  and  Low  Level  Entrances— admit  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  after  7  p.  m.  on  the  dates  of  the  Lectvres  only. 

Schools  will  be  admitted  at  Half-price  to  the  is.  and  zr.  6d.  Seats, 
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FOOTBALL    FIXTURES. 

MAR.  27th.— CRYSTAL  PALACE  v.  SHEFFIELD  WEDNESDAY. 
APR.     3rd.— INTERNATIONAL     MATCH.       ENGLAND      v. 

SCOTLAND. 
„      loth.-FINAL   TIE    FOR   THE    CHALLENGE    CUP    OF 

THE    FOOTBALL   ASSOCIATION. 
,.      i9th.— DUNDEE    v.    NOTTS    FOREST. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  CYCLE  TRACK, 

TRACK  SUPERINTENDENT, 
MR.  F.  W.  BAILY,  94,  Oakfield  Road,  Penge,  S.E. 

FIXTURES. 

MARCH    27th.— Southern  .C.C.  Six  Hours  Open  Race.     All  types  of 

machines.     (Amateur). 
APRIL      igth. — Easter  Monday.     Great  Professional  Meeting.     ^70 

in  Prizes. 

„          24th. — Daneville  C.C.  Six  Hours  Open  Race  (Amateur). 
MAY          8th. — Anerley  B.C.  Open  Spring  Meeting  (Amateur). 

„          29th. — Brixton  B.C.  Open  Meeting  (Amateur). 
JUNE          7th.— Whit  Monday.     Great  Professional  Meeting. 

„          nth   and    I2th. — Great    International    Twenty-four    Hours 

Race  (Professional). 

„  I9th.— London  B.C.  Open  Amateur  Meeting. 

JULY          3rd. — 100  Miles  Race  (Amateur).     Open,  for  "  Kops  Cup." 
„  loth. — 100  Miles  Race  (Amateur).     Open   to   Members  of 

Anerley  B.C. 
„  i7th.— loo  Miles   Race  (Amateur).     Open,  for  300  Guinea 

Cawardine  Cup. 

AUGUST    2nd.— Great  Professional  Meeting. 
SEPT.        i  ith.— Anerley  Autumn  Meeting  (Open). 

„          25th. — One    Hour    Race.     Open    to    Amateurs.     Held    by 
Anerley  B.C. 


BASEBALL    FIXTURES. 

MAY    i st.— CRYSTAL   PALACE  v.   REMINGTONS. 

„  6th.— CRYSTAL   PALACE   v.   DEWARS. 

„  8th.— THESPIANS   v.    DEWARS. 

„  T3th.— THESPIANS   v.    REMINGTONS. 

„  1 5th.— CRYSTAL   PALACE   v.   THESPIANS. 

„  2oth.— THESPIANS   v.   REMINGTONS. 

„  27th.-CRYSTAL   PALACE    v.    DEWARS. 

„  29th.— DEWARS   v.    REMINGTONS. 
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GOOD      FRIDAY, 

APRIL     16th. 


GREAT 

SACRED  - 

CONCERT. 


AT    HALF-PAST    THREE. 


MISS    ESTHER   PALLISER, 

MADAME   CLARA   SAMUELL, 

MADAME    BELLE   COLE, 

MR.    EDWARD    LLOYD, 

AND 

MR.    SANTLEY. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CHOIR  AND  THE  ORCHESTRAL 
AND  MILITARY  BANDS. 

ORGANIST— MR.  WALTER  W.    HEDGCOCK. 
CONDUCTOR  -        -        -  MR.  AUGUST  MANNS. 


Area,  Numbered  Seats,  33.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  ;  Unnumbered,  is. 
Orchestra,  a  few  Chairs  on  Lower  Part,  Unnumbered,  2s.  6d.  ;  Upper 
Part,  is. 
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SATURDAY    CONCERTS 

AND 

AFTERNOON    PROMENADE. 


THE  GRAND  ORCHESTRAL  BAND  OF  THE  SATURDAY  CONCERTS, 


CONDUCTOR— MR.   AUGUST    MANNS. 


ORGANIST  AND  ACCOMPANIST— MR.   WALTER  W.   HEDGCOCK. 


April  3rd, 

First  Performance  at  the  Crystal  Palace  of  Scenes  from  the  Saga  of 

KING   OLAF. 

By  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW  and  H.  A.  ACWORTH. 

Set  to  Music  by  EDWARD  ELGAR  for  the  North  Staffordshire  Musical  Festival, 
where  the  work  was  first  performed  with  unqualified  success  in  October  last. 

VOCALISTS  : 

MADAME   MEDORA   HENSON 
(Who  sang  the  Soprano  part  at  the  first  production). 

MR.    EDWARD   LLOYD 
(Who  sang  the  Tenor  part  at  the  first  p-oduction). 

AND 

MR.    ANDREW   BLACK. 
THE   CRYSTAL   PALACE   CHOIR. 

April  10th, 

VOCALIST— MISS  HILDA  WILSON. 

VIOLA-ALTA— HERR  BALLING. 
(His  Jlrst  appearance  at  these  Concerts.) 

April  17th, 

VOCALISTS  : 

MISS    FLORENCE    SALTER 

AND 

MISS    BERTHA    SALTER. 
PIANIST— M.   SILOTI. 


Numbered  Stall  for  a  Singly  Concert  in  Area  or  Gallery,  Four  Shillings  and 
Two  Shillings.  Unnumbered  Seat  in  Area  or  Gallery,  One  Shilling.  These  prices 
are  exclusive  of  admission  to  the  Palace. 
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On   MONDAY  Next,   MARCH    22nd,   at  3  o'clock, 

SPECIAL    ENGAGEMENT  OF 

THE       FOLLIES     (Ten  Artists), 

Under  the  direction'  of  MR.  S.  SHERRINGTON  CHINN,  in  their 
Novel,  Unique,  and  Refined  Entertainment,  a  la  Pierrot,  consisting  of  New 
and  Original  bongs,  Duets,  Trios,  Quartetts,  Choruses,  Solo  and  Character 
Dances,  Recitations,  etc.,  etc.,  specially  composed  by  MR.  H.  G.  PELISSIER. 
The  Programme  will  include  amongst  others  the  following  successful  Songs, 
"The  Drone  and  the  Bumble  Bee,"  "The  Dog  Song,"  "The  River," 
"Chloe,"  "  We  are  so  very  Defined,"  etc.,  etc. 

ACCOMPANIST        ."      .        -        MISS    KATE    CAREW. 
DANCES  ARRANGED  BY  MR.    CAVE   CHINN. 

On  THURSDAY  NEXT,   MARCH  25th,  at    Three, 

MR.  ARTHUR  CHUDLEIGH'S  COMPANY  from  the  COURT  THEATRE, 
in  the  successful  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  entitled, 

SWEET    NANCY. 

Adapted  from  RHODA  BROUGHTON'S  Novel  of  "Nancy,"  by 
BUCHANAN. 


Numbered  Seats,  2s.  M.t  3f.  6rf.,  and  5*.     Unnumbered,  is.  and  is.  6d. 

\ . 

CRYSTAL    PALACE  SCHOOL   OF   CYCLING, 

In  South  Gallery.    Open  Daily  from  1C  a.m.  till  7  p.m. 

Terms :  four  Lessons  of  One  Hour,  Fourteen  Shillings,  or 
Eight  Lessons  of  Half  an  Hour,  at  the  Pupil's  option, 

Which  includes  the  use  of  the  machine,  but  does  not  include  admission  to  the 

Palace, 


Ladies  or  Gentlemen  wishing  to  take  Cycling  Lessons  can  enter  their  names 
and  pay  the  fees  at  the  Ticket  office,  Central  Entrance,  between  the  hours  of 
Ten  a.m.  and  Seven  p.m.  daily. 

Each  lady  pupil  may  be  chaperoned  by  a  lady  relative  or  friend,  who,  if 
not  a  Season  Ticket  Holder,  must  pay  for  admission  to  the  Palace. 

The  Directors  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  accident  that  may  occur, 
however  caused. 

The  Directors  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  closing  the  Gallery  for 
Cycling  Lessons  on  any  days  they  may  deem  necessary,  due  notice  being  sent 
to  each  pupil  whose  name  is  then  on  the  register. 
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Exhibitors'  Department. 

Visitors  to  the  Crystal  Palace  are  invited  to  inspect  the  Show  Cases  and 
Counters  in  the  Industrial  Courts  and  other  parts  of  the  Palace.  All  classes 
of  manufactured  goods  on  sale  or  exhibition. 


Carriage  Department. 

This  Department  is  situated  in  the  Eastern  Corridor,  and  contains  a  large 
assortment  of  Carriages  of  the  best  build  and  most  approved  style.  Pur- 
chasers will  readily  be  able  to  suit  their  requirements,  and  Builders  will  find 
this  a  good  medium  for  advertisement  and  sale.  For  terms,  prices,  etc., 
apply  to  MR.  WELLARD,  at  the  Offices,  Centre  Entrance. 


NOTICE. 

To  Amateur  Photographers,  Visitors,  and  others. 

NEGRETTI  &  ZAMBRA  have  the  sole  right  for  taking  Photographs  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  Grounds. 

XT  EGRETTI  &  ZAMBRA.  Studio  in  South  Nave.  Photographers  to  the 
XN  Crystal  Palace  Company.  Portraits  taken  from  10  a.m.  until  dusk. 
Prices  :  One  Cabinet,  55.  ;  one  Carte,  2s.  6d.  Wedding  Groups,  Schools, 
Choirs,  and  all  kinds  of  Out-door  Photography  by  special  arrangement.  For 
Enlargements,  Colouring,  Framing,  etc.,  price  list  on  application.  A  Free 
Admission  to  the  Crystal  Palace  will  be  given  for  any  One  Shilling  Day,  on 
receipt  of  7s.  6d.  for  Portraits. 

NEGRETTI  &  ZAM  BRA'S  Opera  Glasses  and  Magic  Lanterns  on  Sale 
or  Hire.     SPECTACLES  to  suit  all  Sights.     Photographic  Apparatus, 
Dry  Plates,  Paper  and  Chemicals,  etc.     Amateurs'  Negatives  developed  and 
printed.    To  purchasers  of  Cameras,  lessons  in  photography  will  be.  given  free. 


T^ERROTYPE  PORTRAITS   taken  and  completed   in  a  few  Minutes, 
JF     from  One  Shilling  each,  in  SOUTH-EAST  GALLERY. 


JUST     PUBLISHED. 

"FORTY  SEASONS  OF  SATURDAY  CONCERTS 
AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE." 

A  Retrospect  and  an  Appeal. 

By    FREDERICK    G.     SHINN. 

WITH 

Portraits  of  MR,  AUGUST  MANNS  and  SIR  GEORGE  GROVE, "C".B, 
To  be  obtained  at  the  Programme  Stalls  in  the  Palace  and  Season  Ticket 


rog 


ffice,  price  Sixpence. 
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Season  Tickets. 

ADULTS'  TICKETS  (Non-transferable),  ONE  GUINEA  ;  CHILDREN'S,  KM.  6</. 

When  not  less  than  Four  Tickets  are  taken  at  the  same  time  by  members 
of  one  family  residing  in  the  same  house,  A  REDUCTION  is  MADE  OF  ONB 
SCULLING  IN  EACH  GUINEA,  upon  application  being  made  on  the  prescribed 
form,  to  be  obtained  at  the  Secretary's  Office. 

TRANSFERABLE  SEASON  TICKETS  AVAILABLE  FOR  ADMISSION  FOR  ONE 
YEAR  FROM  1ST  MAY  IN  BACH  YEAR,  TWO  GUINEAS. 

SPECIAL  TRANSFERABLE  TICKETS  are  issued  for  Nursemaids,  available 
for  one  year,  price  ONE  GUINEA. 

Tickets  available  for  One  Month,  from  any  date,  are  issued  at  llalf-a- 
Guinea  each. 

Season  Tickets  are  available  for  admission  whenever  the  Palace  is  open  to 
the  public,  except  on  four  days  of  the  year,  which  the  Directors  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  of  appointing  should  they  see  fit  to  do  so. 

BOOKS  OF  TRANSFERABLE  ADMISSION  TICKETS.— BOOKS  containing 
TWENTY  TRANSFERABLE  ADMISSION  TICKETS  for  ADULTS  for  is.  DAYS, 
price  Fifteen  Shillings  i  for  CHILDREN  .  under  TWELVE  YEARS  of  AGE, 
Seven  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

Refreshment  Department. 

Afternoon  Tea  in  French  Court,  adjoining  Concert  Room,  or  at  back 
of  Concert  Room. 

Dinners  a  la  Carte  in  Saloon  Dining  Room,  South  Transept.  Smaller 
Rooms  for  Private  Dinners. 

Grill  Room  adjoins  Saloon  Dining  Room. 

Grand  Summer  Dining-rooms  for  Dinners  attended  by  400  or  500  guests. 

Coffee  and  Light  Refreshments  at  the  Buffets  in  the  Central  and  North 
and  South  Transepts,  and  other  parts  of  the  Palace. 

Refreshments  at  Popular  Prices  in  the  New  Second  Class  Luncheon  and 
Tea  Room,  South  Transept  (next  the  New  Smoking  Room),  or  Second  Class 
Dining  Room,  on  Basement  Floor. 

New  Smoking  Room  in  South  Transept,  overlooking  Gardens. 

EVENING  TRAINS  FROM  THE  PALACE. 

FROM  LONDON,  BRIGHTON,  &  SOUTH  COAST  RAILWAY  STATION. 

To  Victoria,  8.15,  8.35,  9.2,  10.14,  10.30,  11.17,  11.27. 

To  Addison  Road,  Kensington,  Uxbridge  Road,  and  Willesden,  at  8.3,  after 

which  by  Victoria  Trains,  changing  at  Claphara  Junction. 
To  London  Bridge,  8.5  (8.28  vid  Tulse  Hill),  8.54,  10.12. 
To  New  and  South  Croydon,  8.10,  8.28,  9.31  (10.18  Thursdays  and  Saturdays 

:Qnly). 

T6  West  Croydon,  7.40,  10.27,  11.16. 
To  Beckenham,  Bromley,  and  Bickley,  8-35  (i°-35  Thurs.  and  Sats.  only). 

FROM  LONDON,  CHATHAM,  &  DOVER  RAILWAY  STATION. 

To  Victoria,  8.15,  8.48,  9.48,  10.10,  Ex.  (stops  at  Lordship  Lane,  Thursdays 

and  Saturdays),  10.48,  11.43. 
To  Ludgate  Hill  and  Moorgate  street,  8.35,  9-27.  iO-29.  "-12- 

SPECIAL  TRAINS,  THURSDAY  AND  SATURDAY  EVENINGS  ONLY. 

To  Norwood  Junction,  New  and  South  Croydon,  IO.i8. 
To  Beckenham,  Bromley,  and  Bickley,  10.35. 


642  SEVENTEENTH  SA  TURD  A  Y  CONCERT. 


THE    SEVENTEENTH  OF  THE    FORTY-FIRST    ANNUAL 
SERIES  OF 

SATURDAY   CONCERTS 

WILL  TAKE  PLACE 

On    SATURDAY  NEXT,    MARCH 

AT  THREE  O'CLOCK. 


GOUNOD'S  SACRED  TRILOGY, 

THE   REDEMPTION. 

VOCALISTS  : 

MADAME   MEDORA   HENSON. 

MISS   JESSIE   SCOTT. 

MISS   GRETA  WILLIAMS. 

MR.   HIRWEN   JONES. 

MR.   SANTLEY. 
THE   CRYSTAL   PALACE   CHOIR. 


ORGAN— MR.  WALTER  W.   HEDGCOCK. 


THE   FULL  ORCHESTRA  OF  THE  SATURDAY 
CONCERTS. 


CONDUCTOR    -    -    MR.  AUGUST  MANNS. 


Numbered  Stall :  In  Area,  Four  Shillings  and  Two  Shillings ;  in  Gallery, 
Four  Shillings  (front  row).  Unnumbered  Seat  in  Area  or  Gallery,  One  Shilling 
—all  exclusive  of  admission  to  the  Palace. 

Admission  to  the  Palace,  One  Shilling,  or  by  Season  Ticket.  Annual  Season 
Tickets,  One  Guinea. 

The  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway  Companies  have  agreed  to  issue  to  Subscribers  to  these  Concerts 
First  Class  Return  Tickets,  available  from  London  and  intermediate  stations  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  days  of  the  Concerts,  at  single  fares.  These  Tickets  are 
obtainable  only  at  the  Ticket  Office,  Crystal  Palace,  on  production  of  the  Serial 
Stall  Ticket.  These  Tickets  may  be  used  on  the  return  journey  by  either  line  to 
tke  London  Terminal  Stations  only. 


THE   GREATEST   OF   ALL    PIANOFORTES. 


THE 


STEINWAY  PIANOFORTES, 

NEW    YORK    and    LONDON. 


THE  STEINWAY  NEW  BOUDDIR  GRAND  PIANOFORTE 

is  a  Special  Style  manufactured  to  suit  the  English  Taste, 
and  possessing  all  the  well-known 

STEINWAY  INVENTIONS  and  IMPROVEMENTS, 

and   the  price  of  which  has  been  fixed   to  meet  the  views  of  those 

who  wish   to  possess  a 
GENUINE    STEINWAY    AT    A    MODERATE    OUTLAY. 


STEINWAY    &    SONS, 
o  IF  o  RTim      :M:.A.:E::E  E  s 

TO    THE 

ROYAL  COURTS  OF  ENGLAND,  GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  SPAIN,  &  ITALY, 
STEINWAY    HALL,     NEW    YORK, 

STEINWAY    HALL,    LONDON. 


THERE  ARE  NO  FINER  PIANOFORTES  THAN  THE 

HALSMAYER 

PIANOS 


OVERSTRUNG, 

HORIZONTAL   AND    UPRIGHT 
GRAND 

The  only  HIGHEST  GRADE  Pianos  obtainable  at  a  moderate  price. 

Upright  Grands  from  27  Guineas  net, 

FINEST  POSSIBLE    QUALITY.      EVERY   KNOWN    IMPROVEMENT. 

The  Halsmayer  TRANSPOSING  PIANO  successfully  meets  a  long- 
felt  want,  having  a  perfectly  simple  and  effective  arrangement  which  transposes  music 
into  any  desired  key  while  playing  the  same  notes  as  written. 

PRICE   LISTS   AND   PHOTOS   ON   APPLICATION. 

28,  ST.  MARY  AXE,    LONDON,  E.G. 


The  SOLDIERS'  &  SAILORS'  FAMILIES  ASSOCIATION. 

Patron:—  HER   MAJESTY   THE    QUEEN. 
President:—  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

A  FANCY"  DRESS  BALL 

WILL  BE  HELD  IN  THE  CONCERT  ROOM, 


In  commemoration  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee, 

On   APRIL    28th,    1897, 


IN    AID    OF   THE 


NURSING   DIVISION    OF   THE   ABOVE   ASSOCIATION, 


UNDER    THE   IMMEDIATE    PATRONAGE   OF 


H.R.H.  the  DUKE  of  SAXE-COBURG  and  GOTHA,  K.G., 

T.R.H.  the  DUKE  and  DUCHESS  of  CONNAUGHT, 

H.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN, 

H.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  LOUISE,   MARCHIONESS  of  LORNE. 

Preliminary  List  of  Lady  Patronesses  of  the  Ball. 


The  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

The  Duchess  of  Wellington. 

The  Marchioness  of  Granby. 

The  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne. 

The  Countess  of  Warwick. 

The  Countess  Spencer. 

The  Countess  of  Coventry. 

The  Countess  of  Denbigh. 

The  Countess  of  Derby. 

The  Countess  of  Ilchester. 

The  Countess  of  Lathom. 

The  Countess  of  Malmesbury. 

The  Countess  of  St.  Germans. 

Harriet,  Countess  of  Shaftesbury. 

Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Wilton. 

The  Countess  of  Yarborough. 

Victoria,  Countess  of  Yarborough. 

The  Viscountess  Falmouth. 

The  Viscountess  Knutsford. 

The  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts. 

The  Hon.  Baroness  Dimsdale. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Gifford. 

The  Lady  Lucy  Hicks  Beach. 

The  Lady  Bedford. 

The  Lady  Hilda  Broderick. 

The  Lady  Burton. 

The  Lady  Gerard. 

The  Lady  Harris. 

The  Lady  Howard  of  Glossop. 

The  Lady  Medway. 

The  Lady  Muncaster. 

The  Lady  Roberts. 

The  Lady  Stafford. 

The  Lady  Settrington. 

The  Lady  Adelaide  Taylour. 

The  Lady  John  Taylour. 

The  Lady  Lawrence. 

The  Lady  McClintoch. 


The  Lady  Esther  Smith. 

TheLadyLlangattockof  The  Hendre. 

Lady  Brackenbury. 

Lady  Whittaker  Ellis. 

Lady  Gipps. 

Annette,  Lady  Willshire. 

Lady  Lilian  Yorke. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Acland. 

Mrs.  Beaumont. 

Mrs.  Belli. 

Mrs.  Rice  Byrne. 

Mrs.  Campbell. 

Mrs.  Callaghan. 

Mrs.  Christie. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Clarke. 

Mrs.  Manby  Colegrave. 

Mrs.  Crolton. 

Mrs.  Dalbiac. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Endicott. 

Mrs.  Fludyer. 

Mrs.  Merv'yn  Drake. 

Mrs.  Urquhart  Fisher. 

Mrs.  Ronald  Lane. 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Wickham  Legg. 

Mrs.  Lowry. 

Mrs.  Matthew  Megaw. 

Mrs.  Nightingale. 

Mrs.  G.  Harding  Neame. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Probyn. 

Mrs.  Pierson. 

Mrs.  Rait. 

Mrs.  Shuldham. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Somerset. 

Miss  Thynne. 

Mrs.  F.  im  Thurn. 

Mrs.  A.  Thurburn. 

Mrs.  Vaughan  of  Courtfield. 


The  Viscountess  Wolseley. 
The  Lady  Audrey  Buller. 
The  Lady  Methuen. 
Mrs.  E.  Colegrave. 


Ball  Committee. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Hamilton.— 

Hon.  Sec. 
Lord  Methuen. 
Colonel  H.  Fludyer. 


Captain  Fawkes,  R.N. 
Colonel  Cochran. 
Colonel  Ward. 
Captain  Callaghan,  R.N. 


Tickets  (including  supper,  and  entitling  the  holder  to  travel  by  Special  Train  to 
Victoria),  Ladies,  125.  6d.  ;  Gentlemen,  ^r  is. 

For  Family  Tickets  of  not  less  than  four,  a  reduction  of  23.  6d.  will  be  made 
on  each  Ticket. 

All  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  The  Lady  Methuen,  32,  Cadogan  Square, 
or  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hamilton,  Hon.  Sec.,  Aros  House,  Norwood. 


The  Queen's  Hall  Choral  Society 

CONDUCTOR— 

A\R.   ALBERTO   RANDEGGER. 


GOOD    FRIDAY,  APRIL   i6th, 

AT  THREE  O'CLOCK, 

"REDEMPTION" 

(GOUNOD). 

Madame   DUMA 

Miss   HILDA  WILSON 

Mr.  IVER  Me  KAY 

Mr.  LEMPRIERE  PRINGLE 

AND 

Mr.  ANDREW   BLACK 

Choir  Boys  from  the  London  Training  School  for  Choristers. 


FULL  ORCHESTRA  OF  75. 

Principal  Violin  Mr.    ARTHUR    W.    PAYNE. 

Organist Mr.   H.   W.    RICHARDS. 


TICKETS— 

Numbered,  7/6  and  5/- ;    Unnumbered,  2/6  and  i/-. 

AT 

ROBERT  NEWMAN'S  Box  OFFICE, 

Queen's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  W, 


A    FEW    WORDS    ABOUT 
M.    LAMOUREUX     AND     HIS     ORCHESTRA. 


The  first  visit  to  England  of  the  famous  LAMOUREUX  Orchestra  was 
the  most  memorable  event  of  the  musical  season  of  1896.  M.  LAMOUREUX 
himself  was  no  stranger  to  London.  His  visits  to  us  had  been  many, 
and  on  one  of  these  (in  1881)  he  directed  two  Orchestral  Concerts  at 
St.  James's  Hall  with  such  conspicuous  success  that  those  who  interest 
themselves  in  such  matters  had  often  regretted  that  M.  LAMOUREUX'S  first 
season  in  London  as  a  conductor  should  so  long  have  remained  without  a 
successor. 

It  was  in  that  very  year  (1881)  that  M.  LAMOUREUX  founded  the 
celebrated  concerts  which  now  rank  as  one  of  the  chief  musical  attractions 
of  Paris,  and  got  together  the  famous  orchestra  which  is  this  week  heard 
in  England  for  the  third  time.  This  orchestra  consists  solely  of  players  of 
the  highest  rank — every  member  being  either  the  holder  of  a  "  first  prize  " 
from  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  or  the  occupant  of  an  official  musical  post. 
By  constantly  playing  together  under  the  same  chief,  these  musicians  have 
attained  a  perfection  of  ensemble  the  like  of  which  few  continental  orchestras, 
can  rival. 

CHARLES  LAMOUREUX  was  born  at  Bordeaux  September  2ist,  1834,  and 
began  to  study  the  violin  under  Beaudoin.  His  progress  was  so  rapid  that 
we  hear  of  him  at  the  age  of  twelve  playing  in  the  orchestra  of  the  '  Grand 
Theatre  "  in  his  native  town.  Two  years  later  he  migrated  to  Paris,  became 
a  pupil  of  Girard  at  the  Conservatoire,  obtained  a  Premier  Prix  in  1854,  and 
played  first  violin  in  the  orchestras  of  the  "  Gymnase,"  the  "  Grand  Opera," 
and  the  "  Societe  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire."  In  1860  he  founded  a 
chamber-music  society,  and  introduced  many  works  unknown  to  the  French 
public,  among  them  the  sextets  of  Brahms.  His  travels  in  England  and 
Germany  having  inspired  him  with  an  admiration  for  the  great  choral  works 
of  Bach,  Handel,  and  Mendelssohn,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
French  society  on  the  model  of  our  own  "  Sacred  Harmonic,"  and  by  his. 
indomitable  energy  succeeded  in  founding  the  "  Societe  de  1'Harmonie 
Sacree,"  with  which  he  gave  enormously  successful  performances  of  the 
"  Messiah,"  "  Judas  Maccabaeus,"  the  "  Matthew  Passion,"  and  other  works, 
in  1873-4-5.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  chef  (V orchestre  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year 'following  accepted  the  post  of  conductor  at 
the  Grand  Opera.  A  disagreement  between  himself  and  the  Director, 
M.  Vaucorbeil,  as  to  the  tempo  of  a  movement  in  "  Don  Juan,"  led 
M.  LAMOUREUX  to  resign,  and  a  year  or  two  later  he  started  the  concerts 
now  identified  with  his  name. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  facts  stated  above,  the  great  French 
conductor  is  eminently  catholic  in  the  matter  of  taste,  and  he  has  accord- 
ingly always  made  it  a  point  to  introduce  to  his  countrymen  works  that,  for 
various  reasons,  were  unknown  to  them.  It  is  mainly  to  him  that  the 
enormous  popularity  of  Wagner's  music  in  France  at  the  present  day  is  due. 
His  fight  on  behalf  of  the  Bayreuth  master  was  a  somewhat  tough  and  pro- 
tracted one,  but  his  victory  was  brilliant.  The  riot  got  up  in  1887,  on  the 
occasion  of  M.  LAMOUREUX'S  production  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  of 
"  Lohengrin,"  will  be  fresh  in  everyone's  recollection.  Several  letters 
threatening  him  with  death  if  he  persisted  in  producing  Wagner's  opera 
having  been  received,  it  is  recorded  that  M.  LAMOUREUX  conducted  that 
now  memorable  performance  with  a  revolver  in  the  pocket  of  his  dress-coat. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  price  of  stalls  on  that  evening  rose  to  500  francs 
(/2o)  each. 


ORCHESTRE    DES 

CONCERTS-LAMOUREUX. 


Chef  d'Orchestre  :           M.  CHARLES  LAMOUREUX. 

2me  Chef  d'Orchestre  :  M.  CAMILLE  CHEVILLARD. 

lers  Uiolons. 

Dioloncelles. 

dors. 

MM.     LUCIEN  CAPET 

MM.     DRESSEN 

MM.     E.  LAMBERT 

SECHIARI 

MARNEF 

A.  LAMBERT 

HERMAN 

BARRAINE 

CARVELLI 

SANDOR 

DUBOIS 

BONVOUST 

GRKTRY 

DELHAYE 

BOTICELLI 

CUISINIER 

"Cvompettes. 

HECQ 

GlRON 

LANCHY 
DE  BRUYN 

FAUTHOUX 

NOUGUIER 

CATHERINE 

MOYSE 

DUVAL 

HKROUARD 

COLINE 

Cornets  a  pistons 

LUCQ 

Centre  JBassea. 

SABATHIER 

WOLFF 

SOYER 

GUILLET 

BHON 

HENDRICKX 

LENA 

WEILLER 

"Cromboncs. 

PAROCHE 

BUTI 

CECILS 

DELACROIX 

LEDUC 
NANNY 

BOUQUET 
DELAPARD 
BARTHKLEMY 

2I>8  Utolons. 
SCHICKEL 
HEBERT 

MANTE 
CHIAMPAN 
BOUCHER 
LAPORTE 

Pi  RON 

Uuba. 

PAQUOTTE 

BARRAU 

MARROT 

jflutes. 

GUGLIELMI 

DERBOULLE 
ROUDIERE 

LUQUIN 

BERTRAM 
DESCHAMPS 
AIGRE  (piccolo) 

Isarpcs. 
MDLLE.  JANE  TAXY 

M.    L'JNDIN 

FROLOFF 

t^autbois. 

MAGNIN 
GRAVRAND 

DlRAT 

HUREL 
BARTHEL 

"Cimbalcs. 
MM.     LARRUEL 

HERVOUEX 

Coi'  Hnglaie. 

ANTREAS 

CHAVANNES 
CHAMBRIS 

GUNDSTOiiTT 

TTanibour. 

KRONENBERGER 

Glavincttcs. 

CANEGRE 

Hltos. 

SELMER 

BAILLY 

LE  BAILLY 

Orosse   Cai^sc 

MARINELLI 
LECLERC 

Clarinette  3Bassc. 

FELICIS 

SALIS 

STIEVENARD 

Hutbicr 

PAULUS 

AUSSEIL 

363650110. 

BERNARDEL 

PRIADT 

CAILLOL 

BOURGEOIS 

DE    VlLLERS 

LEFEBVRE 

VlZENTINI 

£ibliotbccaire 

MICHEL 

BULTEAU 

CANEGRE 

PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE     -                  -      "  Ruy  Bias "  -    Mendelssohn 

SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR      -     "Jupiter"  -  Mozart 

SYMPHONIC  POEM  -     "  Le  Rouet  d'Omphale "  -         -     Saint-Saens 

FANTAISIE  DIALOGUES  for  Organ  and  Orchestra  -         -L.Boellmann 
(THE  COMPOSER  at  the  Grand  Organ.} 

GOOD  FRIDAY  Music  (Parsifal]  -  Wagner 

OVERTURE    -         -         "  Die  Meistersinger "  -                     Wagner 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS  by  MESSRS.  WILLS  &  SEGAR, 
Onslow   Crescent,  South   Kensington. 


HISTORICAL   AND  ANALYTICAL   NOTES 

BY 

EDGAR    F.    JACQUES. 


-  "Ruy  Bias"       Mendelssohn  (1809-47) 

A  translation  of  Victor  Hugo's  drama,  "  Ruy  Bias,"  was- 
to  be  performed  in  Leipzig,  March  nth,  1839,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Theatrical  Pension  Fund,  and  to  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  occasion,  Mendelssohn  was  asked  to  write  art 
overture  and  music  to  a  romance  which  occurs  in  the  second 
act  of  the  play.  He  read  the  play,  and,  taking  a  violent 
dislike  to  it,  wrote  the  romance,  and  said  he  had  no  time  to 
compose  the  overture.  A  deputation  of  the  Fund  Committee 
waited  on  him  to  thank  him  lor  the  romance  and  to  apologize 
for  having  given  him  so  short  a  time  in  which  to  write  the 
overture.  They  added  that  if  he  would  write  something  for 
them  next  year  they  would  give  him  longer  notice.  "  This 
rather  nettled  me,"  wrote  Mendelssohn  to  his  mother,  "so  in 
the  evening  I  turned  the  matter  over  and  began  to  write." 
This  was  on  a  Tuesday.  He  continues  :  "  On  Wednesday  I 
had  a  rehearsal  for  the  whole  morning,  and  on  Thursday  a 
concert  ;  however,  early  on  Friday  the  overture  went  to  a 
copyist  ;  on  Monday  was  tried  .  .  and  the  same  evening 
was  played  before  the  wretched  drama.  It  has  given  me 
more  fun  than  anything  I  ever  did.  It  is  to  be  repeated  by 
desire  at  the  next  concert  —  but  I  call  it  the  overture  to  the 
Theatrical  Fund,  not  the  overture  to  *  Ruy  Bias.'  " 

In  spite  of  this  statement,  the  late  Sir  George  Macfarren 
professed  to  see  in  this  Overture  illustrations  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  drama.  He  associates  the  slow,  imperious 
chords  of  the  opening,  which  also  recur  later,  with  the  feeling 
of  the  "  iron-minded  minister"  who  plots  the  downfall  of  his 
queen  to  revenge  her  neglect  of  him  ;  the  "  wild  ardour  "  with 
which  the  quick  movement  begins  figures  "the  extravagant 


aspiration  of  the  servitor-hero ''  ;  the  broad  and  lovely 
melody  given  out  by  the  violoncellos,  clarinets,  and  bassoons, 
with  its  hesitating  and  jerky  accompaniment,  "suggests  the 
idea  of  the  guileless  lady";  and  the  brilliant  and  tuneful 
passage  which  follows,  and  leads  to  so  fine  a  climax,  "tells," 
he  thinks,  "  of  the  rapture  of  Ruy  Bias  "  when  he  finds  his 
love  returned.  Those  who  can  enjoy  instrumental  music  only 
when  they  know  "what  it  means"  will  find  Sir  George's 
explanation  helpful,  no  doubt ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  they  will  get  as  much  pleasure  out  of  the  work  as 
those  who  have  ears  only  for  its  musical  beauty. 

Two  themes  alternate  in  the  opening  portion  of  the 
Overture — one,  the  impressive  passage  for  brass  instruments 
already  referred  to;  the  other,  an  anticipation  of  the  theme  of 
the  Allegro — 


Lento. 

T1*— 

*> 


iill:^^J=izrj3^i§B 
-%-^&— *~  *•& ' 


A  lltgro  motto. 

'  N     I""" 


*-*-4 


The  third  statement  of  the  first  of  these  is  followed  by  the 
chief  theme  of  the  Allegro,  which  now  appears  as  follows  : — 


No.  2. 


It  is  shortly  succeeded  by  a  vigorous  passage — 

N0.3-J      J 


and  then   the  opening  chord's  of  No.   I  usher  in  the  second 
subject.     Its  melody  is  first  sketched  in  detached  notes — 

No.  4. 


Pfl 


and  then  given  out  by  the  violoncellos"  in  tones  befitting  its 
beauty,  passion,  and  nobility — 


No.  5. 


The  rapturous  phrase  which  follows  it- 
No.  6. 


is  the  last  theme  that  need  be  quoted,  since,  with  the 
exception  of  an  ascending  scale  passage  (used  with  wonderful 
effect  in  the  final  climax),  the  examples  given  exhibit  the 
whole  of  the  material  from  which  the  Overture  is  constructed. 
Though  by  no  means  the  most  poetical  of  its  composer's 
overtures,  it  is  decidedly  first  among  them  for  power  and 
brilliancy. 


in  C  major  ("  Jupiter  ")    -         -  Mozart  (1756-91) 

1.  Allegro  vivace. 

2.  Andante  cantabile. 

3.  Menuetto  and  Trio. 

4.  Allegro  molto. 

The  "Jupiter  "  is  the  last  symphony  composed  by  Mozart. 
It  was  written  in  1788,  immediately  after  the  Symphonies 
in  E  flat  and  G  minor,  which,  with  it,  constitute  the  three 
finest  instrumental  creations  of  their  composer.  The  title  by 
which  the  work  is  known  was  not  bestowed  on  it  by 
Mozart,  who  was  far  too  modest  to  have  utilized  a  name  so 
high-sounding,  had  he  required  one  at  all.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  given  by  J.  Cramer,  who,  by  thus  associating  the 
greatest  symphony  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  the  greatest 
of  Olympian  deities,  must  be  credited  with  a  distinctly  happy 
thought.  For  the  "Jupiter"  is  unquestionably  the  noblest 
orchestral  work  that  had  been  written  until  Beethoven  pro- 
duced his  "Eroica"  Symphony  in  1804..  There  is  a  royal 
grace,  a  dignity,  a  suggestion  of  power — latent  rather  than 
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exercised — throughout    the    work    that,    together    with    the 

celestial  radiance  of  its  beauty,  justify  the  epithet  "God-like." 

The  music  starts  at  once  with  the  chief  subject  of  the  first 

Allegro,  a  theme  containing  two  strongly  contrasted  features — 


No  i.  TUTTI. 


A  pompous  passage  follows — 

No.  2.  , 


"c--B5'~T~~'  '  '^ 


When    No.    i    returns,   it    is    embroidered    with   a   delicate 
passage  on  the  flutes  and  oboes,  which  thus  begins — 


No.  3. 


i 


FlT&  Ob. 


The  exquisitely  beautiful  second  subject — 


is  followed  by  another  charming  theme,  growing  out  of  the 
second  half  of  No.  i — 

EE^&c. 


II 


A  loud  passage  working  up  to  a  climax  seems  to  indicate  the 
close  of  the  "  exposition " ;  but  Mozart  could  afford  to  be 
generous  in  the  matter  of  melody,  and  so  another  delightful 
little  tune  makes  its  appearance— 


p 


Its  close  should  be  noted,  as  it  is  much  used  later  in  the 
"  Free-fantasia  "  portion — 

No-  7-  (^ 


The   development  of  the  remainder  of  the  movement  from 
these  themes  is  too  clear  to  need  further  description. 

It  is  doubtful  if  even  Mozart  himself  ever  wrote  so  perfect 
a  melody  as  the  theme  on  which  the  A  iidante  is  founded — 


No.  8. 


The  continuation  of  this  introduces  a  florid  passage  of  great 
elegance,  as  a  kind  of  counter  theme  to  the  chief  phrase — 


I        t- 


Soon  the  music  becomes  more  passionate,  and  a  new  phrase 
is  given  out  by  the  oboes  and  bassoons — 


No.  10. 


&c. 


As  this  dies  away  it  leads  to  the  second  subject,  scarcely  less 
beautiful  than  the  first — 


No.  ii. 


The  first  section  of  the  movement  (marked  with  the  usual 
sign  of  repetition)  is  brought  to  a  close  with  a  charming  little 
passage  beginning — 


No.  12. 


Vlns. 


Flute. 


The  next  section  starts  with  a  version  of  No.  10.  When  the 
chief  theme  returns,  the  florid  violin  passage  shown  in  No.  9 
is  elaborated  with  admirable  results.  The  Andante  closes 
with  great  simplicity,  reiterated  notes  on  the  horns  and  a 
little  figure  on  the  strings  mingling  with  delicious  effect. 
The  fine  theme  of  the  Minuet — 


No.  13. 


fcc. 


is,  near  the  close  of  the  movement,  treated  imitatively,  as 
follows : 


No.  14. 
Ob.  2. 


Ob.  i. 


I        I       ! 


BuMooT~  -» 

The  Trio  starts  with  this  light-hearted  strain — 

No.  15. 


Like  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement,  that  of  the 
Finale  consists  of  two  contrasted  phrases — 


No.  16. 


J  J-  J- 


JtSt    ' 


.J-J-J        ' 


Vlns. 


Development  of  the  second  of  these  leads  to  an  important 
passage  much  used  in  the  course  of  the  movement — 

No.  17. 
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This  ended,  the  opening  of  No.  16  is  used  as  the  subject  of  a 
short  four-part  fugue — 


Noi8. 


ist  Vln. 


Viola. 


Then  come  more  imitative  passages — 

tr 


followed  by  others,  based  on  No.  17,  and  leading  directly  to 
the  second  principal  theme,  a  short  phrase — 


No.  20. 


which  has  no  sooner  made  its  appearance  than  it  is  answered 
by  Nos.  17  and  19 — now  heard  together.  No.  20  is  then 
dissected,  the  minims  being  played  off  against  the  quavers,  in 
the  most  humorous  way,  in  a  series  of  contrapuntal  passages 
of  the  most  masterly  kind.  Nos.  16  and  17  are  then  used  to 
bring  the  first  section  to  an  end.  Space  is  lacking  for 
enumeration  of  the  many  interesting  features  of  the  rest  of 
the  movement,  which  bristles  with  contrapuntal  complexities, 
and  is  kept  going  with  wonderful  spirit  till  the  very  last  bar. 
One  more  theme  is  introduced  in  the  course  of  development — 

No.  21.  J 


i 


and,  in  the  Coda,  the  first  four  bars  of  No.  16  are  inverted, 
and,  in  that  form,  treated  as  a  fresh  subject. 


"Le  Rouet  d'Omphale"  (Op.  31) 

Saint-Saens  (1835) 

M.  Camille  Saint-Saens  is  universally  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  French  composers,  but  it  is  not  so 
generally  known  that  his  musical  organization  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  ever  possessed  by  a  musician.  Wagner, 
Gounod,  and  Von  Biilow  are  among  those  who  have  testified 
to  his  marvellous  gifts.  His  memory  is  prodigious,  his 
executive  facility  quite  remarkable  (even  in  these  days),  and 
his  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the  art,  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  music  of  every  style  and  epoch,  are 
simply  amazing.  Berlioz  spoke  of  him  as  "  one  of  the 
greatest  musicians  of  our  epoch  "  as  far  back  as  1867,  and  even 
the  veteran  Auber  was  astonished  at  the  skill  shown  in  his 
cantata,  "  Les  Noces  de  Promethee,"  which  in  that  year  was 
selected,  from  102  works,  to  be  performed  at  the  opening  of 
the  International  Exhibition.  Saint-Saens  was  appointed 
organist  at  La  Madeleine  in  1858,  but  gave  up  the  post 
in  1877. 

"  Omphale's  Spinning-wheel"  is  the  first  of  four  symphonic 
poems  composed  by  M.  Saint-Saens.  The  wheel  here 
referred  to  is  that  turned  by  Hercules  during  his  enslavement 
to  the  beautiful  Lydian  Queen  as,  clothed  in  the  dress  of 
a  woman,  he  sits  among  her  maidens.  In  a  note  prefixed  to 
his  score,  however,  the  composer  tells  us  that  the  "spinning- 
wheel  "  is  only  a  pretext,  chosen  to  suggest  the  rhythmic 
movement  of  the  piece  as  a  whole.  The  real  "poetic  basis" 
of  the  music  is  "  la  seduction  feminine  "  and  the  triumphant 
struggle  of  weakness  against  strength.  The  opening  passages 
of  the  work  illustrate  the  movement  and  whirr  of  the  wheel. 
After  a  time,  a  subject  depicting  the  "  fascinating  powers  of 
woman  "  makes  its  appearance  — 


No.  I.  Grazioso. 


The  wheel  movement  accompanies  this  subject,  and  is, 
indeed,  maintained  more  or  less  prominently  throughout  the 
piece.  When  the  "  Fascination  "  theme  has  been  developed 
and  varied  it  gives  way  to  a  melody  in  which  the  Composer 
tells  us  we  are  to  hear  "  Hercules  complaining  under  the 
bonds  which  he  cannot  break  'r — 


No.  2. 


This  lament  is  worked  up  to  a  climax,   and  then  sinks 
down  on  a  low  note,  above  which  we  now  hear  "  Omphale 


deriding  the  vain  effort  of  the  hero  "  in  a  theme  which,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  but  a  rhythmic  transformation  of  the  "  Hercules  " 


motive 

No.  3. 


The  "  Fascination  "  theme  now  returns,  but  in  a  2-4 
instead  of  6-8  time — a  change  by  which  it  acquires  a  tenderness 
of  expression  previously  lacking.  A  passage  of  duet-like 
character  ensues,  and  eventually  the  music  reduces  itself  to 
the  spinning-wheel  subject,  which  finally  dies  into  silence  on 
a  high  note  for  the  violins,  played  pianississimo. 


DialogUCC  for  Organ  and  Orchestra  ;Op.  35) 

L.  Boellmann  (1862) 

Maestoso — Allegretto — Allegretto  vivo — Maestoso. 
The  Composer  at  the  Organ. 

M.  Boellmann,  who  is  grand  organist  at  the  Church  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Paris,  was  born  in  1862,  and  is  an 
Alsatian.  He  studied  in  Paris  at  the  famous  "  6cole 
Niedermeyer,"  and  has  published  a  number  of  compositions 
of  various  kinds,  including  symphonic  works,  quartets,  trios, 
sonatas,  vocal  pieces,  &c.  He  is  best  known  in  England  by 
his  "  Suite  Gothique,"  an  organ  piece  that  has  found  many 
admirers. 

The  "  Fantaisie  Dialoguee"  opens  with  a  short  movement 
(Maestoso]  that  serves  as  an  Introduction.  This  begins  with  a 
phrase  consisting  of  the  first  and  most  characteristic  half  of 
the  chief  subject  of  the  succeeding  Allegro,  given  out  by  the 
orchestra  with  organ  accompaniment. 


No.  i.  Maestoso. 


Its  repetition,   slightly  modified,   is  followed  by 
bars  mainly  composed  of  short  florid  phrases  for  the 


a  dozen 
le  violins, 
and  leading  to  the  Allegretto  vivace,  the  theme  of  which 


No.  2. 
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is  treated  as  a  dialogue  between  organ  and  flute  and  oboe. 
Development  of  this,  which  contains  some  lively  passages  for 
the  violins,  is  followed  by  a  return  to  No.  2,  now  played  in 
unison  by  the  strings  with  an  organ  accompaniment  of 
reiterated  chords.  The  wood-wind  take  an  active  part  in  the 
continuation  of  this  section,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  sort  of 
Scherzo,  beginning  with  sixteen  bars  of  introductory  matter, 
shared  by  strings  and  organ.  The  latter  states  the  first 
phrase  of  the  chief  theme — 


those  which  succeed  being  allotted  alternately  to  the  orchestra 
and  the  solo  instrument.  In  the  course  of  this  movement 
No.  i  is  presented  in  the  following  form — 

No.  4.          


Basses. 


and  worked  with  fragments  of  No.  3.  We  presently  reach  a 
crescendo,  after  which  the  initial  theme  (No.  i),  given  out  ff  by 
organ  and  orchestra,  with  a  brilliant  triplet  figure  on  the 
strings,  supplies  material  for  the  brief  Maestoso  (tempo  primo), 
which  brings  the  Fantasia  to  an  end. 


/IIMlSlC  (Parsifal)  Wagner  (1813-83) 

This  is  an  arrangement,  for  concert  use,  of  the  music 
accompanying  part  of  the  third  act  of  the  last,  and  by  no 
means  least  wonderful,  of  Wagner's  music  dramas — the  scene 
in  which,  on  Good  Friday  morning,  Gurnemanz  anoints 
Parsifal,  King  of  the  Grail,  whose  first  use  of  his  power  is  to 
bestow  forgiveness  on  the  miserable  Kundry.  All  Nature 
seems  to  bless  the  fulfilment  of  Parsifal's  mission,  and  the 
holy  influence  of  the  scene  is  enhanced  by  music  that,  for  its 
purity,  nobility,  and  beauty,  has  long  been  world-famous.  In 
the  course  of  the  piece  seven  themes  are  introduced.  Five  of 
these  need  not  here  be  quoted,  as  they  are  meant  to  remind 
the  hearer  of  previous  occurrences  in  the  drama.  To  those 
unacquainted  with  the  work  they  would  mean  nothing,  and 
by  others  their  help  is  not  needed.  The  two  remaining  themes, 


which  belong  more  especially  to  the  «  Good  Friday  Music  ' 
are  given  below,  with  their  titles  :— 


No.  i. 


THE    ATONEMENT. 


&c 


"  The  Good  Friday  Music,"  says  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett, 
"  should  be  heard  in  the  concert  room  rather  as  '  pure '  than 
as  '  applied '  music  ;  all  that  is  necessary  with  regard  to  its 
illustrative  character  being  a  mental  picture  of  the  scene." 


Aperture  - 


"  Die  Meistersinger  '' 


Wagner 


In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  secular  music  in 
Europe  was  cultivated  chiefly  by  men  of  noble  birth,  who 
were  at  once  minstrels,  knights,  and  warriors,  and  whose 
muster-roll  includes  the  names  of  several  kings — our  own 
Richard,  the  "  lion-hearted,"  being  among  the  number.  In 
tne  south  of  France  they  were  called  "  Troubadours  "  ;  in  the 
north  "  Trouveres  "  ;  and  in  Germany  they  were  known  as 
"Minnesingers" — "Singers  of  Love."  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  political  power  began  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  the 
nobility  into  those  of  the  industrial  classes.  Trade-guilds 
sprang  up,  and  very  soon  the  more  artistic  spirits  among 
these  formed  themselves  into  societies  for  the  cultivation  of 
poetry  and  music,  tabulating  a  number  of  rules,  and  dubbing 
those  whose  compositions  obeyed  them  "  Meistersingers " 
(i.e.,  Master  singers).  These  "rules,"  intended  to  safeguard 
art,  ended  of  course  by  cramping  it,  more  especially  when 
used  by  pedants  to  gauge  the  merits  of  works  in  which  some 
independence  or  originality  was  shown  ;  for  the  true  artist 
(i.e.,  the  artist  nascitur  non  fit)  works  in  obedience  to  general 
principles,  which  he  instinctively  feels;  and,  of  these,  "rules*" 
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are  but  exemplifications — often  of  the  narrowest  kind.  It 
was  natural  that  Wagner,  who  throughout  his  career  fought 
for  eternal  principles,  and  consequently  often  found  himself 
in  antagonism  to  accepted  "  rules,"  should  see,  in  the  Meister- 
singers,  material  for  an  operatic  subject.  The  master  has 
himself  told  us  when  and  how  it  occurred  to  him.  He  had 
just  finished  "  Tannhauser"  (1845),  and  had  gone  to  Teplitz 
for  a  holiday.  *'  Here  ...  1  soon  felt  light  of  heart  and 
gay  ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  the  strain  of  cheerfulness 
inherent  in  my  disposition  took  visible  shape  in  an  artistic 
plan.  .  .  .  Just  as  a  jovial  Satyr-play  was  wont  at  Athens 
to  follow  the  tragedy,  so  there  occurred  to  me  the  picture  of  a 
comic  piece  that  might  well  form  a  Satyr  play  to  follow  my 
Minstrel  Competition  on  the  Wartburg  (i.e.,  "  Tannhauser"). 
This  was  '  The  Meistersingers  of  Nuremberg '  with  Hans 
Sachs  at  their  head.  I  took  Hans  Sachs  as  the  last  manifes- 
tation of  the  art-productive  spirit  of  the  Folk  (Volbs-geist),  and 
set  him  in  this  sense  in  contrast  to  the  petty-fogging  bombast 
of  the  other  Meistersingers,  to  whose  absurd  pedanticism  of 
taUatur  and  prosody  I  gave  a  concrete  personal  expression  in 
the  figure  of  the  '  marker'  (Beckmesser)."  So  much  for  the 
libretto — the  music  was  not  completed  till  twenty-two  years 
later  (1867),  its  first  performance  taking  place  at  Munich 
in  1868. 

With  regard  to  the  Overture,  which  is  based  entirely  on 
themes  that  occur  in  the  opera,  no  better  description  in  brief 
of  its  qualities  exists  than  Mr.  Dannreuther's,  which  accord- 
ingly we  borrow : — "  It  is  throughout  a  realistic  picture 
executed  in  robust  colours,  full  of  bold  antitheses  and  sur- 
prising combinations;  a  vivid  delineation  of  mediaeval  German 
life  drawn  with  exuberant  fancy  and  inimitable  humour." 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  purely  musical  gifts  and 
acquirements  of  Richard  Wagner  were  ever  so  triumphantly 
shown  as  in  this  piece.  Whether  we  regard  its  melodic  or 
harmonic  structure,  its  ingenious  and  masterly  polyphonic 
complexities,  or  its  orchestration,  we  are  lost  in  admiration  or 
the  beauty  and  power  everywhere  displayed.  From  the  ten 
or  twelve  themes  utilized  in  the  Overture,  four  stand  out  with 
special  prominence,  and  are  accordingly  given  below,  with 
titles  indicating  their  dramatic  significance. 

i. — THE  MASTER-SINGERS  ("  somewhat  pompous,  yet 
broad,  warm,  and  hearty  withal  ")  : — 


19 
n-— THE  PROCESSION  MARCH  OF  THE  MASTER-SINGERS*-— 

No.  2. 


•IJj  J  p  It 


&C. 


in. — ARTISTIC  BROTHERHOOD*:— 

No.  3. 


iv. — A  DECLARATION  OF  LOVE 

No.  4. 


The  Master-singers'  Apprentices  also  have  a  theme,  but  it 
is  simply  a  frivolous  version  of  the  dignified  No.  i.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  Overture  occurs  a  wonderful  passage  in  which 
the  melodies  of  Nos.  i,  2,  and  4  are  heard  together — 


No.  5. 


*  Nos.  2  and  3  are  founded  on  genuine  melodies  of  the  Meistersingers.    (See  Wagenseil.) 
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ROLLS,  W. 
PLATT,  G. 

tflutes. 

FRANSF.LLA,  A. 
HOLLI'S,  H.  W. 

WlLCOCKE,    J. 

SLIGHT,  G. 

©boes. 

LALANDE,  D. 
DAVIES.  E. 
NIGHTINGALE,  C.  W. 
HORTON,  E.  C. 

Clarinets. 

GOMEZ.  M. 
ANDKRSOV,  G.  W. 
MILLS,  E. 
EGERTON,  P. 

.•Bassoons. 
JAMES,  E.  F. 
JAMES,  W.  G. 
DAVIS.  W. 
CONRAD,  W. 

Crumpets. 

MORROW,  VV. 
SOLOMON,  J. 
JAMES,  F  G. 
SIMON,  J.  L. 

Iborns. 

BORSDORF,  A.  (ist  Principal). 
BRAIN.  A.  E. 

BUSBY,  T.  R.  (and  Principal). 
WRIGHT,  G. 

trombones. 

COLTON,  T. 

ATHERLEY,  E. 
DAVIS,  F.  W. 

MULLINS,  J. 

BOOTH,  R.  H. 

. — GUILMARTIN,  J.  H. 

i.— HENDERSON,  C. 
E)riun— BAKER.  J. 
SiDc  5>rum  — SCHROEDER,  J. 

CgmbalS— STRACHAN,  R.  W. 

Crtaugle  —  LOCKETT,  H. 
(3locfcenspiel. — GOODWIN,  .R. 

1barp. — TIMOTHY,  Miss  M. 

©rcjaniet  anD  Bccompanist. 

PITT,  PEKCY. 


PROGRAMME. 


FUNERAL  MARCH  (ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  HERO)    -   Beethoven 
5n  /Iftemoriam— 3obannes  JBrabms. 

JBorn  Mas  7tb,  1833.  2>fel>  Hpril  3r&,  1807. 


TRAGIC  OVERTURE,  Op.  81  Brahms 

(  (a)  "  Feldeinsamkeit  "         ) 

SONGS  -   1  -  -         -         Brahms 

[  (b)  "  Von  ewiger  Liebe  "    j 

MADAME   BLANCHE   MARCHESI. 

SECOND  SYMPHONY  in  D,  Op.  73  Brahms 

i.  Allegro  non  troppo.  2.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

3.  Allegretto  grazioso ;  Andantino  ;  and  Presto,  ma  non  assai. 

4.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


ACADEMIC  FESTIVAL  OVERTURE,  Op.  80  Brahms 

(  (a)  "  Alte  Liebe  "          ) 

SONGS         -         -       {  Brahms 

{  (b)  "  Wiegenlied " 

MADAME    BLANCHE    MARCHESI. 

Two  HUNGARIAN  DANCES    -  Brahms 

OVERTURE     -         -         -      "  Genoveva "       -         -         -     Schumann 


ACCOMPANIST        -         MR.    PERCY    PITT. 


New    Model    Concert   Grand    by   Messrs.    S.   &    P.    Erard,  tuned  to 
Diapason  Normal  435/a. 


HISTORICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL   NOTES 

BY 

EDGAR    F.    JACQUES. 


3n  jflDemoriam— Sobannes  Brabms, 

Born  May  yth,  1833.  Died  April  3rd,  1897. 

FUNERAL  MARCH  (on  the  Death  of  a  Hero)     -         -     Beethoven 


In  1853  Brahms,  then  just  turned  twenty,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Joseph  Joachim,  and 
received  from  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Schumann.  The 
interview  was  of  vast  importance  to  Brahms,  since  Schumann 
recorded  it  in  an  article  that  speaks  as  highly  for  his 
penetration  as  for  his  generosity,  and  which  of  course  at  once 
made  a  reputation  for  the  fortunate  young  composer.  It 
appeared  in  the  Nene  Ztitschrift  fur  Musik,  and  was  significantly 
headed  •*  New  Paths."  As  the  earliest  authoritative  public 
recognition  of  Brahms's  genius,  its  most  salient  portions  may 
fitly  find  place  here  : — 

"  Many  new  and  talented  men  had  appeared ;  a  new 
strength  seemed  to  be  manifested  in  music,  as  is  proved  by 
numerous  high-soaring  artists  very  recently,  though  their 
productions  are  known  perhaps  only  to  a  somewhat  narrow 

circle Following  with  the  greatest  interest  the 

paths  pursued  by  these  elected  ones,  1  thought  that,  after 
such  a  state  of  things,  there  would  and  must  suddenly  appear 
one  destined  to  give  expression  in  an  ideal  manner  to  the 
deepest  feelings  of  the  age ;  one  who  would  present  us  with 
the  qualities  of  a  master  not  developed  gradually,  but,  like 
Minerva,  springing  armed  from  the  head  of  Jupiter.  He  has 
now  come — a  youth  at  whose  cradle  graces  and  heroes  kept 
guard.  His  name  is  Johannes  Brahms ;  he  came  from 
Hamburg,  where  he  created  in  still  darkness,  after  being 
educated,  by  an  admirable  and  enthusiastic  teacher,  in  the 
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most  difficult  laws  of  his  art.  He  had,  too,  been  recom- 
mended to  me  a  short  time  previously  by  an  honoured  and 
well-known  master.  Even  in  his  outward  appearance  he 
showed  all  those  signs  which  announce  to  us — this  is  one  of 
the  elect.  Sitting  at  the  piano,  he  began  to  disclose  wonder- 
ful regions.  We  were  attracted  within  circles  more  and  more, 
magical.  To  this  must  be  added  a  genial  power  of  execution, 
changing  the  piano  into  an  orchestra  of  sorrowfully  sounding 
and  loudly  jubilant  voices.  There  were  sonatas,  or  rather 
veiled  symphonies — songs,  the  poetry  of  which  would  be 
understood  without  words,  though  a  deep  and  songful  melody 
pervades  them  all— detached  pianoforte  pieces,  partly  of  a 
demoniacal  nature,  most  graceful  in  their  form  ;  then  sonatas. 
for  violin  and  pianoforte  ;  quartets  for  stringed  instruments — 
and  all  so  different  from  one  another  that  each  one  appeared 
to  flow  from  a  separate  source.  Then  again  he  seemed,  like 
some  onward  foaming  flood,  to  unite  them  all  as  though  in  a 
waterfall,  bearing  on  the  surface  of  its  waves,  as  they  dashed 
down  below,  the  peaceful  rainbow,  and  surrounded  on  the 
bank  by  butterflies'  and  nightingales'  voices.  When  he  sinks 
his  magic  wand  to  where  the  powers  of  the  masses  in  the 
orchestra  and  chorus  lend  him  their  strength,  we  shall  find 
still  more  wonderful  glances  into  the  secret  of  the  spirit-world 
in  store  for  us.  May  the  highest  genius  strengthen  him,  as 
there  is  a  prospect  that  it  will,  since  there  dwells  within  him 
another  kind  of  genius — that,  namely,  of  modesty.  His 
associates  greet  him  on  his  first  passage  through  the  world, 
where,  perhaps,  wounds,  but  also  laurels  and  palms,  await 
him ;  we  welcome  him  as  a  strong  champion.  At  every 
period  there  exists  a  secret  league  of  kindred  spirits.  Link 
yourselves  together  in  a  closer  circle,  ye  that  belong  to  each 
other,  so  that  the  truth  of  art  may  shine  more  and  more 
brightly,  spreading  everywhere  joy  and  blessing." 

Some  forty  years  later,  certain  characteristic  merits  of 
Brahms's  compositions  were  thus  pithily  summarized  by  the 
eminent  critic  Edward  Hanslick  : — 

"  More  and  more  Brahms  seems  to  concentrate  himself;. 
more  and  more  consciously  does  he  find  his  strength  in  the 
expression  of  healthy,  proportionately  simple  feelings.  A  full 
emotional  life  works  in  them,  without  strain,  without  exaggera- 
tion. There  is  nothing  of  that  self-conscious  rending  to 
pieces,  that  mysterious  tone-painting  and  '  dramatic  ' 
representation  with  which  ambitious  semi-geniuses  of  the 
present  day  furnish  us  even  in  the  domain  of  pure  instrumental 
music. 

"  We  may  well  assume,  in  closing,  that  every  great 
composition  of  Brahms  contains  a  hidden  blessing — that  of 
infallibly  giving  more  pleasure  at  the  second  hearing  than  at 
the  first." 
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tragic  ©vevture  in  D  minor  (Op.  81) 


Brahms 


In  January,  1881,  the  University  of  Breslau  conferred 
upon  Brahms  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
and  the  event  was  celebrated  by  a  concert  given  by  the 
Breslau  Orchestral  Society,  at  which  Brahms  conducted  first 
performances  of  his  "Tragic"  and  "Academic  Festival" 
overtures.  The  former  had  been  completed  during  the 
summer  of  the  previous  year  ;  the  latter  was  specially  written 
for  the  occasion.  The  "  Tragic  "  Overture  is,  of  course,  in  no 
sense  "  programme-music."  Its  title  indicates  merely  the 
general  character  of  the  various  moods  which  are  so  power- 
fully and  clearly  expressed  by  its  noble  strains.  The  opening 
theme,  delivered  (sotto  voce)  by  the  strings  after  a  single 
preliminary  bar,  fixes  itself  on  the  mind  at  once — 


No.  i.  Strings. 


i 


ood  &  Brass  added. 


Its  repetition,  with  a  modified  close,  leads  directly  to  a 
phrase  the  third  and  fourth  bars  of  which  are  an  inversion  of 
the  first  and  second — 


No.  2. 

Strings. 


^feS-^h^ ^  jd  ^ 


A  masterly  development  of  No.   i   ensues,  and  we  then 
reach  an  episode — 


.  Horn. 


JSt.     QGL      '^' 


fee. 


the  continuation  of  which — 

No.  4-  Brass. 
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brings  us  to  the  second  subject  proper — a  melody  in  striking 
contrast  to  its  predecessors — 


No.  5.  Vln. 


£ 


g^ 

L-—  '    I -J 


Vlns. 


Flute. 


This  is  soon  interrupted  by  a  defiant  passage — 


Horn. 


&c. 


/  Str.  &  Wind. 


the  culmination  of  which  is  a  remarkable  assertion  of  pride, 
indignation,  strength,  and  daring — 


No.  7. 


i 


Str.  &  Wind. 


From  this  point  the  Overture  is  constructed  of  materials 
already  heard,  and  may  consequently  be  followed  without 
difficulty.  Attention  should,  however,  be  drawn  to  an  episode 
based  on  the  second  half  of  the  opening  subject  (No.  i),  and 
beginning  thus — 


No.  8. 


Sva. 


(a)  "  Feldeinsamkeit,"  Op.  86,  No.  2 
^  -VonewigerLiebe,"Op.43,No.i 

MDME.  BLANCHE  MARCHESI. 


(rt)    FELDEINSAMKEIT. 

Ich  ruhe  still  im  hohen  griinen  Gras, 
Und  sende  lange  meinen  Blick  nach  oben. 
Von  Grillen  rings  umschwiirt  ohn'  Unterlass 
Von  Himmelsblaue  wundersam  umwoben. 

Die  schonen  weissen  Wolken  zieh'n  dahin 
Durch's  tiefe  Blau,  wie  schone  stille  Traume 
Mir  ist,  als  ob  ich  langst  gestorben  bin 
Und  ziehe  selig  mit  durch  ew'ge  Raume. 

Hermann  Aimers. 


,  Translation. 

I  lie  among  the  tall  and  wavy  grass, 

And  long  my  wand'ring  glances  stray  above  me  ; 

In  busy  ceaseless  hum  small  creatures  pass 

Athwart  th'  enfolding  blue  that  has  en  wove  me. 

And  many  a  fair  white  cloud  I  watch  o'erhead, 
As  tho'  sweet  dreams  across  the  blue  were  driven  ; 

I  feel  the  while  as  though  I  long  were  dead, 
And  'mongst  the  blest  were  borne  along  to  heaven. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Morgan. 


(b)    VON    EWIGER    LIEBE. 

Dunkel,  wie  Dunkel  in  Wald  und  in  Feld 
Abend  schon  ist  es,  nun  schweiget  die  Welt. 

Nirgend  noch  Licht  und  nirgend  noch  Rauch 
Ja,  und  die  Lerche  sie  schweiget  nun  auch. 

Kommt  aus  dem  Dorfe  der  Bursche  heraus 
Giebt  das  Geleit  der  Geliebten  nach  Haus. 

Fiihrt  sie  am  Weidengebiische  vorbei, 
Redet  so  viel  und  so  mancherlei : 

"  Leidest  du  Schmach  und  betriibest  du  dich, 
Leidest  du  Schmach  von  Andern  am  mich. 

Werde  die  Liebe  getrennt  so  geschwind, 
Schnell  wie  wir  friiher  vereiniget  sind. 

Scheide  mit  Regen  und  scheide  mit  -Wind 
Schnell  wie  wir  friiher  vereiniget  sind." 

Spricht  das  Magdelein,  Magdelein,  spricht ; 
"  Unsere  Liebe  sie  trennet  sich  nicht ! 

Fest  ist  der  Stahl  und  das  Eisen  gar  sehr, 
Unsere  Liebe  ist  fester  noch  mehr. 

Eisen  und  Stahl  man  schmiedet  sie  um  ; 
Unsere  Liebe,  wer  wandelt  sie  um. 

Eisen  und  Stahl  sie  konnen  zergehn 
Unsere  Liebe  muss  ewig  bestehn." 

J.  Wentzig. 
2 
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Translation. 

Deeper  and  deeper  o'er  wood  and  o'er  wold, 
Shadow  and  silence  the  landscape  enfold. 
Hushed  with  the  night  is  the  song  of  the  lark  ; 
Far  in  the  twilight  the  homesteads  are  dark. 
Forth  from  the  village  the  lover  is  come, 
Guarding  the  maiden  and  leading  her  home  ; 
On  by  the  willows  he  listeth  to  stray, 
Hard  is  the  word  that  he  fain  would  say : 
Bearest  thou  shame  ?   and  thy  heart,  doth  it  ache  ? 
Bearest  thou  shame  and  reproach  for  my  sake  ? 
Soon  and  in  haste  shall  our  parting  be  o'er, 
Like  as  in  haste  we  were  plighted  before  ; 
Parting  in  rain  and  the  wind's  angry  roar, 
Like  as  in  haste  we  were  plighted  before. 
And  the  maiden  answered  straight — 
"  Our  love  shall  never  be  parted  by  fate  ; 
True  as  the  steel,  and  as  iron  for  aye, 
Our  love  is  truer  and  surer  than  they. 
Iron  and  steel  can  be  severed  in  twain, 
Our  love  shall  ever  unchanged  remain  ; 
Iron  and  steel  will  not  alway  avail, 
Our  love  is  plighted,  and  never  shall  fail." 

R.  H.  Benson. 


in  D  (Op.  73)      -  -     Brahms 

1.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

2.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

3.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  Andantino ;  and 

Presto,  ma  non  assai. 

4.  Allegro  con  spirito. 

This  noble  and  beautiful  work  has  probably  done  more 
than  any  of  its  composer's  important  compositions  to  win  him 
admirers  among  those  at  first  repelled  by  the  frequent 
austerity  and  complexity  of  his  style.  In  the  D  major 
Symphony  all  is  clear  as  noonday,  melody  of  the  most  genial 
sort  abounds,  and  every  section  is  a  feast  for  ear  and  mind. 
The  first  movement  opens  at  once  with  the  principal  theme — 

No.  x.  Flutes.  M.   --  — 


i 


EE^ 

&c. 


Basses.  Horns 


^^ 
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Observe  in  this  the  bass  figure  of  three  notes  *  marked  (a),  which 

drew  the  following  comment  from  Sir  George  Macfarren : 

"  Most  fortunate  is. a  musician  who  can  initiate  a  movement 
with  a  subject,  or  phrase,  or  figure— call  it  what  you  will — of 
such  simple  but  obvious  character  that  it  can  be  repeated  and 
recognized,  and  ever  again  throughout  the  piece,  with  the 
effect  of  unifying  the  whole  structure,  but  not  of  wearying  the 
attention.  This  is  the  case  with  the  first  Quartet  in  F  and 
the  Quartet  in  D,  with  the  Sinfonia  Eroica  and  the  Symphony 
in  C  minor — all  of  Beethoven — in  each  of  which  the  opening 
bars  are  as  a  motto  whereon  the  entire  sequel  is  a  free 
comment,  are  as  a  golden  thread  which  is  interwoven  through 
the  web  of  thought,  or  as  the  vertebrated  column  through 
which  every  nerve  and  muscle  of  the  system  draws  the 
impulse  of  the  brain.  Such  a  corner-stone  of  the  arch  of 
beauty  is  exhibited  in  the  first  bar,  and  repeated  in  the  fifth 
and  ninth  bars  of  the  above  extract,  and  its  manifold 
reappearances  indicate  the  grasp  whereby  the  diverse  matter 
of  the  whole  has  been  brought  into  unity." 

A  passage  for  strings,  moving  in  wide  intervals  and 
gradually  descending,  leads  to  one  in  which  the  three  notes  of 
No.  i  figure  prominently — 


No.  2. 


Flutes. 


Trombones. 


Clar. 


Drum. 


as  they  do  also  in  the  first  bar  of  the  beautiful  theme  that 
immediately  follows  — 


No.  3. 


^Mi 


jffL^f|«4t 


s^'.fTf -^ 


IT 

and  its  sequel,  during  which  they  assume  this  form — 

No.  4.  x ^ 

•  *_  •-,  &^ 


&c. 


The  second  subject  proper  is  confided  to  the  violas  and 
'cellos— 


Be* 


*  Mr.  H.  A.  Scott  has  recently  pointed  out  (in  the  Westminster  Gazette)  that  this 
three-note  figure  is  used  thematically  in  quite  a  number  of  Brahms's  works. 
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Its  development  leads  to  a  vigorous  unison  passage  for  strings— 


No.  6. 


"    / 


An  imitative  passage  of  some  length,  beginning — 

,N.°'8-  «J,-l    A     ,. .,,JgJ.    A 


&c. 


r  r, — * 

is  followed  by  a  repetition  of  No.  5,  this  time  embroidered  by 
a  delicious  triplet  passage  on  the  flutes,  and  with  this  we 
reach  the  double  bar,  and  know  that  we  have  heard  all 
the  themes  from  which  the  remainder  of  the  movement  will  be 
evolved.  Its  further  course  cannot  be  described  in  the  space 
here  available,  but  attentive  listeners  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
following  it  with  the  aid  of  the  examples  already  given. 

The  beautiful  melody  of  the  Adagio  is  given  out  by  the 
'cellos— 


ft 


^i^^il-- 


At  the  close  of  its  development  a  second  theme  appears — first 
on  the  wood-wind — 


No.  10. 

•  g 


*& 


Another  which  thus  begins — 
No.  ii.         ;. 


Mr.   ROBERT    NEWMAN 

Has  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  he  has 
engaged 

PADEREWSKI 


TO    GIVE    A 


Pianoforte  Recital 

AT 

QUEEN'S    HALL 

ON 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  15,  1897. 


His  only  Recital  this  Season. 


ERARD    CONCERT    GRAND     PIANOFORTE. 

The  Tickets  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  secured  at  once  at 

ROBERT   NEWMAN'S   Box   OFFICE, 

Queen's    Hall,    Langham  Place,  W. 
Numbered    and    Reserved,    2i/-    and    10/6. 
Unnumbered,    5/-    and    2/6. 

Telephone  35216.        Telegrams  "  Chord,  London." 


PROGRAMME 

OF    THE 

eiGHXH 

Symphony  Concert 

Saturday  Afternoon,   May   1st, 


AT    THREE    O'CLOCK. 


Conductor  Mr,  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 


GRIEG    PROGRAMME. 

CONCERT  OVERTURE,  Op.  n,  "  In  Autumn  "  -  Grieg 

NORWEGIAN  DANCES,  Op.  35   -  Grieg 

i.  Allegro  marcato.  2.  Allegretto  tranquillo  e  grazioso. 

3.  Allegro  moderate  alia  marcia.     4.  Allegro  molto. 

PIANOFORTE  CONCERTO  in  A  minor,  Op.  16     -  Grieg 

Miss    ADELA    VERNE. 

FIRST  SYMPHONY  in  B  minor,  Op.  4  Antoine  Arensky 

(Fitst  performance  in  England.} 

Adagio — Allegro  patetico.  Andante  pastorale  con  moto. 

Scherzo — Allegro  con  spirito.      Finale — Allegro  giocoso. 

"  PEER  GYNT  "  SUITE  (No.  2)  Grieg 

i.  Ingrid's  Lament.  2.  Arabian  Dance. 

3.  Peer  Gynt's  Return.  4.  Solvejg's  Song. 

THREE  ORCHESTRAL  PIECES  from  Sigurd  the  Crusader       -         Grieg 

i.  Prelude  (In  the  King's  Hall).         2.  Intermezzo  (Borghild's  Dream). 
3.  Huldigungs-Marsch. 


Subscription  for  Five  Concerts,  £i   155. 
TICKETS— Numbered,  7/6  &  5/-  ;   Unnumbered,  2/6  &  i/- 

At  the  usual  Agents',  and 

ROBERT  NEWMAN'S  Box  OFFICE, 

Queen's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  W. 

Telephone  35216.    Telegrams  "  Chord,  London  " 


Programme  of  the  9th  Symphony  Concert,  May  8th,  1897, 

Conductor— MR.  HENRY  J.   WOOD. 


BEETHOVEN     PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE  -  King  Stephen "        -  Beethoven 

FIFTH  SYMPHONY  in  C  minor  -  ...          Beethoven 

VIOLIN  CONCERTO  in  D,  Op.  61       -  -  Beethoven 

HERR  OTTO    SPAMER 
(His  first  appearance  in  England}. 

ALLEGRETTO     -         -  "  Gratulations-Menuet "          -  Beethoven 

OVERTURE  -      "  Ruins  of  Athens "      -  Beethoven 

FIRST  SUITE    -  ,        A.Iljinsky 

i.  (a)  Introduction,     (b)  Corale.         (c)  Fuga. 
2.  Minuetto.         3.  Andante.        4.  Gavotte.        5.  Scherzo. 

(Pint  ferformance  in  England.) 

Programme  of  the  10th  Symphony  Concert,  May  15th,  1897, 

Conductor— MR.  HENRY  J.   WOOD. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY     PROGRAMME. 

OVERTURE  AND  BALLET  AIRS  from  the  Opera  Voievode    Tschaikowsky 
SUITE  FOR  ORCHESTRA     -  -     Tschaikowsky 

PEZZO  CAPRICCIOSO  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra,  Op.  62 

Tschaikowsky 
Violoncello — MR. 

FOURTH  SYMPHONY  in  F  minor,  Op.  36    -  -     Tschaikowsky 

i.  Andante  Sostenuto— Moderato  con  anima 

2.  Andantino  in  niodo  di  canzona.         3.  Scherzo— Pizzicato  ostinato. 
4.  Finale— Allegro  con  fuoco. 

FOUR  OLD  ENGLISH  DANCES  -  -       Cowen 

SLAVONIC  DANCE  No.  i  ....  -     Dvorak 


Programme  of  the  llth  Symphony  Concert,  May  22nd,  1897. 

Conductor— MR.  HENRY  J.   WOOD. 


WAGNER     PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE    -  "  Flying  Dutchman "  Wagner 

ALBUM  SONATE  (Orchestrated  by  Miiller-Berghaus  Wagner 

OVERTURE  AND  VENUSBURG  Music  from  Tannh&u'er    -  Wagner 

FIVE  SONGS  (Orchestrated  by  Felix  Mottl)  Wagner 

i.  Der  Engel.    2.  Stehe  still.    3.  Im  Treibhaus.    4.  Schmerzen.    5.  Triiume 

TRAUERMARSCH  from  Gotterdammemng  -  Wagner 

SIEGFRIED  IDYLL  Wagner 

VOCAL  ITEM  Wagner 

MR. 

PRELUDE  to  Parsifal     -  Wagner 

PRELUDE  to  Act  III.  Die  Meister singer  Wagner 

PRELUDE  AND  LIEBESTOD  from  Tristan  and  Isolde        -  Wagner 

Programme  of  the  12th  Symphony  Concert,  May  29th,  1897. 

Conductor— MR.  HENRY  J.   WOOD. 
BERLIOZ     SAINT-SAENS     PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE     -  "  Benvenuto  Cellini "        -  Berlioz 

i.  Allegro  deciso  con  impeto.     2.  Larghetto.     3.  Allegro  deciso  con  impeto. 

SCHERZO  -     "Queen  Mab "  (Romeo  and  Juliet)      •  Berlioz 

INVITATION  A  LA  VALSE  -         -      Weber- Berlioz 

VOCAL  ITEMS  -        Berlioz  and  Saint-Saens 

SYMPHONIC  SKETCHES  founded  on  the  Poem  by  Eddy  Levis, 

"  La  Mer  "  .     paul  Gilson 

i.  Sunrise.     2.  Sailors'  Songs  and  Dances.     3.  Twilight.     4.  The  Storm. 

(First  performance  in  England) 
Reciter — MR. 

SYMPHONIC  POEM  (Le  Rouet  d'Omphale)  -   Saint-Saens 

SUITE  ALG£RIENNE      -  .         .   Saint-Saens 

i.  Prelude.        2.  Rhapsodie  Mauresque.          3.  Reverie  du  Soir. 
4.  Marche  Militaire  Fran<?aise. 
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leads  to  a  return  of  the  first  theme  (No.  9),  followed  by  a 
Coda  based  on  passages  already  heard. 

The  simple  and  tuneful  movement  that  forms  the  Scherzo 
of  the  work  (though  not  so  called)  begins  with  this  delightful 
little  tune — 

No.  12. 


Its  continuation  grows  out  of  the  last  bar,  as  follows — 


I 


nj*"*^fr 


ftc. 


Presently  No.  12  assumes  this  form- 


Stacc. 


A  loud  passage  based  on  the  following  subject — 
No.  15- 


completes  the  material  from  which  this  charming  movement 
is  constructed. 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  splendid  theme — 


No.  16. 


i94 

the  development  of  which  includes  an  energetic  sequential 
passage- 


No.  17. 


culminating  in — 

No.  18.  J     . 


•J-   I    >  I    >  i  J  J  I & 


r1      f  rf 

out  of  which  grows — 


No.  19. 


The  second  subject  soon  appears — 


No.  20. 


Vlns.  &  Violas. 


«J         •*!•  -^-^J* 

+>•  -*-  J:  •*• 

•*•  -^^^ 

*    -*•  J:  •*- 

&C. 


the  quaver  figure  of  No.  19  being  utilized  in  its  accompani- 
ment. With  these  themes  and  passages  evolved  from  them, 
the  rest  of  this  brilliant  movement  is  constructed.  Of  the 
masterful  power  shown  throughout  it  is  superfluous  to  speak. 

The  Symphony  in  D  was  produced  at  a  concert  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  Society  given  on  December  3oth,  1877, 
under  the  direction  of  Hans  Richter. 


INTERVAL    OF    FIVE    MINUTES. 
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Hcafcemfc  festival  Overture  (Op.  80)    -      -    Brahms 

For  the  subject  matter  of  this  Overture  Brahms  has  drawn 
largely  on  the  melodies  of  German  Student-songs.  Four  of 
these  are  introduced  bodily  in  the  course  of  the  work,  and 
two  at  least  of  Brahms's  own  themes  are  conceived  in  a 
similar  vein.  Among  the  latter  the  most  characteristic  is  that 
with  which  the  piece  opens — 


No.  i. 


Vlns. 


This  is  shortly  followed  by — 


No.  2.  Viola. 


be. 


A  brief  reference  to  No.  i,  succeeded  by  a  third  theme— 


No.  ^ 


fit. 


leads  to  the  melody  of  "  Wir  hatten  gebauet  "  (A  mansion  we 
founded),  the  first  of  the  Student-songs  referred  to  above — 


Development  of  this  fine  tune,  which,  after  being  heard  in 
simple  harmony,  is  treated  in  conjunction  with  a  modification 
of  No.  i,  leads  to  that  of  "  Der  Landesvater"  (The  father 
of  his  country) — 


No.  5. 


tr- 
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The  next  melody,  the  "  Fuchslied  "  (The  Fox,  or  Fresh- 
[_  man's,  Song)  — 

No.  6.  Bassoons.  :-     > 


&c. 


completes  the  themes  of  which  the  bulk  of  the  Overture  is 
constructed,  the  fourth  and  last,  "  Gaudeamus  igitur  " — 

No.  7. 


$£ 


being  used  only  in  the  Coda.     With  it  the  Overture  is  brought 
to  a  jubilant  conclusion. 


{  g  ::  ^:g^;:.0opP.742;NN°o.I4  } 

MDME.  BLANCHE  MARCHESI. 

ALTE    L1EBE. 

Es  kehrt  die  dunkle  Schwalbe 
Aus  fernem  Land  zuriick 
Die  frommen  Storche  kehren 
Und  bringen  neues  Gliick. 

An  diesem  Fruhlingsmorgen 
So  triib'  verhangt  und  warm 
1st  mir  als  fand'  ich  wieder 
Den  alten  Liebesharm. 

Es  ist  als  ob  mich  leise 
Wer  auf  die  Schulter  schlug 
Als  ob  ich  sauseln  horte 
Wie  einer  Taube  Flug. 

Es  klopft  an  meiner  Thiire 
Und  ist  doch  niemand  draus  ; 
Ich  athme  Jasmindiifte 
Und  habe  keinen  Strauss. 

Es  ruft  mir  aus  der  Feme 
Ein  Auge  sieht  mich  an 
Ein  alter  Traum  erfasst  mich 
Und  fiihrt  mich  seine  Bahn. 


Carl  Candidus. 
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Translation. 

The  dusky  swallow  flieth 
Towards  her  northern  home, 

The  songsters  build  and  flutter 
Beneath  the  leafy  dome. 

The  morn  is  warm  and  cloudy, 
The  sky  bedimmed  with  rains, 

My  heart  awakes  from  slumber 
To  old  forgotten  pains. 

I  feel  a  hand  familiar 

Upon  my  shoulder  rest, 
I  hear  thy  flutt'ring  pinions, 

Dove  with  the  snow-white  breast. 

Methinks  I  hear  a  knocking, 
But  none  stands  at  my  door  ; 

I  breathe  the  scent  of  jasmine, 
But  I  have  ne'er  a  flower. 

A  voice  beloved  is  calling, 
An  eye  is  beck'ning  near, 

An  old  sweet  dream  hath  seized  me, 
And  bears  my  thoughts  afar. 


WIEGENLIED. 

Guten  Abend  gut'  Nacht 
Mit  Rosen  bedacht 
Mit  Naglein  besteckt 
Schlupf  unter  die  Deck'  : 
Morgen  friih,  wenn  Gott  will 
Wirst  du  wieder  geweckt. 

Guten  Abend  gut'  Nacht 

Von  Eng'lein  bewacht 

Die  zeigen  im  Traum 

Dir  Christkmdleins  Baum : 

Schlaf  nun  selig  und  suss, 

Schau'  im  Traum's  Paradies  ! 

Karl  Simrock. 
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Translation. 

Lullaby  and  good-night, 

With  roses  bedight, 

With  lilies  bested 

Is  baby's  wee  bed  ; 

Lay  thee  down  now  and  rest, 

May  thy  slumber  be  blest. 

Lullaby  and  good-night, 

Thy  mother's  delight  ; 

Bright  angels  around 

My  darling  shall  stand, 

They  will  guard  thee  from  harms, 

Thou  shalt  wake  in  my  arms. 


ZTwo  fmngariau  2>ances 


Brahms 


(Orchestrated  by  Albert  Parlow.} 


The  "  Hungarian  Dances  "  of  Brahms  consist  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  pianoforte  of  the  tunes  played  by  bands  of 
native  musicians — generally  gipsies — in  Hungary.  Liszt's 
Hungarian  Rhapsodies  reproduce  these  melodies  on  a  more 
elaborate  and  extended  plan  than  the  "  Dances"  of  Brahms,, 
but  both  are  derived  from  similar  sources.  The  national 
music  of  Hungary  is  the  product,  mainly,  of  two  elements  of 
the  population  :  the  Magyars,  or  dominant  lords  of  the  soil, 
and  the  Gipsies.  (See  Liszt's  book  en  the  subject,  and  the 
article  "  Magyar  Music,"  by  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland,  in  Grove's 
"  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.") 

The  two  Hungarian  Dances  arranged  for  orchestra  by 
Albert  Parlow  (others,  by  the  way,  have  been  orchestrated 
by  Dvorak)  are  among  the  most  popular  of  the  set.  The 
principal  themes  on  which  they  are  based  commence  as 
follows : — 


No.  I. 


No.  i. 


pt=£ 

1  IJ.  J=lj 

33^ 

•2?- 
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No.  II. 
4- 


No.. 
Sva' 


JVJ  i      .   ,'£sgsfe^=&c. 


-     "Genoveva"  (Op8i)    -    Schumann  (1810-56) 

Langsam — Leidenschaftlich  bewegt. 
(Adagio) —(Allegro  appassionato). 

In  1842  Schumann  wrote — "  Do  you  know  what  is  my 
morning  and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist  ?  German  Opera. 
There  is  a  field  for  work  ;  "  and  again — "  Tt  is  high  time  that 
German  composers  should  give  the  lie  to  the  reproach  that 
has  long  lain  on  them  of  having  been  so  craven  as  to  leave 
the  field  in  possession  of  the  Italians  and  French."  Curiously 
enough  it  was  in  precisely  that  year  (1842)  that  Wagner 
achieved  his  first  popular  success  with  "  Rienzi  "  at  Dresden, 
following  it  up  by  the  production  there  of  "The  Flying 
Dutchman"  in  1843,  and  "  Tannhauser"  in  1845,  and  being 
otherwise  responsible  for  much  operatic  activity  in  the  Saxon 
capital  by  his  appointment,  in  1843,  to  the  post  of  Court 
Capellmeister,  which  he  held  till  the  political  troubles  of  1849 
forced  him  to  fly.  Now  from  1844  to  1850  Dresden  was  also 
the  home  of  Robert  Schumann,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
his  own  wish  to  write  an  opera  should,  under  such  stimulating 
conditions,  have  induced  him  to  take  active  steps  towards  its 
realization.  He  examined  over  twenty  different  stories,  dramas, 
and  poems  in  search  of  a  suitable  subject ;  and  finally,  in  1847, 
decided  on  the  legend  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  with  which  he  had 
made  acquaintance  through  the  dramatic  versions  of  Hebbel 
and  Tieck.  Attempts  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  libretto  from 
the  poet  Reinick  having  failed,  Schumann,  utilizing  both 
plays  for  the  purpose,  constructed  one  for  himself,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  following  year  had  completed  the  music.  The 
first  performance  of  the  work,  which  took  place  at  Leipzig  in 
June,  1850,  under  the  composer's  direction,  met  with  small 
success ;  and  though  on  its  revival,  twenty-five  years  later, 
its  merits  were  far  more  fully  recognized,  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  "  Genoveva  "  must  be  classed  (with  "  Euryanthe," 
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41  Oberon,"  and  many  others)  among  the  operas  which  a  feeble 
*'  book  "  has  consigned  to  the  shelf. 

The  Adagio  with  which  the  Overture  to  "  Genoveva"  opens 
begins  as  follows — 


No.  i. 


Wind.  !        i  ^ 


VY  ma.  i         |  ^  |  — 5 


Clar. 


Vln. 


;&c. 


I  "••     tr~ 

'Cello  &  Fag. 


rflf- 


The  chief  melodic  figure  of  the  above  passage  (see  bars 
3  and  5)  is  much  used  throughout  the  opera.  It  occurs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  opening  chorus  ;  is  the  first  phrase  sung  by 
Genoveva  ("  Tho'  we  must  part  ")  as  she  bids  farewell  to  her 
husband ;  occurs  in  the  duet  in  which  Golo  avows  his  guilty 
passion  ;  and  is  made  use  of  at  the  end  of  the  opera,  where  it 
appears  in  an  altered  and  much  more  joyous  form.  The 
figure  played  by  the  'cellos  (see  bars  4  and  6)  is  also  used  in 
the  opera,  mainly  in  connection  with  Golo.  The  first  subject 
of  the  A  llegro — 


Vlns., 


?*=^+ 


—» 


'Cello.  | 


however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  opera,  nor  is  that  which 
follows  it — 


Clar. 


Fl.  &  Ob. 


&C. 


but  the  second  principal   theme  contains  a   phrase  which  is 
found  again  in  the  finale  of  the  second  act,  where  it  is  sung 
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by   Genoveva   to   the  words,    "  Help,    O    Heavenly  Father, 
help  !  "     (See  the  last  eight  notes  of  the  next  example)— 


No. 


Horns. 


-""*  —   m     +--••  T-    _    -•- 


&C. 


Ob.  &  Clar.         Flute. 


During  the  "  working-out  "  portion  we  meet  again  with  the 
phrase  from  No.  i,  which,  on  its  first  appearance,  is  thus 
accompanied — 


No.  5.  Cl.  &  Fag. 


&c. 


JFHorns 


After  the  usual  recapitulation,  No.  4  is  utilized  for  a  joyous 
Coda,  and  thus  extended — 


No.  6.  TUTTI. 


sf  *f 

This  grows  more  and  more  triumphant,  and,  with  a  noble 
theme  given  out  by  the  full  force  of  the  orchestra,  and  founded, 
as  will  immediately  be  seen,  on  the  gloomy  figure  first  heard 
in  the  third  bar  of  No.  i — 

No.  7.  ^~ 


fff 


the  Overture  comes  to  an  end. 


SECON1D      SERIES     OF 

Saturday  Afternoon 

Symphony   Concerts 

(Conductor— MR.  HENRY  J.  WOOD) 

ON 

.May      ist.  Grieg  Concert. 

,,       8th.  Beethoven  Concert. 

,,      1 5th.  Tschaikowsky  Concert. 

,,     22nd.  Wagner  Concert  (Wagner  born  May  22nd,  1813). 

,,      29th.  Berlioz,  Saint-Saens,  &c.,  Concert. 


Subscription  to  best  seats  for  the  Five  Concerts,  £i   15$. 
Single  Tickets,  7/6,  5/-,  2/6,   i/-, 

At  ROBERT  NEWMAN'S   Box  OFFICE, 

Queen's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  W. 


All  Patrons  purchasing  a  complete  set  of  Tickets  (either 
Reserved     or     Unreserved)    for    the    Five    Concerts    will     be 
presented    with    a    Ticket    for    the    same   part   of   the   Hall  at 
the    THANKSGIVING    MUSICAL    SERVICE    on    Sunday    Morning, 
June   2Oth,  1897. 


ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 


RICHTER  CONCERTS 


VNDER   THE   DIRECTION   OF 

MR.    N.    VERT. 


SUMMER  SEASON,   1897. 

(28th  Series.) 


DR.   HANS   RICHTER,   CONDUCTOR. 


PROGRAMME 

OF   THE 


FIRST  CONCERT 

MONDAY,  MAY  24,  AT  8.30. 
ORCHESTRA  OF  100  PERFORMERS, 


leader: 

MR.    ERNST    SCHIEVER. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  KING  WILLIAM  IV, 


JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS' 

Grand  ana  -  -  - 
Uprigbt  pianos  -  - 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO 

Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE  of  WALES. 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  DUCHESS  of  EDINBURGH 
(Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha). 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  DUCHESS  of  ALBANY. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCESS  BEATRICE. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  DUKE  and  DUCHESS  of  YORK. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  KING  of  PORTUGAL. 

His  Majesty  the  KING  of  BAVARIA. 

His  Holiness  the  POPE. 

<tec. 


JOHN   BRINSMEAD  &  SONS, 

pianoforte  (IDanufacturers 

(LEGION  OF  HONOUR:   MANY  GOLD  MEDALS), 
18,  20,  and  22,  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W. 

AND 

The  Brinsmead  Works,  Grafton  Road,  Kentish  Town,  N.W. 


THE     ORCHESTRA 

Consists  of  the  following  eminent  Artists:  

First  Violins. 

Violoncellos. 

Bassoons. 

Mr.  Schiever,  E. 

Mr.  Quid,  C. 

Mr.  Wotton,  T.  E. 

Leader. 

,,     Sons,  M. 

Principal. 
Gallrein,  A. 

,,    James,  E.  F. 

Eayres,  W.  H. 

Geary,  J. 

„    Conrad,  W. 

Blome,  A. 

Hambleton,  J.  E. 

Chadwick,  A. 

Hann,  W.  C. 

Contra  Fagotto. 

Easton,  W.  A. 

Hill,  T.  Egerton. 

Mr.  Conrad,  W. 

Gray,  R. 
Hopkinson,  E. 
Koopman,  J. 

Koopman,  M. 
Lloyd,  J.  A. 
Parker,  B.  P. 

Horns. 

Lardner,  E. 

Trust,  H.  T. 

Mr.  Borsdorf,  A. 

Lewis,  H. 

Van  Leeuwen,  M. 

„     Livsey,  R. 

Maney,  E. 

Woolhouse,  E. 

.,     Smith,  J. 

Oldaker,  T. 

„     Brain,  A.  E. 

Pitts,  J. 

Sutton,  W. 

Double  Basses. 

Windisch,  P. 

Mr.  Maney,  E.  F. 

Trumpets. 

Principal. 

Mr.  Jaeger,  G. 

Second  Violins. 

Bishop,  J. 

„     Morrow,  W. 

Mr.  Deichmann,  C. 

Bles,  A. 

,,     Soloman,  J. 

Principal. 
Halfpenny,  E.  E. 
Boxall,  W.  A. 
Gunnis,  J.  W. 
Hachenberger,  F. 
Hann,  Walter. 
Hann,  E.  H. 

Kendall,  F. 
Morel,  Noel. 
Platt,  G. 
Silvester,  W. 
Watson,  J.  L. 
Waud,  J.  P. 
Whitmore,  E.  W. 

Trombones. 

Mr.  Matt,  A.  E. 
„     Davies,  F.  W. 
„     Booth,  R.  H. 

Kelley,  T.  A. 

Tuba. 

Lawrence,  W. 

Flutes. 

Mr.  Guilmartin,  J. 

Lutgen,  A. 

Mr.  Vivian,  A.  P. 

Lutz,  W.  A. 
Morley,  H. 

,,    Jensen,  A. 

Tympani. 

Newton,  C. 

Mr.  Henderson,  C. 

Sewell,  W.  B. 

Piccolo. 

Stewart,  F. 

Mr.  Wilcocke,  J. 

Harp. 

Sutcliffe,  W. 

**    Jr* 

Mr.  Cockerill,  J.  H. 

GOF  Anglais. 

Violas. 

Mr.  Krause,  H. 

Mr.  Davies,  E.  W. 

Glockenspiel. 

Principal. 

OhnpR 

Mr.  Schroeder,  J. 

Channell,  H. 

unoes. 

Cruft,  J.  H. 
Flattely,  A. 
Hintze,  L. 

Mr.  Malsch,  W.  M. 
„     Horton,  E.  C. 

Side-Drum  and  Cymbals. 
Mr.  Strachan,  R.  W. 

Laubach,  W. 

Clarinets. 

Hobday,  A. 
Mapleson,  L.  S. 

Mr.  Egerton,  J. 
„     Wolff,  C. 

Bass  Drum  and  Triangle. 

Mr.  Chaine,  V.  A. 

Putler,  K. 

Schrattenholz,  E. 
,     Silberberg,  L. 
,  -  Starr,  H.  R. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Mr.  Augarde,  E.  J. 

Librarian. 
Mr.  Mapleson,  A. 

C.  BECHSTEIN 

Pianoforte  Manufacturer, 

BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO 

HER  MAJESTYJTHE  QUEEN. 

The  World's  Greatest  Pianists  prefer 

the  BECHSTEIN  Piano  to  any  other. 

LISZT  writes: "For  twenty-eight  years  I  have  now  used  your  Pianos, 

and  they  have  maintained  their  superiority.  Your  instruments  are  perfect." 

RUBINSTEIN  writes: "At  my  Concerts  I  use  BECHSTEIN'S  Pianos 

almost  exclusively.  C.  BECHSTEIN  has  attained  the  utmost  degree  of 
perfection  in  the  art  of  instrument  making." 

VON  BULOW  writes : "  C.  BECHSTEIN'S  Instruments  are  distinguished 

by  their  superior  quality  in  every  branch  of  Pianoforte  manufacture." 

D'ALBERT  writes : "I  play  everywhere  exclusively  on  Mr.  BECH- 
STEIN'S Pianos,  because  I  consider  them  in  every  respect  the  most  perfect 
in  the  whole  world." 

WAGNER  writes: " C.  BECHSTEIN'S  Pianos  are  resounding  benefits 

to  the  musical  world." 

GRIEG  writes:  "My  enthusiasm  for  your  productions  in  the  art  of 

Pianoforte-making  has  ever  been  far  too  great  for  it  possibly  to  be  in- 
creased. Pray  accept  the  assurance  of  my  boundless  esteem  and  veneration." 

MOSZKOWSKI  writes:  ..."Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  among 
pianists,  there  is  one  subject  on  which  they  must  all  agree — namely, 
in  appreciation  of  BECHSTEIN'S  Pianos.  His  inventive  genius,  assisted 
by  most  refined  workmanship,  has  succeeded  in  producing  THE  pianoforte  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Such  is  its  perfection  that  players  and  hearers  must 
all  agree  that  by  BECMSTEi  isr  the  last  word  in  Pianoforte  manu- 
facture has  been  said." 

MOTTL  writes :  "We  musicians  have  to  express,  in  addition  to  out 

admiration,  our  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  firm  of  BECHSTEIN  for  having 
given  us,  in  their  instruments,  the  possibility  of  producing  quite  orchestral 
effects  on  the  piano." 

STAVENHAGEN  writes:  "I  do  not  know  of  any  other  Pianoforte  besides 
yours  which,  in  tone  and  touch,  affords  the  player  facilities  so  exquisite  and 
ideal." 

SARAS  ATE  writes: "BECHSTEIN  is  the  Stradivarius  of  the  Piano." 

BERTHE  MARX  writes  :  "  Words  cannot  express  the  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  play 
upon  your  pianos,  which  reveal  fresh  beauties  to  me  every  time  I  touch  the 
keys." 

SOPHIE  MENTERzyyf^s." BECHSTEIN,  the  King  of  all  Pianoforte  manu- 
facturers." 

JOSEF  HOFMANNomztes:"The  BECHSTEIN  Piano  possesses  greater  poetry  of 
tone,  and  resembles  the  human  voice  more  than  any  other  instrument.  It  is 
the  realisation  of  my  ideal  of  a  piano,  and  the  only  one  on  which  I  can 
express  all  I  feel." 

SLIVINSKI  writes: "The  BECHSTEIN  Piano  is  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  modern  times.  It  combines  with  absolute  perfection  of  mechanism 
an  incomparable  beauty  of  tone  which  cannot  possibly  be  described,  but  must 
be  heard  to  be  understood." 
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OVERTURE,  "  LEONORA,  No.  3,"  IN  C      -      Beethoven. 

Beethoven's  single  opera— "  Fidelio,  or  Wedded  Love  " 

—was  produced  at  Vienna  on  the  2Oth  November,  1805, 

and  performed  three  times.     Dr.  Reeve,  of  Edinburgh, 

father  of  the  recent  well-known  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh 

Review,  was  in  the  theatre  on  the  2ist  November,  and 

has  left  a  description  of  what  he  saw ;  though,  as  he  was 

not  a  musician,  it  is  interesting  only  in  a  general  way  and 

is  not  devoid  of  errors.     The  Opera  was  then  withdrawn 

till  the  2gth  of  the  following  March.      In  the  interval 

which  elapsed  between  these  dates,  Beethoven  had  made 

large  alterations  in  the  work — had  reduced  it  from  three 

acts  to  two,   and  had  rewritten  the   Overture.     Others 

probably  prompted  the  alterations  in  the  Opera,  but  it 

can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  rewriting  of  the  Overture 

was  entirely  his  own  act.     The  Overture  played  on  the 

20th  November  was  that  now  known  as  "Leonora,  No.  2." 

That,  then,  is  the  first  of  the  four  compositions  which 

bear  the  name  of  Overture  to  the  Opera.     The  reason 

usually  assigned  for  his  rewriting  it  in  the  form  which 

we  are  now  to  hear — viz.,  that  the  Wind  instrument  parts 

were  too  difficult — can  hardly  be  respected,  since  Beethoven 

was  little  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  convenience  either 

of  singers  or  players.      When   Kraft,  the  Cello  player, 

complained   that   his   part    in    a    quartet    "  did   not   lie 

within  his  hand,"  "  it  must  lie "  was  the  answer ;   and 

when    Sontag    and     Ungher    entreated     Beethoven    to 

relieve   their    parts   in   the    Ninth    Symphony   of    notes 

out    of  their   reach,   he   was   inexorable   even   to   them. 
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Besides,  the  Wind  instrument  parts  in  the  revised 
Overture  are,  at  least,  as  difficult  as  they  were 
in  the  old  one,  if  not  more  so.  The  reason,  no  doubt, 
was  that  the  work  did  not  please  him ;  that  he  found,  on 
hearing  it,  that  it  did  not  express  his  ideas  adequately, 
Beethoven  rarely  altered  a  work  after  hearing  it.  He 
altered  interminably  before  making  the  complete  score ; 
but  when  once  the  music  was  fairly  written  down  and 
dismissed,  he  seldom  made  changes,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  very  few  instances  of  his  so  doing.  In  this  he 
differed  from  Mendelssohn,  who  often  made  large  altera- 
tions after  the  first  performances  of  his  music.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  Beethoven's  reason  for  altering 
his  Overture,  he  has  not  confined  himself  to  mere 
modifications,  but  has  recast  the  whole  work,  and  while 
preserving  its  original  shape  and  principal  subjects,  has 
alternately  compressed  and  developed  his  former  labour, 
added  fresh  themes,  chastened,  strengthened,  and,  in  fact, 
made  a  new  Overture  of  it — a  much  larger,  grander,  and 
maturer  work  than  before.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  here 
at  length  into  these  differences ;  but  to  any  person 
interested  in  music,  and  the  processes  by  which  these 
great  works  are  produced,  the  task  is  one  of  the  greatest 
interest,  and  the  opportunity  all  but  unique.  In  preserving 
the  first  draft  ("No.  2")  of  his  composition,  Beethoven  has 
admitted  us,  as  it  were,  into  his  very  work-room.  All 
who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear  may  behold  him 
there,  engaged  in  the  actual  heat  and  labour  of  com- 
position and  revision ;  here  pruning  and  there  compressing ; 
rejecting  old  materials ;  snatching  up  new  ones ;  erasing 
ineffective  passages,  extending  and  enforcing  effective  ones ; 
laying  in  here  a  brilliant  spot,  and  there  a  trenchant  line  ; 
elaborating,  altering,  fusing  all  in  the  glowing  fire  of  his 
genius,  till  the  result  is  that  wonderful  work  of  art  of 
which  the  world  may  well  be  proud  and  which  we  are 
about  to  hear. 

In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  more  prominent  changes 
may  be  mentioned. 

First,  the  new  Overture  is  much  longer  than  the  old 
one — 638  bars  in  the  place  of  530. 

Next,  the  plan  of  the  work  is  changed.  The  skeleton 
of  the  old  one  is  as  follows — Adagio — Allegro — the  two 


Trumpet  solos,  divided  by  eight  bars  of  tempo  primo,  and 
followed  by  Florestan's  Air  Adagio,  after  which  immedi- 
ately comes  the  scale  passage  for  the  Strings,  leading  at 
once  into  the  Coda,  Presto.  But  in  the  new  Overture  the 
second  Adagio  is  expunged,  the  composition  returns 
according  to  usual  custom  to  the  first  subject,  and  a 
lengthened  prolongation  takes  place  before  the  scale 
passage  and  Coda  are  reached. 

But  though  the  new  Overture  is  so  much  longer  than 
the  former  one,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  compression. 
Beethoven's  unsparing  hand  shows  itself  on  the  first  page. 
He  has  erased  the  "false  start"  with  which  he  formerly 
began  the  Introduction,  and  in  place  of 


we  now  save  a  bar  and  have  : — 
No.  2.  f— ~ 


f-fN  J^'j-- 


This  is  followed,   as  in   the  earlier  Overture,  by  the 

beautiful  air  sung  by  Florestan  in  the  dungeon  at  the 

beginning    of    the    Second  Act,    and  now   given   in  the 
Clarinets  and  Bassoons  :— 


No.  3. 


But  the  whole  of  the  Introduction  has  been  rewritten  and 
much  modified.  The  grand  crash  on  the  chord  of  A  flat 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Introduction  occurs  twice  in  the 
old  Overture,  but  is  reduced  to  once  in  the  new  ;  and 
between  this  and  the  beginning  of  the  Allegro  the_  knife 
has  been  largely  applied,  the  result  of  the  whole  being  to 
reduce  the  Introduction  from  56  bars  to  36. 
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The  Allegro  itself  is  founded  on  the  same  two  chief 
themes  as  before.  The  first,  which  seems  to  have  some 
mysterious  connection  with  the  passage  given  as  No.  10, 
is  now  raised  an  octave,  thus : — 


No.  4. 


Allegro. 


r^i33 


The  second  is  the  lovely  air  quoted  as  No.  3,  with  a 
slight  modification.  In  the  treatment,  however,  the 
curtailments  are  many,  and  consist  not  only  of  com- 
pression, but  of  the  entire  omission  of  considerable 
passages  containing  important  figures  and  themes,  in 
one  case  a  very  important  one.  The  rejections  consist 
almost  wholly  of  matter  not  belonging  to  the  original 
subjects,  so  that  the  result  is  to  make  the  work  more 
close  and  homogeneous,  while  the  length  of  the  first 
portion  (up  to  the  Trumpet  solo)  is  reduced  by  no  less 
than  100  bars,  notwithstanding  the  additional  matter 
introduced.  No  doubt  Beethoven  was  right,  but  one 
cannot  help  a  sigh  of  regret  at  the  rejection  of  the 
pizzicato  melody  in  the  Basses,  which  formed  so  delightful 
a  feature  in  the  earlier  work. 

The  additions  are  even  of  more  importance  than  the 
curtailments,  and  mostly  arise  out  of  the  materials 
already  present.  The  principal  one  is  an  episode  of  more 
than  50  bars  in  length  on  the  following  exquisite  theme : — 


Fag.  in  Srcs. 


which  is  the  metamorphosis  of  the  following  passage  in  the 
Flutes  and  Oboes  near  the  close  of  the  Introduction: — 

No.  6. 
Fl. 


II 


This  episode  is  introduced  by  a  passage  in  the  strings 
which,  though  fabricated  out  of  old  materials,  is  at  once 
so  new,  so  .beautiful,  and  so  characteristic  as  to  make 
it  impossible  not  to  quote  it  :  — 


No.  7. 

Tutti. 


PP  dim. 


the  rise  of  the  Bassoons  at  bar  10  of  the  quotation  by  a 
minor  third  (E  to  G  natural)  prepares  the  ear  for  the 
same  interval  in  the  episode  itself  (G  to  B  flat).  Another 
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most  interesting  and  characteristic  addition  is  nearer  the 
end  of  the  Overture,  immediately  preceding  the  famous 
scale  passage  of  the  Violins  which  ushers  in  the  Coda. 
The  following  is  the  old  termination  of  Florestan's  Air 
(where  it  interrupts  the  Allegro,  in  3-4  time,  Adagio],  its 
three  concluding  notes  being  then  repeated  by  the  First 
Violins  (see  a) : — 


o.  &  Ob.  with  FL  8m. 
Adagio.  . 
3 

P—  P—  f-^  "%    "&-J 

A 

TO>  ^^ 

[T-T    ^  4-*-*lH-C_ 

^ 

*=W351 

sue  .  L  .  pdz     *  P..U  .J 

—  4_ 

IB 

Fag.  8va.  pp 


This  was  in  the  original  Overture.  But  in  the  new  one  a 
magical  change  is  made.  Florestan's  Air,  though  retained, 
is  quite  differently  treated  ;  no  change  is  made  in  the 
tempo  of  the  movement ;  and  the  three  notes  at  (a)  and  (a), 
though  discarded  from  the  Air,  are  made  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  a  new  passage  of  twenty  bars'  length  and  most 
masterly  effect  in  the  Overture  : — 

No.  9. 

Allegro.  pi     p  i^  l""^! 

_^_  J     "*"_*_        jf-      i    _         Ob.    ffP 


—\f  1  r  ;  — 
c7     Jfc_    ' 

Cor. 

1  — 

*         IF      s*      —      1 

*i-§-  V  r 

Str.  J    f" 

/$.    r*  



p^1  TT?11  1 

TimP.iirr  f 

i 

1    ^  / 

f  p  —  i  — 

r"  ^ 

"—  ^  — 

—  1  

Str.^ 

r 

&c. 

fc>^—  "  

D 

f--* 

1  *—  ^-  -    = 
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The  last  of  the  additions  which  we  can  mention  is  the 
melody  which  now  appears  after  the  two  Trumpet  calls  :— 

No.  10. 
CL  &  Fl. 


and  which  is  taken  note  for  note  from  the  Opera,  where  it 
occurs  in  the  same  place.  But  though  this  melody  did  not 
appear  in  the  above  shape  in  the  first  version  of  the 
Overture,  it  perhaps  did  appear  in  another  shape ;  for  the 
second  section,  bars  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  in  a  modified  form, 
seem  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  animated  and  characteristic 
chief  subject  of  the  Allegro  (No.  4),  while  its  first  section, 
bars  i,  2,  3,  4,  forms  the  continuation  of  the  same  subject, 
as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two. 

But,  indeed,  one  might  go  on  quoting  until  the  whole 
score  was  transferred  to  the  programme.  Every  bar  offers 
some  wonderful  example  of  power  or  beauty,  and  the  whole 
is  surely  the  greatest  work  in  the  art.  Taken  as  "pure 
music " — as  a  piece  of  concise  construction  and  strict 
adherence  to  musical  "  form  " — the  "  Leonora,  No.  3," 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  remarkable  as  the  same  great 
master's  Overture  to  "  Coriolan,"  that  miracle  of  stern 
heroic  grandeur  and  compression,  not  wanting  also  in 
softer  and  more  graceful  lines.  But  great  as  is  musical 
symmetry,  is  there  not  an  interest  still  higher? — the 
interest  awakened  by  variety  and  complexity,  and  by  wild 
passion  and  longing,  by  suspense  and  rapture,  such  as 
that  of  which  this  great  composition  is  so  full  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  which  animates  every  note,  from 
the  colossal  unison  at  the  opening  to  the  fiery  speed  of 
its  close. 

No  explanation  has  ever  been  given  of  Beethoven  s 
abandonment  of  the  sublime  composition  which  we  are 
hearing  to-day,  on  the  revival  of  the  Opera  in  1814,  and 
the  substitution  for  it  of  one  so  entirely  different  in  key, 
subject-matter,  and  character  as  the  Overture  in 
major,  now  known  as  the  "  Overture  to  Fidelio."  In  this 
last  work  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Opera  itself,  and 
the  character  is  changed  from  lofty  tragedy  to  gaiety. 
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May  not  the  change  have  been  due  to  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  composer  that  his  earlier  work  was  too  vast, 
not  only  for  an  operatic  prelude,  but  for  the  subject  of 
the  story  on  which  "  Fidelio "  is  based  ?  Instead  of 
foreshadowing  the  personal  griefs  and  joys,  however 
momentous,  of  Leonora  and  Florestan,  the  anxieties  of 
a  jailer,  the  perplexities  of  a  clownish  lover,  the  sufferings 
of  a  few  prisoners,  and  the  villainy  of  a  petty  commandant 
— a  story  which  surely  owes  its  vitality  more  to  its  con- 
nection with  Beethoven's  music  than  to  any  intrinsic  force 
of  its  own — instead  of  shadowing  forth  such  comparatively 
petty  occurrences  as  these,  the  Overture  to  "  Leonora  " 
always  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  a  fitting  prelude 
to  any  of  the  most  tremendous  events  or  most  terrible 
catastrophes  that  have  occurred  in  history.  The  grief 
and  the  joy  are  the  griefs  and  joys  not  of  private  persons, 
but  of  whole  nations,  the  conflicts  are  the  "battles  of 
shaking"  of  the  Hebrew  Prophet.  Not  the  Retreat  from 
Moscow,  nor  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  as  told  from  the 
inside  by  the  magic  pen  of  Tolstoi — not  the  French 
Revolution  itself,  contains  anything  more  sustained, 
more  impetuous,  more  mournful,  more  stirring,  more 
pathetic,  more  triumphant,  than  this  wonderful  music- 
picture.  As  one  illustration  of  what  is  meant,  let  me 
refer  to  the  well-known  Trumpet-call,  which,  being 
played  off  the  stage  while  the  whole  action  of  the 
Orchestra  is  suddenly  suspended,  has  so  thrilling  and 
mysterious  an  effect.  Who  can  connect  this  passage 
in  the  Overture  with  the  distant  signal  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Governor  in  the  Opera  ?  No  one !  No :  it  is  a 
totally  different  thing  !  Heard  in  the  Overture,  during 
the  sudden  pause  which  succeeds  the  tremendous  hurry 
and  rush  of  the  instruments  up  the  scale,  it  has  all  the 
effect  of  a  summons  to  a  vanquished  army  to  lay  down 
its  arms :  there  is  a  forlorn,  desolate,  dead-of-night  effect 
about  it  that  is  overpowering  to  me,  and  I  seem,  as  I 
listen,  to  be  one  of  the  starving  wounded  soldiers  within 
the  walls  of  the  besieged  city,  trembling  between  the 
relief  and  the  dishonour  of  the  approaching  surrender. 
And  in  the  same  way  the  whole  Overture  appears 
to  be  lifted  far  above  even  the  interest  of  the  Opera 
which  follows  it  —  lifted  from  the  particular  to  the 


universal,  from  the  individual  to  the  national,  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  petty  to  the  tremendous, 
from  a  misfortune  to  a  catastrophe. 

G.  GROVE. 


Beethoven's  habit  of  altering  and  improving  his  subjects 
is  well  known.  A  better  instance  could  hardly  be 
found  than  is  given  by  the  successive  alterations  of  the 
chief  melody  in  the  "  Leonora  "  music,  from  its  original 
appearance  in  the  Opera  in  1805  to  its  final  abandonment 
there  in  1814. 


ist  Overture. 1805.    Introduction. 


Ditto. 

Adagio. 


-» ^ 


Air,  in  the  Opera.     1806. 


*  &TT-3f  —  ^^^s—  "~=- 


Jn   des    Le-  bens  Friih-lings-ta  -  gen     ist  das  Gliick  von  mir    ge  -  flohn. 


2nd  Overture.     1806.    Introduction.  ^ ^ 


i6 


Ditto.     2nd  Subject.    Allegro. 


-«a h_^ 1 b 


_Q •&_ 


3rd  Overture.     1808. 
Adagio. 


Air.     1814. 


In  des    Le-bens   Friih-lings-ta-gen      ist  das  Gliick  vonmir  .    .  ge-flohn. 


SYMPHONY  IN  B  MINOR,  No.  6  ("  Path6tique"), 

°P-  74     •  -       Tschctikowsky. 

I.     Adagio— Allegro    non    troppo— Andante— Moderate    assai— 

Andante — Allegro  vivo — Andante. 
II.    Allegro  con  grazia. 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

IV.  Finale— Adagio  lamentoso — Andante. 


There  is  probably  no  musician  who  has  read  Mrs. 
Newmarch's  interesting  and  instructive  preface  to  her 
translation  of  Alfred  Habets'  "  Borodin  and  Liszt,"*  who 
does  not  feel  regret  that  in  this  country  so  little  attention 
has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  the  composers  of  the 
new  Russian  school.  Up  to  a  very  recent  date  a  piece  or 
two  by  Glinka,  and  a  piece  or  two  by  Tschai'kowsky, 
comprised  about  all  that  we  know  of  recent  or  living 
Russian  composers.  The  information  which  Mrs. 
Newmarch  advances,  and  which  is  largely  drawn  from 
Cesar  Cui's  "  La  Musique  en  Russie,"  makes  us  long  to 
know  more  of  such  symphonic  and  apparently  genial 
composers  as  Balakireff,  Borodin,  Cesar  Cui,  Glazounoff, 
Moussorgsky,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  &c.  In  October,  1893, 
Tschai'kowsky  conducted  the  first  performance  of  his 
"  Symphonic  Pathetique "  in  St.  Petersburg.  When, 


*  "Borodin  and  Liszt,"  by  Alfred  Habets;  translated,  with  a  Preface, 
by  Rosa  Newmarch.     London  :  W.  Reeves,  1895. 
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three  weeks  later,  it  was  repeated  by  the  Imperial  Musical 
Society,  the  occasion  was  an  "  In  Memoriam  "  concert, 
given  in  honour  of  the  composer,  who  in  this  short 
interval  had  fallen  a  victim  to  death. 

This  sixth  and  last  Symphony  of  the  renowned  Russian 
composer  was  first  heard  in  England  at  a  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  on  February  28,  1894, 
and  was  repeated  on  March  14  following.  Then,  and 
wherever  it  has  since  been  heard,  it  at  once  made  its 
mark  as  an  extraordinarily  meritorious  and  remarkable 
work.  From  its  qualifying  title—"  Pathetique  "—it  may 
fairly  be  inferred  that  it  has  an  underlying  "programme," 
and  certainly  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  composer  has 
not  more  explicitly  stated  what  that  is.  It  might, 
however,  be  suggested  that  the  first  movement  may  be 
taken  to  express  the  doubts  and  the  "storm  and  stress" 
of  a  restless  and  heroic  soul  whose  lofty  aspirations  are 
opposed  by  a  cruel  fate.  Relieved,  however,  from  time  to 
time  by  radiant  rays  of  hope  and  happiness,  it  ends  with 
feelings  of  resignation  to  disappointment.  The  second 
movement,  with  its  persistent  quintuple  rhythm,  might 
stand  for  a  temporary  dallying  with  the  ease  and  sweets 
of  life.  With  a  return  to  activity  the  third  movement 
unmistakably  treats  of  heroic  deeds  resulting  in  a  glorious 
victory,  soon  to  be  followed,  in  the  Finale,  by  lamentations 
at  the  hero's  approaching  end,  and  by  the  final  catastrophe 
of  his  death.  Though  not  wanting  in  moments  of  hope 
and  comfort,  the  concluding  movement  closes  in  a  manner 
so  expressive  of  the  utmost  depths  of  despair,  that  it 
appears  almost  like  a  protest  against  the  Catholic  belief 
that  the  grave  is  but  the  cradle  of  a  future  life. 

Eminent  and  highly  esteemed  as  Tschaikowsky  was  in 
his  lifetime,  it  does  seem  hard  that  he  should  not  have 
been  spared  to  enjoy  the  posthumous  fame  which  this 
work,  his  "  Song  of  the  Swan,"  has  already  brought  him. 
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I.  The  first  movement  of  this  Symphony  is  prefaced  by 
a  short  Introduction  (Adagio),  which  is  based  upon  a 
theme  in  premonition  of  the  principal  first  subject  of  the 
Allegro  to  which  it  immediately  leads.  Allotted  to  the 
Bassoon  in  its  lowest  register,  and  supported  at  the  out- 
set by  subdominant  harmony  on  the  part  of  the  Double 
Basses  divisi,  this  preliminary  theme,  which  is  notable 
for  its  mysterious  and  mournful  character,  may  be  thus 
quoted : — 


No.  1. 


Violas. 


Its  extension  is  brought  to  a  close  on  the  first  inversion  of 
the  dominant,  when,  after  a  short  pause,  the  quick  move- 
ment (Allegro  non  troppo)  is  proceeded  with.  This  is 
started  by  the  Violas  and  Violoncellos  in  the  following 


manner  :- 


No.  2. 


Violas. 
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Repeated  by  the  Flutes  and  Clarinets,  it  is  taken  up  by 
the  Violins  and  worked  to  a  climax,  followed  by  a  series  of 
descending  scales,  leading  to  an  alternative  subject : — 


No.  3.    Str. 


Oh.  c.  FI.  8. 


y          ^^ — = 


c.8. 


The  Strings  soon  start  an  animated  figure  of  accompani- 
ment in  semiquavers,  which  from  time  to  time  is  broken 
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in  upon  by  short  ejaculatory  passages  on  the  part  of  the 
Wind  instruments.     First : — 


FL  &  Ob.       e.  8. 


No.  4. 


No.  6. 


f  Trombonl 


jfdjt^jf 


A  climax  having  been  reached  in  the  course  of  this  long 
and  stormy  bridge  of  transition,  all  gradually  calms  down 
in  preparation  for  the  second  subject  proper.  Introduced 
by  two  bars  Adagio,  it  starts  Andante  with  the  following 
suave  melodic  theme  : — 


No.  8.  VI.  c.  sordini. 
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It    is    immediately   followed    by    an    alternative   theme 

(Moderate  mosso) : — 


— which  in  turn  is  complemented  by:  — 


No.  8. 


Ob.  c.  Fl.  8. 


SEEE 


§&^=5d: 


Fag..*!/ 


Cl.  c. 


_*_*_ 


Troiuboni. 


Anon,  No.  6,  much  more  fully  scored,  is  reverted  to ; 
and  a  Codetta,  standing  upon  a  pedal-point,  brings  the 
first  section  of  the  movement  to  a  close  in  the  parallel 
key  (D  major). 


What  follows  might  be  defined  as  a  further  development 
of  what  has  gone  before,  or  as  "  working-out "  and 
"  recapitulation  "  in  one.  This  section  commences 
(Allegro  vivo)  with  the  following  strepitous  passage :— 


— the  extension  of  which  leads  immediately  to  a  fugato 

based   upon   two   subjects,   the  upper  one   of  which   is 

derived   from   the   first   subject  (No.    2).      Commencing 
thus : — 

No.  10. 

VI.  feroce. 


— it  is  worked  out  at  great  length  and  with  much  freedom 
and  ingenuity.     In  its  course  a  climax  is  reached  by  the 


interposition  of  the  following  Trumpet  theme,  doubled  by 
the  Bassoons  against  a  continuous  semiquaver  accom- 
paniment : — 

No.  11. 

Trombe  e.  Bssn.  & 


fff  marcatissimo. 


tr~?  r—  F 

Er  '  1  p- 

r—  —  1  

i  —  i 

=J= 

Nowhere  can  it  be  said  that  either  the  first  or  the  second 
subject  is  reproduced  in  its  original  shape.  The  latter 
more  nearly  approaches  this  on  its  being  reverted  to 
towards  the  close,  when,  with  a  change  of  tempo  to 
Andante,  it  is  presented  in  the  key  of  B  major.  An 
extremely  interesting  and  effective  Coda  brings  the 
movement  to  a  quiet  close.  This  is  based  upon  the 
descending  scale  passage  from  No.  3.  It  is  treated  as 
a  "  ground-bass,"  six  times  repeated,  and  each  time  with 
a  different  superstructure.  We  quote  the  first : — 


No.  12. 


II.  The  second  movement  (Allegro  con  grazi a)  furnishes 
us  with  a  rare  if  not  a  solitary  example  of  an  extended 
symphonic  movement  couched  in  5-4  time.  The  late  Dr. 
Ferdinand  von  .Hiller  has  shown,  in  his  interesting 
"  Rhythmical  Studies,"  that  a  bar  of  5-4  time  may  consist 
of  five  beats  of  which  only  the  first  is  accented  ;  and  that 
it.  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  duple  and  triple 
or  of  triple  and  duple  time,  or,  in  other  words,  as  alterna- 
tions of  these  different  rhythms.  Strange  as  it  may  sound 
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to  unaccustomed  ears,  it  has  the  advantage  of  opening 
up  to  the  composer  a  vast  field  of  rhythmical  variety. 

Allowing  for  the  omission  of  sundry  harmonic  fillings-up 
on  the  part  of  both  Strings  and  Wind,  its  opening  theme 
may  thus  be  sketched : — 


r     *i  r  r        r  •         r 


This,  after  repetition,  is  complemented  by  an  alternative 
theme : — 


No.  14. 


On  these  two  themes,  which  are  subjected  to  much  variety 
of  treatment,  the  whole  of  the  first  section  is  based. 
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The  Trio,  as  it  might  technically  be  termed,  is  similarly 
constructed  on  two  short  themes,  standing  throughout  on 
a  throbbing  pedal-bass.  First : — 


No.  15. 


con  dolcezza  ejlebile. 


p~ 

Secondly 
No.  16.     ^ 


i 


1 r 


The  first  section,  somewhat  modified  in  form  and  treat- 
ment, is  then  repeated.  A  brief  Coda,  based  upon  the 
following  chorale-like  theme  :  — 


No.  17. 


Wood  -Wind. 


— and  succeeded  by  reminiscences  of  the  opening  section 
and  Trio,  brings  the  movement  to  a  quiet  close. 

III.  The  third  movement  (Allegro  molto  vivace)  opens 
with  eight  introductory  bars  of  quaver-triplets,  which  are 
subsequently  employed  as  a  figure  of  accompaniment, 
which,  with  slight  intermission,  persistently  runs  through- 
out the  movement.  The  general  character  of  this  figure 
of  accompaniment  will  be  made  apparent  by  reference  to 
its  commencement : — 


No.  18. 


simili. 
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In  company  with  a  modification  of  this  figure  of  accom- 
paniment, the  principal  subject  enters  thus  at  the 
commencement  of  the  ninth  bar : — 


No.  19. 


Ob. 


Its   re-appearance   on   several    degrees   of    the   scale    is 
antithetically  complemented  by : — 


No.  20. 


VI.  e.  8. 


*==£ 


Cor.  __  __=_ 

An  alternative  theme  at  length  puts  in  its  appearance  :— 

No.  21. 

I  VI.  c.  8. 

%7    «_).      ^  *       ^*_ 

And  this  is  supplemented  by  another  :— 

VLc.8. 

_fr.l 

NO.  22.:^- 


marcato. 


The  exposition  and   first    development  of  these  several 
themes,  on  the  signature  being  changed  to  that  of  E  major, 
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give  way  to  a  further  development  and  prolongation  of 
No.  19,  still  accompanied  by  quaver-triplets : — 


No.  23. 


01. 


1 


3? 


^—=5 


-M* 


~  -. 


B 


3 


&C. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  above  the  triplet  motion 
ceases,  and  now,  following  a  full  close  in  E  major,  yet 
another  new  theme  is  propounded  : — 

Cl.  c.  FL  8. 


No.  24. 


The  development  of  this  theme,  followed  by  a  further 
discussion  of  No.  23,  serves  as  a  bridge  of  transition 
to  the  "  recapitulation  "  section. 

With  a  change  of  signature  to  that  of  G  major  we 
find  ourselves  again  on  familiar  ground,  and,  except  for 
the  interpolation  of  a  long  rushing  passage  of  ascending 
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and  descending  scales,  and  sundry  modifications  in  the 
treatment  of  the  subject-matter,  there  we  remain  until 
the  final  Coda  brings  the  movement  to  a  close  in  G  major 
— the  key  in  which  it  began. 

IV.  The  Finale  opens  Adagio  lamentoso  with  the 
following  theme,  the  laying  out  of  which  at  the  outset 
is  remarkable  for  the  strange  manner  in  which  the 
Strings  cross  each  other : — 

Largamente. 
No.  25.  VI.  1.     ,^>  ^  ^ 

~       I     i 


& 


f 

vi.  a- 


(3 


x-'LI&Fag.  f\^^ 
™f>P     *  _ 


mf 


Viola 


™/=~P 


mf 


c.8. 


The  extension  and  repetition  of  this  mournful  lament 
at  length  gives  way  (with  a  change  of  tempo  to  Andante)  to 
a  singularly  suave  and  peace-bringing  second  subject: — 


No.  26.  VI.  Con  tenerezza  e  devozione. 


tfe 


3 


ere*. 


Except  for  a  turbulent  passage,  increasing  in  speed,  and 
ending  with  a  crash  (fff)  on  the  chord  of  C  major,  and 
except  for  the  interpolation,  towards  the  close,  of  a 
remarkable  episodical  Trombone  passage,  reinforced  by 
a  Gong  :— 


No.  27. 


Tromb^ni. 


PP 


PPP 


—this  movement  is  entirely  founded  on  the  two  themes 
(Nos.  25  and  26)  above-quoted.  Immediately  following 
the  Trombone  passage  (No.  27),  the  second  subject 
(No.  26)  is  reverted  to  ;  but  this  being  transposed  to 
the  minor  key,  the  movement,  as  it  gradually  dies  away 
into  silence,  maintains  its  dirge-like  character  to  the 
very  last. 

C.  A.  B. 


VARIATIONS   FOR  ORCHESTRA  ON  A  THEME 
OF   HAYDN'S — "  CHORALE  ST.  ANTONII  "     Brahms. 


This  work  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Vienna, 
at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  the  2nd  November,  1873, 
and  was  first  played  in  this  country  at  the  Saturday 
Concert  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  7th  March,  1874.  It 
adds  another  to  those  splendid  sets  of  Variations — on  a 
theme  of  Schumann's  (Op.  9) ;  on  another  theme  of 
Schumann's  (Op.  23)  ;  on  a  theme  of  Handel's  (Op.  24)  ; 
on  a  theme  of  Paganini's  (Op.  35) — which  are  so  well 
known  to  Pianoforte  players. 

It  has  been  not  unhappily  styled  a  Hommage  a  Haydn, 
since  the  theme  is  taken  from  the  works  of  the  father  of 
the  modern  orchestra,  by  one  who  is  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  his  loyal  descendant.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  Brahms  is  a  true  child  of  Haydn,  in  as  strict 
a  sense  as  Haydn  was  the  child  of  any  great  master  who 
preceded  him  ;  and  in  these  days,  when  we  are  often  told 
that  the  old  forms  have  done  their  work,  and  had  their 
day,  it  is  remarkable  to  find  a  great  composer  for  the 
orchestra  holding  so  fast  by  them  as  Brahms  does. 

We  learn  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  F.  Pohl, 
the  biographer  of  Haydn,  that  the  theme  on  which  these 
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Variations  are  founded  is  taken  from  a  collection  of 
divertimenti  for  brass  instruments,  still  remaining  in 
manuscript ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  entitled  in 
the  Score — "  Chorale  St.  Antonii  " — Hymn  of  St. 
Anthony.  We  quote  the  theme  in  its  entirety.  It  is  a 
pretty,  smooth,  melody,  in  a  quasi-march  time,  remarkable 
only  for  the  fact  that  in  the  first  portion  the  phrase  is  five 
bars  long,  instead  of  four,  as  usual. 


Theme.      Andante. 


n  u       -.  i—  .1  i.i   i  .       .  j  < 

P!       r    LJ     I      ,r    La         T  Ftj^f         ^r^I 
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EFz 

^•i^««B          xJ.*~~- 


The  instrumentation  of  this  includes  two  low  Horns, 
Oboes  and  Bassoons,  and  the  Contrafagotto  or  Double 
Bassoon,  as  well  as  the  Cellos  and  Basses.  The  Double 
Bassoon  we  are  familiar  with  in  the  C  minor  and  Choral 
Symphonies  of  Beethoven.  He  had  made  its  acquaint- 
ance in  early  youth,  in  the  band  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne, 
at  Bonn,  where  as  a  boy  he  played  the  Viola,  and  where 
the  Contrafagotto,  owing  to  some  happy  accident,  had 
established  itself.  It  must  have  been  at  that,  time  a 
solemn  rarity.  Where  Haydn  came  to  know  it  is  more 
than  doubtful,  unless  it  was  long  after  the  date  of  his 
little  divertimento,  at  the  Handel  Festival  which  he  is 
said  to  have  attended  at  Westminster  Abbey  in  1791,  and 
where  this  huge  and  effective  instrument  was  a  subject  of 
much  remark.  He  has  placed  it  in  the  score  of  the 
''Creation,"  showing  a  curious  abstention  in  not  employing 
it  in  the  representation  of  Chaos,  where  its  abyssmal 
tones  would  be  irresistible  to  a  modern  composer,  and 
using  it  rather  in  places  where  picturesque  effect  was 
demanded,  as  in  "  The  Heavens  are  telling."  It  has 
almost  an  obbligato  part  in  the  famous  passage  in  which 
the  gliding  of  the  serpent  is  imitated,  and  so  on. 

In   the    ist  Variation,  Poco  piu  animate,  the    Violins 
make  their  appearance  : — 

Var.  1. 

Poco  piii  animate.      JL  '£:  _^_       ^L.  :£~-^-  _  ^_ 

-r  r  f'T  rfr -f-r 


Str.  p 


-04-mG* 


>-> 

Fas.  &  Cor. 
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The  figure  assigned  to  them  (in  four  quavers)  is  accom- 
panied by  one  in  triplets  in  the  Violas  and  Cellos,  and 
these  alternately  change  places,  in  what  is  called  "double 
counterpoint."  As  the  Variation  proceeds,  the  Wind 
Instruments  join  in. 

Variation  2  is  still  more  lively  —  Piu  vivace,  and  the  key 
changes  to  B  flat  minor.  The  Clarinets  and  Bassoons 
have  a  variation  of  the  theme,  while  the  Violins  dash  in 
with  an  arpeggio  figure  :— 


VL  l. 


Var.  2.     Piii  mvace. 


n    d  ^^?  J  _— — ^  *"  ^^^  rf" 


^.TsJN  4--2J3-J 

_M-«     g  n  _  — 2-  _  ~^- 


In  Variation  3,  Con  moto,  we  are  brought  back  to  the 
major,  but  the  tempo  changes  to  2-4.  Here  the  theme  is 
taken  by  the  Oboes,  doubled  by  the  Bassoons  an  octave 
below,  while  an  independent  accompaniment  is  played 
by  the  lower  Strings  : — 


Var.  3.     Con  moto. 

ob. ,     r 

-* 


PP  hfjato. 


On  repetition,  the  Violins  and  Violas  take  the  part 
which  the  Oboes  and  Bassoons  have  just  had,  and  the 
Flutes  accompany  with  very  effective  arpeggio  figures, 
doubled  two  octaves  below  by  the  Bassoons.  This 
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Variation  is  much  more  extended  than  either  of  the  other 
two,  and  more  important  in  every  respect,  and  the  colour 
ot  the  orchestration  is  peculiar  and  charming. 

1  For  Variation  4  we  return  to  the  minor,  and  the  tembo 
is  3-8  :— 


Var.  4. 


Ob.,  with  Cor.  in  8ves. 

k» — T  r  P. — 


The  melody  quoted  is  given  out  by  the  First  Oboe,  with 
Horn  an  octave  below ;  and  is  then  reinforced  by  the 
Flute,  with  the  Bassoon  two  octaves  lower.  The  Violas, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  Cellos,  accompany  in  scale 
passages  of  semiquavers.  On  repetition,  the  parts  change 
places — the  melody  in  the  Strings,  and  the  scale  passages 
in  the  Wind. 

Variation  5  is  Vivace,  in  major,  6-8.  The  upper  melody 
is  given  by  Flutes,  Oboes,  and  Bassoons,  doubled  through 
two  octaves : — 


Var.  5. 


PI.  in  Sven. 
Ob. 


On  repetition,  the  moving  parts  are  taken  by  the  Strings, 
and  the  accompaniment  by  the  Wind. 

In  Variation  6,  Vivace,  major  and  2-4,  we  enter  on  an 
entirely  new  treatment.  A  fresh  figure  is  introduced,  a 
quaver  and  two  semiquavers,  alternating  with  groups  of 
eight  semiquavers  : — 


Var.  6.   Vivace. 
4 


j&dp%3=tt^tttotttt^tt^&&2itt^==: 

^^^~  .  .^r^ij^f'^^jT^^       ^:^' 


-E^-TV  *&2L 


Con  traf  a". 


Str. 


^ 


T 


During  the  first  four  bars  of  the  quotation,  as  will  be 
seen,  the  Strings  accompany  with  the  original  simple 
theme  in  harmony  ;  but  afterwards  in  passages  running 
in  arpeggio  and  in  scale,  up  and  down  the  register  in 
contrary  motion. 

Variation  7,  Grazioso,  major,    6-8.     Here  the  Violins^ 
in  octave  above  the  Clarinets,  move  down  the  scale  bar 
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by  bar,  while  the  Piccolo-Flute,  doubled  by  the  Violin,  is 
employed  on  a  fresh  and  independent  melody  :— 

Var.  7.  Grazioso,  P  doke  espress. 
Fl.  with  Violas  in  8ves. 


For  the  8th  Variation—  Presto  non  troppo,  B  flat  minor, 
3-4 — the  Strings  are  muted,  and  all  the  instruments  play 
their  softest  throughout.  It  begins  as  follows,  and  at  the 
6th  bar  the  Piccolo,  &c.,  enter  with  an  inversion  of  the 
phrase : — 
Var.  8. 


PP  sempre. 


Pice.  Cl.  &  Pag. 


8ves.  PP  sempre. 
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The   end   of    this '  Variation    produces   a   beautiful   and 
extraordinary  effect. 

The  Finale  is  in  common  time  and  in  major.  The  first 
thing  we  notice  about  it  is  that  it  is  founded  throughout 
on  the  following  phrase— itself  an  obvious  modification  of 
the  original  theme  :— 


zm 


which  is  first  used  as  a  "  ground  bass  " — the  Bass  recur- 
ring eleven  times  successively — and  is  then  employed  in 
other  parts  of  the  score,  worked  with  other  figures.  It 
opens  thus :— 


Andante. 


Violarp--      ~jr  -pr_g=fV    9  §*' '*' 
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Contrafag.  P  legato. 


Amongst  other  contrivances,  the  artifice  called  "  diminu- 
tion "  is  employed,  as  in  this  passage :— 
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where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  subject  played  by  the 
Violins  is  in  the  same  intervals  with  the  Bass  which 
supports  it,  but  in  notes  of  half  the  length.  The  interval 
between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  quoted  in  the  last 
example  is  filled  up  by  rapid  arpeggios  in  the  Second 
Violins  and  Violas.  At  almost  every  recurrence  of  the 
"ground  bass"  there  is  a  new  and  independent  accom- 
paniment. Here  is  an  instance  : — 


and  here  another  : — 
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the  two  Violins   having  in  each  a  third   distinct   figure 
shared  between  them,  which  there  is  no  room  to  quote. 

At  the  climax,  the  original  melody  returns  in  the 
String  Band,  heralded  by  two  characteristic  bars,  as 
follows  : — 
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the  Wood-wind  Band  accompanying  in  scales  of  semi- 
quavers, and  the  Brass  filling  up  the  harmony.  At  this 
point  the  Triangle  is  introduced  up  to  the  end.  Then  the 
process  is  reversed,  the  melody  being  played  by  the  major 
part  of  the  Wood  and  Brass,  while  the  Strings  have  the 
running  accompaniment.  And  thus  by  degrees  the  final 
chord  is  reached. 


The  learning  and  technical  skill  exhibited  in  these 
Variations  is  obvious  enough,  even  from  so  slight  an 
analysis  as  the  present.  The  science  of  the  composer, 
however,  by  no  means  obscures  other  equally  valuable 
qualities  in  his  work.  The  treatment  of  the  orchestra 
exhibits  some  points  well  worthy  of  notice  for  their 
novelty  and  effect.  Brahms  has  carried  to  an  extra- 
ordinary pitch  the  practice  of  doubling  and  tripling  his 
melodies,  of  which  Beethoven  made  so  much  use.  The 
effect  of  this,  as  employed  in  the  present  work,  is  to  give 
great  richness,  while  it  certainly  does  not  interfere  with 
the  clearness  of  the  music.  The  Double  Bassoon,  Piccolo- 
Flute,  and  Triangle  are  all  unusual  instruments — the  last 
two  especially  so  in  a  serious  composition.  (Beethoven 
sanctions  the  employment  in  the  Finale  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony.)  Their  combination  of  the  first  of  these  with 
the  four  Horns  gives  a  great  solemnity  and  a  peculiar  tone 
to  the  colouring,  and  even  the  hazardous  tones  of  the 
Piccolo  and  Triangle  are  so  used  as  only  to  add  to  the 
legitimate  and  good  effect  of  the  whole. 

G.  GROVE. 


TONE-POEM  FOR  ORCHESTRA,  "  DON  JUAN  " 

(after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20      -  R.  Strauss. 

(First  time  at  these  Concerts.) 


Richard  Strauss,  the  son  of  Franz  Strauss,  an  eminent 
horn  player  and  professor  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Munich,  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  nth  of  June,  1864. 
While  pursuing  his  general  education  at  the  Gymnasium 
and  University,  he  was  at  the  same  time  musically 
instructed  by  W.  Mayer,  and  in  1881,  while  still  a  student 
at  the  University,  came  forward  with  his  first  Symphony, 
which  at  once  drew  the  attention  of  musical  circles  to  the 
young  composer.  In  1885  he  was  engaged  to  assist 
Hans  von  Billow  in  the  direction  of  the  Grand  Ducal 
Orchestra  at  Meiningen,  and,  on  von  Billow  giving  up 
his  post  there  in  the  following  year,  was  called  to  Munich 
as  third  conductor  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre.  In  1889 
he  moved  to  Weimar,  where  he  shared  the  duties  of 
Hofkapellmeister  with  Ed.  Lassen.  Of  late  years  he  has 
resided  in  Munich,  where,  during  the  protracted  illness 
of  Hermann  Levi,  and  since  his  retirement,  he  has  borne 
the  principal  brunt  of  conducting  at  the  Royal  Court 
Opera. 

Startingwith  the  composition  of  Symphonies,  Concertos, 
Quartets,  Sonatas,  Pianoforte  pieces,  and  Songs,  it  was 
not  until  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  traditional 
forms  of  the  classical  school  that,  on  coming  under  the 
influence  of  the  late  Alexander  Ritter,  during  his  Mein- 
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ingen  period,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  composition 
of  works  which  admit  of  more  freedom  of  treatment  and 
a  larger  amount  of  romanticism,  as  instanced  by  his  Sym- 
phonic Fantasia  "  Aus  Italien,"  and  his  orchestral  Tone- 
Poems  "  Don  Juan,"  "  Macbeth,"  "  Tod  und  Verklarung," 
"  Till  Eulenspiegel,"  "  Also  sprach  Zarathustra,"  &c. 

As  Lenau,  the  poet  from  whom  the  musician  has  in  the 
present  instance  drawn  his  inspiration,  is  almost  entirely 
unknown  to  English  readers,  a  few  words  as  to  his  life 
and  works  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Nicolaus  Lenau, 
whose  full  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembach  von  Strehlenau, 
was  born  at  Czartad,  in  Hungary,  August  15,  1802.  He 
lost  his  reason  in  1844,  just  after  the  completion  of  his 
dramatic  poem  "  Don  Juan,"  and  died  in  an  asylum  at 
Oberdobeln,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850.  Among  his 
larger  poetical  works  are  ''Savonarola,"  "  Die  Albigenser," 
and  "  Faust  "  ;  but  it  is  on  account  of  his  lyrical  poems,  of 
which  he  published  two  volumes,  that  he  is  most  esteemed. 
They  are  characterised  by  fresh  originality,  beautiful 
sympathy  with  nature,  and  melodious  diction.  Schumann 
was  one  of  the  first  to  discover  their  suitableness  for 
alliance  with  music,  as  his  Op.  90  and  Op.  117  sufficiently 
testify.  Since  his  time  many  of  them  have  been  set  to 
music,  some  of  them  repeatedly. 

The  Don  Juan  whom  Lenau  has  poetically  depicted  is 
a  far  finer  character  than  the  "  Prince  of  Libertines  " 
whom  Da  Ponte  evolved  from  the  old  Andalusian  legend 
and  whom  Mozart  immortalised.  As  Lenau  himself 
explained,  he  is  not  represented  as  the  hot-blooded, 
passionate  man  who  is  perpetually  in  pursuit  of  beautifu 
women.  His  longing  is  for  a  woman  who  for  him  shall 
be  the  incarnation  of  womanhood,  and  in  a.  single 
individual  shall  comprise  all  the  virtues  of  the  entire  sex, 
This  impossible  ideal  he  of  course  fails  to  find,  and 
consequently  is  seized  with  disgust.  This  it  is  that  (as 
Byron  says)  "  sends  him  to  the  devil  before  his  time. 
Unlike  the  Don  Juan  who  has  formed  the  groundwork  of 
so  many  various  versions  of  the  original  legend,  Lenau s 
Don  Tuan  repents,  and  even  makes  what  reparation  he 
can  for  the  women  he  has  injured  and  jilted,  by  providing 
for  them  in  his  Will.  In  the  end,  bored  and  disgusted 
with  life,  he,  Tristan-like,  voluntarily  offers  himself  as  a 
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sacrifice  by  dropping  his  sword  in  a  duel  which  he  fights 
with  Don  Pedro,  who  seeks  to  revenge  himself  for  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  Governor,  whom  Don  Juan  had 
killed,  and  thus,  pierced  through  by  Don  Pedro,  he  dies. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  which  Strauss  has  here 
musically  illustrated.  If  it  had  been  his  wish  to  produce 
a  work  of  an  unprecedentedly  impassioned  character,  he 
could  hardly  have  made  choice  of  a  better  subject. 
Dealing  with  feelings  rather  than  with  facts,  it  may  be 
said  to  comprise  a  series  of  love-adventures,  in  the  course 
of  which  Don  Juan's  vigorously  determined  character  and 
passionate  nature  are  sharply  contrasted  with  the  more 
tender  affections  of  the  women  to  whom  he  makes  love. 
The  only  little  bit  of  realism  we  meet  with  occurs  just 
before  the  close,  when  his  last  expiring  sigh  is  somewhat 
realistically  represented  by  a  descending  passage  for  the 
Violins. 

The  Symphonic  Poem  form,  which  was  inaugurated  by 
Liszt,  having  been  pretty  generally  adopted  by  present 
day  composers  for  the  expression  of  their  thoughts,  calls 
for  no  apology.  It  is  well,  however,  to  explain  that  it 
differs  less  from  the  traditional  Symphonic  form  than 
some  critics  would  have  us  believe.  A  comparison  of  the 
established  form  of  the  so-called  classical  period  with 
that  devised  by  Liszt  will  make  this  apparent.  The 
former  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  (i)  the  exposition 
of  the  principal  subjects  ;  (2)  their  development ;  and  (3) 
their  recapitulation.  For  this  Liszt  has  substituted  (i) 
exposition  ;  (2)  development ;  and  (3)  further  development ; 
or,  as  Wagner  tersely  expressed  it,  "  nothing  else  but 
that  which  is  demanded  by  the  subject  and  its  expressible 
development."  The  doing  away  with  recapitulation,  which 
formerly  saved  so  much  trouble,  by  no  means  eases  the 
composer's  task,  which  now  becomes  one  of  pure  evolution. 
It  seems,  therefore,  not  unlikely  that  in  the  future 
the  composition  of  a  successful  Symphonic  Poem  will 
be  regarded  as  the  highest  test  of  a  composer's  powers. 
It  is  on  such  a  plan  as  that  described  above  that  Strauss 
has  constructed  the  Tone-Poem  now  to  be  brought  before 
us.  In  glowing  colours  he  treats  of  the  magic  power  of 
woman's  love.  So  long  as  "  flows  the  fiery  pulse  of 
youth,"  the  Don  Juan  of  the  poem,  like  the  bee  and  the 
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butterfly,  roves  from  one  beauty  to  another.  Preferring 
the  "  species  to  the  individual,"  and  fearing  that  "the 
sweet  breath  of  a  wife  might  change  to  the  foetid 
atmosphere  of  a  dungeon,"  he  glories  in  his  many  but 
transitory  conquests.  ...  At  length  comes  the  time 
when  hope  and  passion  have  died  within  him,  and  he  looks 
upon  the  "  world  as  a  wilderness  shrouded  in  night  " 
.  .  .  and  dies. 

As  regards  its  formal  aspect,  this  Tone-Poem  is  comprised 
within  the  scope  of  a  single  movement,  starting  Allegro 
molto  con  brio,  but  admitting  many  modifications  of  tempo 
in  its  course.  Its  principal  first  subject  may  be  defined 
as  consisting  of  three  distinct  ideas,  which  may  be  thus 
outlined.  First  : — 
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Thirdly  :— 


No.  3.  VI.  c.  8. 


In  the  course  of  the  first  working-out  of  this  material 
occurs  a  chromatically  descending  passage,  suggestive  of 
disappointment  or  remorse.  Attention  is  specially  due  to 
its  first  appearance,  as  subsequently  it  attains  importance 
under  several  metamorpho'ses.  Divested  of  accompanying 
passages,  it  stands  thus  :— 


No.  3a. 


Wood-Wind. 


Introduced  by  a  tremolo  of  small  Bells  (Glockenspiel), 
a  pedal-point  on  F  sharp,  extending  through  nineteen 
bars,  serves  in  a  very  beautiful  manner  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  second  subject  proper.  A  Solo  Violin, 
playing  in  its  highest  register,  effects  this  by  several 
repetitions  of  a  salient  phrase,  proper  to  the  second 
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subject.      The  melodious,  but  somewhat  polyphonically 
treated,  second  subject  may  be  thus  sketched— 
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It  is  lengthily  developed,  and  grows  more  animated  and 
impassioned  as  it  proceeds.  Following  a  fortissimo  (nn 
poco  piu  lento)  on  the  chord  of  E  minor,  the  first  group  of 
subjects  (Nos.  i — 3)  is  reverted  to  and  more  amply 
developed. 

This  further  treatment  of  the  principal  subject-matter 
gives  way  to  a  well-wrought-out  episode,  into  the  con- 
struction'of  which  three  new  ideas  enter.  First — 
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The   initial   phrase  of    No.    5,   it 


be   observed,   is 


always  well  to  the  fore  as  a  figure  of  accompaniment. 
What  follows  might  be  defined  as  a  still  further  develop- 
ment of  the  previous  subject-matter  in  combination 
with  fragments  from  the  episode.  An  ever  increasing 
phrenzy  'is  maintained  almost  to  the  very  last,  for  it  is 
not  until  just  before  the  emd  that  it  subsides  in  a  short 
Coda  (poco  apoco  piu  lento),  which  brings  the  Tone-Poem 
to  a  quiet  close  in  the  minor  key. 


VORSPIEL,  "Die  MEISTERSINGER "  Wagner. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  at  a  more  striking  speci- 
men of  Wagner's  various  and  inexhaustible  fertility  than 
this  work.  He  has  shown  himself  capable,  in  every  new 
drama,  of  remodelling  both  the  style  and  the  character  of 
his  music  in  accordance  with  the  poetical  subject-matter. 

In  the  Overture  to  Tannhauser,  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit — earthly  and  heavenly  aspirations  and  passions — 
wrestle  with  one  another,  and  find  their  final  equation. 
In  the  introduction  to  Lohengrin  the  smooth  harmonious 
strain  of  scarcely  perceptible  rhythmical  changes,  mysti- 
cally undulating  from  the  faintest  vision  to  the  fullest 
glory,  presents  the  ethereal  character  of  the  "  Holy  Grail." 
The  introduction  to  Die  Meistersinger  offers  a  strong  con- 
trast to  these.  It  is,  throughout,  a  realistic  picture, 
executed  in  robust  colours,  full  of  bold  antitheses  and 
surprising  combinations  ;  a  vivid  delineation  of  mediaeval 
German  life  drawn  with  exuberant  fancy  and  inimitable 
humour.  We  see  a  festive  throng  moving  gaily  to  and 
fro.  Nurnberg's  honest  and  honourable  burghers  parad- 
ing the  insignia  of  the  Master-singers'  Guild — a  large 
banner  with  King  David  upon  it — the  popular  hero  Hans 
Sachs,  whom  the  people  greet  with  his  own  glorious 
songs,  at  their  head.  We  hear  the  voice  of  longing,  and 
the  sighs  of  love,  almost  stifled  by  the  tumultuous 
multitude.  Eva,  the  Goldsmith's  daughter,  and  the 
young  knight,  Walther,  the  poet  and  singer,  seek  and 
find  one  another,  and  are  quickly  parted  again  by  groups 
of  riotous  apprentices.  Hans  Sachs  has  heard  Walther's 
songs  and  recognised  their  value.  Helpfully  he  joins  the 
poet  and  the  maiden  ;  and  the  festive  gathering  is  trans- 
formed into  a  general  rejoicing  at  their  union. 


It  is  a  hopeless  task  to  give  in  words  a  satisfactory 
account  of  such  a  complicated  piece  of  music.  To  one 
who  hears  it  for  the  first  time  in  its  proper  place  as  an 
introduction  to  the  musical  drama  which  is  to  follow,  it 
will  give  a  vivid  series  of  impressions  of  festive  pomp  and 
warm  passion,  of  open  joyous  humour,  which  are  about 
to  receive  their  due  amplification  in  the  coming  play ;  and 
vice  versa,  to  one  who  knows  the  play,  and  afterwards 
hears  the  introduction  in  a  concert  room,  it  will  recall 
numerous  striking  and  individual  pictures  which  he  has 
witnessed  upon  the  stage. 

First— The  worshipful  Guild  of  the  Master-singers  of 
Niirnberg— with  Hans  Sachs  by  way  of  central  figure— 
somewhat  pompous,  yet  broad,  warm,  and  hearty  withal. 

^  Second— Their  pert  apprentices,  diminutive  Philistines, 
with  no  small  spirit  and  humour  of  their  own. 

Third— Love  at  first  sight,  and  hasty  clandestine 
declaration— a  youg  poet  and  a  loving  maiden,  ill  at  ease 
in  that  atmosphere  of  solid  Burgherdom. 

Fourth— The  people  of  quaint  old  Niirnberg. 

The  main  themes  of  the  Introduction  might  be  desig- 
nated as  follows : — 

i.  The  Master-singers. 
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2.  The  procession  of  Master-singers  with  their  banner. 
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&c. 


4.  The  Master-singers'  Apprentices. 


The  following  outline  shows  the  ingenious  combination 
of  three  of  the  above  themes  : — 
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END  OF  THE  FIRST  CONCERT. 
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